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PREFACE 



The articles in The School Bulletin which 
are here reprinted were written with a single 
purpose — to furnish public exercises to be 
used in schools, each of which should make 
upon every pupil present a distinct impres- 
sion of the author named, his life, his char- 
acter, his writings, and his distinctive place 
in literature. That they have served this 
purpose in hundreds of schools the letters 
that have come in from every direction tes- 
tify. This volume gives them a more con- 
venient form, and makes them available as 
a side-help for literature classes. 

The articles will be continued in The 
School Bulletin, and will be reprinted annu- 
ally in volumes like this, until the list em- 
braces the bestTknown .name:^ in American 
literatuVev:* •„;••...' '" -.c' ; .« - 
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Bayard Taylor 



JANUARY 11 

BATAED TAYLOE 



I 

Bayard Taylor had an exceedingly thin 
nose, from which 
the sun of Africa 
had 80 split the 
akin as to give hia 
je a disdainful 
' eTpreesi on, which 
)elled from him 
many who had 
not learned the 
real sweetneaa of 
his nature, and 
gave him at times a reputation for coldness', 
and pride which his gentle and generouS'liff)'-; 
in no wise deserved^. That misnnderEtaifd'-'' - 
ing waa typical of his entire life. Oaring.' 
only to be considered a poet he was'almos.t 




10 Bayard Taylor 

annoyed by the commendations that fell up- 
on him almost exclusively as traveller^ lec- 
turer, journalist, and critic. Fond of the 
scenes of his boyhood and loyal to them, he 
found himself an object of suspicion and 
aversion to his neighbors, so that at the last 
he shook off the dust from his feet and de- 
parted from them. An enormous worker, 
receiving great sums for his books and lec- 
tures, he was yet borne down by debts that 
pressed upon him and that he could not pay. 

And when at last he received an appoint- 
ment that would give him opportunity to 
complete his literary designs unhampered, 
giant as he was his health gave way, and he 
died at the very entrance. He could say 
with Browning's Paracelsus : 

Ah, the curse, the curse, Aprils I 
We get so near — so very, very near ; 
'Tis an old tale : Jove strikes the Titans down, 
. . Not when they set about their mountain piling, 

: . * • . But when another rock would crown the work. 

•' :•* -/^Smyth says : 

• • •'••.iThe -really good things of which he was capable 
Vere stiH before him when he died, with more un- 
fulfilled renown and undeveloped growth within 
hifti than any other man in American letters'. 

AAA AA ^ 
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His Boyhood 11 

II 

He was born of Quaker ancestry Jan. 11, 
1835, at Kennett Square, Cheater county, 
PeoDBylTania. He was brought up on the 
farm, but was from a child a great reader, 
and wrote poems when he was seven jearg 
old. Kecollectiona of his boyhood are given 
in "The Story of Kennett". He also made 
youthful attempts 
at drawing and 
^tainting, illustrat- 
ing his first book 
in colors, making 
drawings of 
Byron's and other 
poems ; and i n 
t9 he wrote to 
'Sartain, the en- 
graver, asking to 
be received as an 
T-oM.. BuoH.K„ R^ im-im apprentice. This 
mingled love for art and literature resembled 
in him that in Thomas Buchanan Read, who 
was born two years earlier within a few miles 
of him. They afterward became warm 
friends, and Bayard Taylor is the "Arthur" 




» 
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whom Bead depicted in " Ilome Pastorals' 

III 

From 1839 to 1842 he was at Unionville 
academy^ where his verbal memory and his 
facility in rhymes were chiefly noticeable. 
He was forever composing acrostics on his 
fellow students^ and caricaturing them in 
rhymes and in drawings. This pert and 
nimble spirit of mirth continued with him 
through life^ prompting him to innocent 
mischief^ and making him the sunniest com- 
panion in every social groups. His "Echo 
Olub and other Literary Diversions " (1872) 
gives the imitations of authors with which he 
amused himself in later years. 

Much of his life at this time is described 
in "John Godfrey^s Fortunes", which is 
really a fragment of his autobiography. 
The discontent with which he went back to 
the farm is indicated in his poem "John 
Keed ", After a few weeks his father con- 
sented to apprentice him to a printer in 
West Chester, where he became a compositor 
on the Village Record, While here he read 
German and studied Spanish, and organized 
a dramatic society. By good fortune some 



Goes to Europe 13 

verses that he had contributed to the Satur- 
day Evening Post, particularly the lines " To 
the Brandy wine ^', brought him to the notice 
of Eufus W. Griswold, then editor of Ora- 
hum's Magazine, and he was admitted to the 
choice company of its contributors^. 

IV 

About this time he read Longfellow^s 
" Hyperion ^^ and became eager to travel. 
Howitt^s ^'Eural Life in Germany'^ made 
him believe that the expense was not so 
great as to be impossible ; and as he fre- 
quently walked the thirty miles between 
Kennett and Philadelphia^ he was sure that 
he could travel on foot. He bought the re- 
mainder of his apprentice time^ succeeded in 
selling to the Saturday Evening Post and the 
United States Gazette 12 letters for $50 from 
each in advance, and got $40 from Mr. Gris- 
wold for some manuscript poems. With this 
$140 he started for Europe with his cousin 
and a third companion. His cousin was on 
his way to complete his education in Ger- 
many, and afterwards became principal of 
the Philadelphia Central high school. 
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They sailed July 1, 1844, paying $10 each 
for berths in the second cabin of the packet 
boat Oxford. After a run through Scotland, 
London, and Belgium, they went by boat up 
the Rhine ; and after his cousin had settled 
at Heidelberg, he went to Frankfort, where 
he remained for several months in a German 
family, paying for board and room 33 cents 
a day. He started for Italy on foot by way 
of the Hartz, Leipzig, Dresden, Prague, and 
Vienna, but came back from Vienna to 
Frankfort because he had only 14.00 left, in 
which he had to make the 500 miles. Start- 
ing again he crossed the Alps, reaching 
Milan Aug. 21. He made his longest stay 
in Florence, giving expression to his delight 
there afterwards in ^^ The Picture of St. 
John '\ He became acquainted with Hiram 
Powers, and so pleased him by verses upon 
his statue of Eve^ that he borrowed $50 of 
him, and went on to Rome, where he paid 
10 cents a day for his room. On Jan. 12, 
1846, he started from Civita Vecchia for 
Marseilles. He took deck passage, but was 
so sea-sick that out of pity the captain gave 
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him a bed in the cabin. He had only 13.00 
to take him to Paris and his shoes had given 
oat so that he could walk but 30 miles a day. 
After lying in pawn at Lyons waiting for a 
letter with money he went on to Dieppe and 
London. His last penny was gone, but he 
got work upon making catalogues and pack- 
ing books. He persuaded a captain to take 
him to America and get part pay after ar- 
rival for the passage, and after a voyage of 
37 days he reached New York on June 1, 
1846. 

VI 

His letters in the New York Tribtme, as 
well as in the Post and the Gazette, had 
awakened attention, and he persuaded Wiley 
& Putnam to publish them, on their agree- 
ment to pay him $100 on every thousand 
copies sold. N. P. Willis suggested the 
title " Views Afoot ", and wrote the intro- 
duction, and the book appeared in 1846. 
Six editions were sold the first year, and by 
1855 twenty editions had been published. 
Longfellow wrote to him : 

The last chapter fills me with great wonder.- 
How could you accomplish so much with such slight 
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help and appliances ? It shows a strength of will, 
the central fire of all great deeds and words, that 
must lead you far in whatever you undertake*. 

VII 

Unquestionably the main interest in his 
letters had been the fact that it was possible 
to travel on so little money^ for in the entire 
two years he had spent less than $500. 

The book closes with a chapter of advice 
and information for pedestrians, in which 
he says that the only expense which cannot 
be reduced at will in Europe is that for sleep- 
ing. You may live on a crust of bread for 
a day, but lower than 4 cents for a bed you 
cannot go. This was the regular price in 
Germany, but in Italy it varied from 5 to 10 
cents, and in France, from Marseilles to 
Dieppe the charge was 5 cents in all the vil- 
lage inns, lie said he usually rose before 
sunrise, and at the next village would buy a 
loaf of the hard brown bread with some 
cheese or butter, or whatever substantial 
addition could be made at trifling cost, and 
breakfast on a bank by the roadside, lying at 
full length on the dewy grass, and using his 
knapsack for a table. After walking more 
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than half the distance to bo accomplished^ 
with half an hour's rest dinner would be 
made in the same manner. 

Once in Florence his companions went 
away^ leaving him money enough for the 
three or four days they were absent ; but an 
unexpected expense consumed nearly all of 
it^ and he had left about three cents a day 
for his meals. By spending one of these for 
bread, and the other two for ripe figs, of 
which a cent would purchase twenty, he 
managed to make a diminutive breakfast 
and dinner, being careful not to take much 
exercise on account of the increase of hunger. 
But his friends remained two days longer 
than expected, and he resolved to try one 
day without eating anything at all. For- 
tunately the experiment was broken off by 
the arrival of the absent ones. * 

VIII 

Through all the difficulties of travel he 
kept a cheerful face to the fore. Once only 
he says, while waiting six days at Lyons, in 
gloomy weather and among harsh people, 
without a sou, and with strong doubt of re- 
ceiving the money they were waiting for, he 
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became indifferent as to what might happen, 
and would have met passively any change for 
the worse''. 

But only youth, courage, and abounding 
health could have carried him through some 
of his trials. Once his feet became very 
sore, and after limping along in excruciating 
pain for a week or two, he filled his boots 
with brandy, which deadened the wounds so 
much that he was enabled to go on in a kind 
of trot, which he kept up, only stopping ten 
minutes for dinner, till he reached Heidel- 
berg. On boats, lie always took the lowest- 
priced accommodation, and spent miserable 
nights consumed by fleas and nauseated 
by smells. This is what he writes of the 
diligence in which, being no longer able to 
walk, he rode to Paris, 110 miles for $1.40. 

Twelve persons were packed into a box not large 
enough for a cow, and no cabinet maker ever dove- 
tailed the corners of his bureaus tighter than we did 
our knees and nether extremities. It is my lot to be 
blessed with abundance of stature, and none but 
tall persons can appreciate the misery of sitting for 
hours with their joints in an immovable vise. The 
closeness of the atmosphere — for the passengers 
would not permit the windows to be opened for fear 
of taking cold— combined with loss of sleep, made 
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ine BO drowsy that my head was continually falling 
on my next neighbor'. 

IX 
But "Views Afoot" is much more than 
an itinerary of ecoDOtnical travelling. Eu- 
rope, like the sea, gives the traveller all that 
hia cup will hold ; and Bayard Taylor's cup, 
boy as be was, wat large enough to take in 

# large draughts of 
all that is noble 
and beautiful, both 
in nature and in 
art. "If they are 
reporter's letters," 
says 8 t e d m a n , 
" they are those of 
the poet acting as 
IUbnrt w^dswobtu LoNGcar-Low, reporter*." H e 
iR0T-i88a }j3^ "Hyperion" 

by heart, and as he followed in Longfellow's 
footsteps he saw what Longfellow's eyes had 
recorded. 

"As I walked across the Main", he eays, 
"and looked down on the swift stream on 
its way from the Thuringian forests to join 
the Rhine, I thought of the time when 
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Schiller stood there in the days of his early 
struggle^ an exile from his native land^ and 
looking over the bridge^ said in the loneli- 
ness of his heart ' That water flows not so 
deep as my sufferings^. '" 

He had a keen enjoyment of music. When 
he first heard Kossini^s opera ^* William 
Tell ^' he said of the overture : 

It begins low and mournful, like the lament of 
the Swiss over their fallen liberties ; occasionally a 
low drum is heard, as if to rouse them to action ; 
and meanwhile the lament swells to a cry of despair : 
the drums now wake the land, the horn of Uri is 
heard pealing forth its sununoning strains ; and the 
echoes seem to come back from the distant Alps : 
the sound then changes for the roar of battle, — the 
clang of trumpets, drums, and cymbals. The whole 
orchestra did their best to represent, this combat in 
music, which after lasting a short time changed 
into the loud, victorious march of the conquerors'^. 

X 

Still more remarkable is this untutored 

boy^s description of the impression made 

upon him when he first heard the opera 

'* Fidelio '\ 

Surrendering myself to the grasp of Beethoven's 
powerful conception, I read in sounds far more ex- 
pressive than words, the almost despairing agony of 
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the strong-hearted, but still tender and womanly 
Fidelio — the ecstatic joy of the wasted prisoner, 
when he rose from his hard couch in the dungeon, 
seeming to feel, in his maniac brain, the presenti- 
ment of a bright being who would come to unbind 
his chains — and the sobbing and wailing, almost 
human which came from the orchestra, when they 
dug his grave, by the dim lantern's light. When it 
was done, the murderer stole into the dungeon, to 
gloat on the agonies of his victim, ere he gave the 
death-blow. Then, while the prisoner is waked to 
reason by that 6ight, and Fidelio throws herself 
before the uplifted dagger, rescuing her husband 
with the courage which love gives to a woman's 
heart, the storm of feeling which has been gather- 
ing in the music swells to a height beyond which it 
seemed impossible for the soul to pass. My nerves 
were thrilled till I could bear no more. A mist 
seemed to come before my eyes and I scarcely knew 
what followed, till the rescued kneeled together and 
poured forth in the closing the painful fullness of 
their joy. I dreaded the sound of voices after the 
close, and the walk home amid the harsh rattling of 
vehicles on the rough streets. For days afterwards 
my brain was filled with a mingled and confused 
sense of melody, like the half -remembered music of 
a dream '^. 

XI 

He says of himself : 

Travelling increases very much one's capacity for 
admiration. Every beautiful scene appears as 
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beautiful as if it had been the first ; and although I 
may have seen a hundred times as lovely a combin- 
ation of sky and landscape, the pleasure which it 
awakens is nerer diminished. This is one of the 
greatest blessings we enjoy— the freshness and glory 
which Nature wears to our eyes forever. It shows 
that the soul never grows old — that the eye of age 
can take in the impression of beauty with the same 
enthusiastic joy that leaped through the heart of 
childhood'^. 

Again he says of the Florentine museum, 
and it is a happy token of his cheerful view 
of life : 

One chamber is occupied with representations of 
the plague, of Rome, Milan, and Florence. They 
are executed with horrible truth to nature, but I re- 
gretted afterwards having seen them. There are 
enough forms of beauty and delight in the world on 
which to employ the eye without making it familiar 
with scenes which can only be remembered with a 
shudder^ . 

XII 

His style is usually simple, but now and 

then he indulges in an elaborate figure, as 

where, speaking of the circus of Caracalla 

he says : 

The original structure must have been of great 
size and splendor, but those twin vandals. Time and 
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Avarice, have stripped away everything but the 
lofty brick masses, whose nakedness the pitying ivy 
strives to cover*. 

If or does he often reveal his lack of scholar- 
ship as in the following : 

Still, as one depth of endurance after another 
was reached, the words of Cicero would recur to me 
as encouragement — " Perhaps even this may here- 
after be remembered with pleasure "* 

Nor does his enjoyment of Europe shake 
his preference for America. He says very 
truly : 

In the cold of these European winters, there is, 
as I observed last year in Germany, a dull, damp 
chill, quite different from the bracing, exhilarating 
frost of America. It stagnates the vital principal 
and leaves the limbs dull and heavy, with a lifeless 
feeling which can scarcely be overcome by vigorous 
action*. 

And again he remarks heartily : 

I have seen more beautiful women in one night 
in a public assembly in America than during the 
seven months I have been on the continent*. 

XIII 

But the taste for travelling thus once in- 
dulged became for a time a master-passion^ 

* Forsan et haeo ollm meminisse jovabit. 

P. Virgilii Marmis Aeruidos, i. SOS. 
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till it might be said of him as Browning said 
of Alfred Domett : 

What's become of Waring 
Since he gave us all the slip, 
Chose land-travel or searfaring. 
Boots and chest, or staff and scrip, 
Rather than pace up and down 
Any longer London-town ? 

XIV 

On Aug. 28, 1851, he sailed for Liverpool, 
went by way of London, Heidelberg, and 
Trieste to Smyrna and Alexandria, spending 
two years and four months in Egypt, Syria, 
Palestine, and Asia Minor ; then up the Nu- 
bian Nile into Ethiopia, and by the White 
Nile to the country of Shillooks. He was 
most at home in the Orient. He assumed 
the garb of the people among whom he hap- 
pened to live, and seemed to don with the 
dress the language and the habits of the 
race^. 

As at Greenwich fair he had joined in the 
rather indecorous fun of drawing an imita- 
tion watchman^s rattle down the backs of 
the men and women he met, making a noise 
like the ripping of cloth ^, so in the east he 
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entered into the spirit of the people he was 
among. 

He wrote to James T. Fields in 1852 : 

I wear the tarboosh, smoke the Persian pipe, and 
drop cross-legged on the floor with the ease of any 
tailor whatever. When I went into my bankers' they 
addressed me in Turkish. The other day at Brousa, 
my fellow-musselmen indignantly denounced me as 
damned because I broke the feast of the Ramazan 
by taking a drink of water in the bazaar. I have 
gone into the holiest mosques in Asia Minor with 
perfect impunity. I determined to taste the Orient 
as it was in reality, not as a mere outsider looking 
on, and so picked up the Arabic tongue, put on 
wide trousers, and adopted as many heathen cus- 
toms as was becoming to a good Christian'. 

XV 

From Khartoum he came back to Cairo 
and Smyrna^ rode on horseback through 
Jerusalem^ Damascus^ Aleppo, and through 
Asia Minor to Constantinople, where he ar- 
rived July 12, 1852. He went to London, 
and then again through Spain to India, 
reaching Bombay Dec. 27. He sent his 
heavy luggage by steamer and went over- 
land by cart to Indore, Agra, and Delhi, 
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travelling 2,200 miles in the interior in less 
than two months^. 

A letter from the Tribune office contained 
a proposition to accompany Commodore 
Perry's expedition to Japan. He arrived in 
Hong Eong March 16, 1853, and joined 
Commodore Perry at Shangai. But the 
rules of the service prevented him from pub- 
lishing his careful journal, which was de- 
livered to the navy department and still re- 
mains among their archives. After four 
months he was allowed to resign, and reached 
New York Dec. 20, 1863 «. 

On July 9, 1856, he sailed again for Europe; 
and in the winter of 1856-7 he took a trip 
to the far North making a tour of Lapland 
and travelling 2,200 miles in the interior, 
250 by reindeer. He sailed North again in 
July, seeing the midnight sun on the North 
Cape and having quite enough of ice and 
snow. 

In December, he sailed for Greece. Later 
in life he took up the study of Greek, at the 
age of 50, telling Mr. Howells that he ex- 
pected to use it in the other world*. 
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In 1863-3 he spent more than a year in 
Bassia, andJnFeb- 
rnary, 1867, he 
Eiail^ for Europe 
again, spending 
\ more than a year^ 
J principally in Flor- 
' ence and Borne. 
In Florence he- 

lived in a b a. 

!Ei^nTMB^«»»B.(n.HiNa. Goidi, whoBe win- 
1B09-1861 aowB Mrs. BrowD- 

ing had made f amoaa, and Bent to Mr. Brown- 
ing the poem, " Oasa Qnidi Windows ". 

In 1873 he sailed for Germany, going in 
1873 to Florence, where he took np his old 
qnartera in Oaaa Qnidi. 

In 1874 he wrote letters from Egypt to 
the Triliune and went to Iceland as its rep- 
resentative to report the commemoration of 
the millennial anniTersary of the f rst settle- 
ment of the island. He returned home 
Sept. 9, 1874. 

XVI 

Bat while for all these years he was most 

widely known as a traTeller, he had also done 
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much work in journalism. When he came 
back from his first journey he was no longer 
a boy. He had departed a youth, he returned 
a man. ^^ He was born/^ says Berthold Auer- 
bach in his funeral address, ^Mn the New 
World, and ripened in the old*.^^ 

Toward the end of 1846 he bought a news- 
paper called the Pho&nixville Gazette, of 
which he wrote most of the editorials and all 
of the book reviews. But his work on that 
paper was not appreciated in the community ; 
and after a year he bought a release and 
came to New York, where he accepted a 
place on Charles Fenno Hoffmanns Literary 
World at 15 a week, teaching at the same 
time belles-lettres in Miss Greenes school for 
<4 a week*. 

In '^ Parnassus in Pillory ", a satire pub- 
lished in 1851 there are these lines : 

What time Nat Willis, in the daily papers, 
Published receipts of shoemakers and drapers, 
» » * * 

Then Bayard Taylor,— proteg6 of Natty 
Ixion-like, walked into the literati 1 
And first to proper use his genius put, 
Like ballet-girls, by showing ** Views Afoot*." 
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XVII 
At this time the three most prominent 
men of letters in 
New York were 
Bryant, Halleok, 
, and Willis. Wash- 
ington Irving was 
' near by at Snnny- 
side, and James 
Fenimore Cooper 
9 living at 
wiLLiiM cuLLBN brtaht, 17W-18T8 Oooperstown. 
Willis was the best dressed man upon Broad- 
way. Hoftman, best known as the author 
of the poem, 
"Sparking and 
Bright", already 
!i began to show 
D symptoms of the 
insanity which 
f marked his later 
years. Verplanck 
had published his 
edition of Shaks- 
fitz-gbkhe HiLLioi, i7so-]8fl7 pere.and the Duyo- 
kinck Bros, had begnn the Literary World. 
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Bayard Taylor was quickly made free of the 
social life of New York through Willis and 
Hoffman^ attending conversaziones at Mrs. 
Botta's^ and receptions at Mrs. Seba Smith^s^ 
which he afterwards satirized in " John God- 
frey's Fortunes *\ His energy and enthus- 
iasm so impressed Horace Greeley that in 
January^ 1848^ he was made chief of the 
miscellaneous and literary department of 
the New York Tribune in place of Oliver 
Johnson^ at 112 a week<^. 

He was also made temporary editor of the 
Union Magazine ; and he was offered the per- 
manent editorship of Qraham's Magazine, 
at 1,000 a year^ but the financial difficulties 
of the latter prevented the carrying out of 
the agreement and he held a merely normal 
editorship. In December James T. Fields 
wrote to him : 

I stand at a desk where I can gauge a man's depth 
in the public reading estimation, and I know no 
youngster who stands dearer than J. B. T., doffing 
the /. 

He had hitherto written his name J. Bay- 
ard Taylor^ but he took this advice, and was 
afterwards known as Bayard Taylor. 
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It was a delightful year to him. He wrote 
fifteen hours a day^ resting his soul with 
poetry after his newspaper work was done. 
This was the time he wrote his California 
ballads, spangled with such beauty as only 
youthful passion can bestow^. 

XVIII 

On June 28, 1849, he sailed for Oalifornia, 
to report the gold excitement for the Tribu?ie. 
He spent five months in San Francisco and 
vicinity, and returned through Mexico, get- 
ting back to JSTew York in March, 1850. 
The record of his travel appears in *'B1 
Dorado '% and gives a most optimistic view. 
Joseph Boyce says in his ^^Oalifornia^^ : 

He saw whatever Illustrated life, hope, vigor, 
courage, prosperity. 

On his return his salary on the Tribune 
was increased, and he became the owner of 
three shares of stock. 

He was a most rapid writer. He was once 
surprised at Oedarcroft with an order from 
the IVibune to prepare a sketch of Louis 
Napoleon to be used in the event of the 
emperor^s abdication. Drawing almost en- 
tirely from the source of his memory Taylor 
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wrote in three days an entire page of the 
Tribune, 

In a night and a day he read Victor Hngo^s 
Yoluminous "L^gende des Si^cles^^ and 
wrote for the Tribune a review of it which 
fills 18 pages of his ^^ Essays and Literary 
Notes *', and contains five considerable poems 
which are translated in the metre of the 
original. 

XIX 

The early fifties were lecture years, and 
Bayard Taylor was an excellent lecturer. G. 
P.B. James said Taylor was the best landscape 
painter in words that he had ever known. 
His three lectures upon "The Arabs '^ " In- 
dia ^^ "Japan and Loo Choo^^ were such 
vivid pictures that they met with great ac- 
ceptance. Between January and May, 1854, 
he filled 90 lecture engagements, usually 
receiving 150 for each lecture ; and in the 
fall he delivered 130 more^. 

But he disliked lecturing except for the 
money it brought. Grace Greenwood tells 
of an interesting afternoon in the Old Cor- 
ner Bookstore in Boston, when Taylor, in a 
weary and somewhat petulant mood, dis- 
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BDaded her from lecturing, saving that it 
was an occnpation full of misery, that he 
himself detested it, and that an audience 

# seemed to him no 
other thing than a 
collection of cab- 
bage-headB. The 
difference in point 
of view was shown 
when a few min- 
utes later Mr. Em- 
erson congratnlat- 

RiUH Waldo Ekbrson, 1803-1888 g^ ^er npon the 

thought of lecturing, saying there was 
recompense for all the hardships of the 
work in the kind words and smiling faces 
and the bright eyes of the audience*. 

" I am quite fagged ont ", he writes to his 
mother, "not with speaking, but with 
travelling, and with being shown up, intro- 
duced, questioned, visited, and made to 
visit, hand-shaken, autographed, honorary 
membershiped, complimented, censured, 
quizzed, talked about before my face by 
people who don't know me, written about in 
the papers, displayed on handbills, sold on 
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tickets^ applied to for charitable purposes^ 
and the Lord knows what else^/^ In Feb- 
ruary, 1856, his lecture engagements became 
too heavy for him. He broke down in Bos- 
ton, and cancelled all his engagements. But 
in 1857-8 he delivered 270 lectures in 18 
months, and in 1874-5 he lectured in six 
months 130 times. 

In 1869, he accepted his election to the 
non-resident professorship of German litera- 
ture at Oornell university, and in 1870 de- 
livered his first course of lectures before the 
university, upon Lessing, Klopstock, Schil- 
ler, Goethe, and Humboldt^. 

XX 

He also tried his hand at novel-writing. 

In 1863 he published *' Hannah Thurs- 
ton ^^ a story of American Life. The scene 
of the story is central New York, nominally, 
but really his native Chester county. The 
book is a very obvious satire on the fads and 
isms of the hour, such as spiritualism, vege- 
tarianism, teetotalism, and abolition. 15,- 
000 copies were printed in the fall and win- 
ter of 1863, but it inspired much indigna- 
tion among the reformers^. The novel was 
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translated into Russian and Swedish^ and he 
was encouraged to write a second^ ''John 
Godfrey's Fortunes ", which was written be- 
tween March 15 and August 11, and con- 
tained 511 pages. 

He wrote other novels, ''A Strange 
Friend '' ; " The Story of Kennett ", his best 
prose work) an idyl of Pennsylvania country 
life (1866) ; and ''Joseph and his Friends '', 
1870, an unpleasant story of mean duplicity 
and painful mistakes. They were all care- 
less works. Bayard Taylor would spend 
hours on a couplet, matching it to the figure 
in his mind, but prose was with him purely 
a means to an end. He built no reputation 
on it, and was content that it should supply 
him with the means to live and to write 
poetry. " Freedom from pecuniary anx- 
iety '', he said, "gives my brain a genial 
glow, a nimble ease, a procreative power, 
which I never feel at other times^.^' 

XXI 

Alas, he seldom felt this freedom. His 
life was one long struggle with obligations it 
was almost impossible to pay. The same 
hopeful temperament that encouraged him 
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to sail for Europe with 1140^ and to borrow 
continually while there^ led him through life 
to spend money long before he had it. When 
he sailed for Europe in 1851 he had $3,000 
and five shares of stock in the Tribune^ and 
when he returned he felt that he had become 
independent in fortune. The Tribune paid 
good dividends^ and his books of travel sold 
rapidly, 7,000 copies of the *' Journey to 
Central Africa '* and a like number of *' The 
Lands of the Saracen '^ having been ordered 
before publication. Of '* Eldorado '' 10,000 
copies were sold in America and 30,000 in 
Great Britain within a fortnight from the 
date of issue. For editing the ^^ Cyclopaedia 
of Travel " which he finished between April 1 
and June 17 he received $5,000. His lectures 
had brought him a great income, and he felt 
ready to live like a prince. So he became a 
land owner, buying 120 acres near Kennett^, 
and building "Cedarcroft^^ at a cost of 
117,000, into which he moved in May, 1860. 
A picture and description of it are given in 
Munsey^s Magazine for January, 1898^. 

XXII 
Here he felt that the dreams of his youth 
were realized. He wrote '^ The Poet^s Jour- 
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nal ", " The Picture of St. John ", " Home 
Pastorals", "Joseph and His Friends", 
"The Story of Kennett", etc., and be en- 
tertained with princely hospitality Emerson, 
Onrtis, Boker, Stedman, Aldrich, Oreeley, 
and many other artists and authors who came 
to visit himi*. But he found himself es- 
tranged from his old associates. Most of 
his neighbors were temperance reformers, 
and were offended at the wines and liquors 
which abounded upon his table. He wrote 
to a friend : 

All the appreciation I get come from New Eog- 
laiid. PeQDejlTanla gives me oothlng but sneers 
and abuse, and I am a little tired of It*. 

His expenBea of living were heavy, but as 
he needed money 
more he fonnd it 
harder to get it. 
< When the war 
^1 broke ont a mob 
larose against 
/ George William 
Curtis in Philadel- 
phia, and a storm 
of indignation 
OioR8KWiLLiii.coBT«,iaw-i8Mb,,rst in Brooklyn 
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upon Bayard Taylor for his defence of Cur- 
tis. A Southern lecture bureau cancelled 
its engagements with him^ and his fall lec- 
ture was unprofitable. As Taylor wrote : 

These war times are hard on authors ; the sword 
of Mars chops in two the strings of Apollo's lyre' 

XXIII 

A cough that had been troublesome led 
him in May, 1870, to start for California, to 
regain his health, and by lecturing to earn 
much-needed money ; but he was disap- 
pointed. The trip proved a failure and he 
came home several hundred dollars loser. 
Throughout 1871 he battled with ill-health. 
The cares of Cedarcroft weighed heavily 
upon him. The crops failed, the cost of 
living increased, his own income diminished^ 
debts accumulated, and he was particularly 
harshly regarded among the Quakers, who 
were rigidly exact and prompt in money 
transactions. Finally he put Cedarcroft in 
the hands of an agent and offered it for sale, 
going to New York to live. In 1872 he 
sailed for Germany, discouraged. His new 
works of real literary merit were not 
selling well, the books of travel had lost 
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their popularity^ the Tribune had put up a 
large building and no longer paid any divi- 
dends ; so he leased his home at Oedarcrof t^ 
placed his personal property in storage, and 
departed^. 

XXIV 

He became more and more oppressed by 
financial embarrassment. In a letter to Mr. 
Howells Feb. 6, 1874, he says : 

I am engaged in the somewhat desperate task of 
burying such reputation as I had ten years ago sev- 
eral fathoms deep, and creating a new one. The 
fact that you returned the poem which I considered 
much the more important and original of the two 
was discouraging, coming as it did on the heels of 
two months of bad news of every possible kind. As 
for the supercilious fashion in which I am treated 
by many newspapers, it has long ceased to be an an- 
noyance. I may tell you 7u>vd that for two years past 
I have had no income from my few Tribune shares, 
and shall have none for two more to come, and am 
now devouring the last of the proceeds of one which 
I was forced to sell. Except the pittance of about 
$750 a year from all my books I have no income at 
all except by immediate earning, and nearly all my 
labor for 18 months past is not yet remunerated. 
For instance, I spent eight months of last year, 
averaging eight hours a day, on a history of Ger- 
many for schools, which the Appletons have not 
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yet brought out. Under these restrictions I dare not 
neglect the more important Goethe studies, and when 
they are finished I shall hasten home to work for a 
living until the better time comes. There has been 
an unusual mental, moral, and physical strain upon 
me, ever since leaving home, and a cheery word 
from a friend never had such a value as now^. 

The publication of the school history was 
deferred until the close of 1874, and did not 
prove a success. Another disappointment 
was the English edition of ^* Lars, A Pastoral 
of Norway^'. It was the first of Taylor^s 
poems that he published in England, and 
the sale was just 108 copies. 

XXV 

After his return to America in September, 
1874, work crowded upon him. He had be- 
come a noted man ; the public exacted ser- 
vices from him ; his correspondence became 
enormous, and he neglected none of it, writ- 
ing scores of letters in a day. He found a 
great demand for his lectures, and he ac- 
cepted all engagements in order to rid him- 
self of debt and to obtain freedom to pursue 
the biographies of Goethe and Schiller. In 
the first six months after landing in Septem- 
ber he lectured 130 times and travelled 15,- 
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000 miles, clearing 111,000^ At the end of 
1875 he was comfortably qaai::tered in New 
York, and determined to lecture no more, 
resolving to go back to his newspaper desk. 
He agreed to edit ^^ Picturesque Europe ** 
for the Appletons, and entered upon daily 
work in the Tribune office, preparing book 
reviews for the Tribune^ under the leader- 
ship of Oeorge Bipley. In 1876 he gave 
that journal 213 articles of every description, 
— letters, reviews, and editorials. In 1877 
he printed 185 articles, and in the first seven 
weeks of 1878, 33 more. His last prose 
work was a childrens^ classic, '^ Boys of Other 
Countries, Stories for American Boys* '\ 
He was cut to the heart that his poetry and 
the '* Life of Goethe " — his darling project, 
had to be postponed. Tired and fagged as 
he was, his health began to fail. He lost 
the alacrity of mind and cheer of manner 
that had characterised him. He no longer 
took delight in social recreations, and be- 
came grave and abstracted. As his vitality 
waned his absent-mindedness increased. 
Unlike his old, intense self, he seemed not 
to hear the things which were said to him, 
although he answered mechanically. He 
wrote to Sidney Lanier, March 12, 1877 : 
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The fact is I am so weary, fagged, with sore 
spots under the collar-bone, and all sorts of inde- 
scribable symptoms which betoken lessened vitality, 
that I must piteously beg you to grant me much 
allowance*. 

XXVI 

At last one of his early hopes was realized. 

In 1862, while Taylor was Washington 
correspondent of the Tribune, he was asked 
to accompany Simon Cameron, the newly ap- 
pointed minister to Bnssia, as secretary of 
the legation-, with the implied understanding 
that he was to succeed him as minister. In 
September Mr. Cameron left Russia, and Tay- 
lor was in charge of affairs until May 7, 1863, 
when Cassius M. Clay succeeded him, disap- 
pointing Taylor in his hope to become minis- 
ter, though he had had much influence in pur- 
suading Russia to continue friendly to the 
United States throughout the civil war. He 
blamed Secretary Seward for duplicity in 
this matter and for not sending him upon a 
special mission to Persia, and expressed his 
opinion of Mr. Seward in the sonnet entitled 
''A Statesman '^ He wrote another sonnet 
entitled *^A President ^^ giving vent to equal 
indignation against President Johnson^ 
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XXVII 

On Aug. 7, 1877, he wrote to Prof. J. 
Morgan Hart : 

My biography of Goethe is my soul-absorbing 
interest, and that alone impels me, now, to await 
the pleasure of the government, which may either 
give or take away my chance of completing the 
great design within the next two or three years*. 

On Feb. 15, 1878, President Hayes sent 
his name to the senate as minister to Ger- 
many. Until he sailed on April 11 he was 
overwhelmed with receptions and dinners. 
He was cordially received in Germany, the 
crown prince waiving the customary f ormali- 
ties of presentation, saying that Bayard 
Taylor needed no introduction in Germany. 
The round of dinners that preceded his de- 
parture had told upon him, and he suffered 
intense pain, which the physicians located 
in the colon; which led Taylor to groan " Oh 
that this would come to a period ! ^ '^ 

On Dec. 17 he visibly failed ; on the 19th 
his mind wandered and he was restless ; he 
slept fitfully ; at one instant he looked up 
with a glance of surprise, and in a semi- whis- 
per said, '^I must be away/' They were 
his last words. 
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xxvm 

We hftve said that Bayard Taylor's one 
ambition was to be a poet. Nothing kin- 
dled his pride and his pleasure like praise of 
his poetry, and he was nerer more delighted 
than vh«n in Iceland he was called "the 
American skald". His fame aa a traveller 
and a joarnaliet was slightly rained, and the 
superficial repute thai came with lecturing 
and with editing brought him regret rather 
than satisf action* . In his "Epistle from 
Uoant Tmolna " he refers to 
'■ The curw 
Oi bleraing, which hss dung to me from birth— 
The torment uid the eoataay of Terse*." 
What then shall be said of his poetry P 
His first volume "Ximena" is imitative, 
^^^^^^^ and not indicative 

^^^K^^^^^^ prom- 

^^g ^^^^^^ ise. He afterwards 
^^H ^^[^^^^^K regretted its pub- 
^^B^_^^^^H Hoation. 
^^^^jSt^^m "Bhymesof Trav- 
^^^H^k^^^^^V el, Ballads, 
^^Hs^CB^^^ Poems" were ap- 
^^B^B^^^ provingly criticis- 

Bdsar ALLia Poi, 1809-1W7 gj ^y PoO, who 
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speaks of his ^' glowing imagination ^^ and 
'^ sonorous, well-balanced rhythm***, but 
Stedman thinks them not remarkable. 

In the Galifornian ballads, however, Sted- 
man finds a fresh atmosphere, and a ring in 
their tone, while his ^'Romances** (1851) 
contains pieces that rank among the best 
he wrote, with a style much matured, and 
most genuinely his own. 

'* Poems of the Orient ** contains the best 
work of his purely lyrical period, and may 
justly be characterized as vivid, spontane- 
ous, harmonious in tone, and artistic in exe- 
cution. Of all the regions which Taylor 
now had traversed, the Orient seemed most 
nearly to touch his nature^. 

XXIX 

'^ Beyond a doubt" says Smyth, "the 
magnificent ' Bedouin Song * is a distinct ad- 
dition to the imperishable things of our lit- 
erature.** 

BEDOUIN SONG 

From the Desert I come to thee 

On a stallion shod with fire ; 
And the winds are left behind 

In the speed of my desire. 
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Under thy window I stand, 

And the midnight hears my cry : 
I love thee, I love but thee, 
With a love that shall not die 

Till the 9un grows cold, 
And the stars are old. 
And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold! 

Look from thy window and see 

My passion and my pain ; 
I lie on the sands below, 

And I faint in thy disdain. 
Let the night-winds touch thy brow 

With the heat of my burning sigh. 
And melt thee to hear the vow 
Of a love that shall not die 

TiU tlie sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of tJie Judgment 
Book unfold! 

XXX 

His orientalities had what Moore and 
Southey and Monckton Milnes^ and Victor 
Hugo lacked^ a profound and vital appreci- 
ation of the life of the East. Boss Browne's 
Syrian dragoman^ when he listened to the 
reading of ^^ Hassan to his Mare^'^ sprang 
up with tears in his eyes^ and protested that 
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the Arabs talked just that way to their 
horses-. 

HASSAN TO HIS MARE 

Come, my beauty ! come, my desert darling I 

On my shoulder lay thy glossy head I 
Fear not, though the barley-sack be empty, 

Here's the half of Hassan's scanty bread. 

Thou Shalt have thy share of dates, my beauty I 
And thou know'st my water-skin is free, 

Drink and welcome, for the wells are distant. 
And my strength and safety lies in thee. 

Bend thy forehead now, to take my kisses I - 
Lift in love thy dark and splendid eye : 

Thou art glad when Hassan mounts the saddle — 
Thou art proud he owns thee : so am I. 

Let the Sultan bring his boasted horses, 
Prancing with their diamond-studded reins ; 

They, my darling, shall not match thy fleetness 
When they course with thee the desert- plains ! 

Let the Sultan bring his famous horses, 
Let him bring his golden swords to me,— 

Bring his slaves, his eunuchs, and his harem ; 
He would ojffer them in vain for thee. 

We have seen Damascus, O my beauty I 
And the splendor of the Pashas there : 

What's their pomp and riches ? Why, I would not 
Take them for a handful of thy htdr ! 
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Khaled sings the praises of his mistress, 
And, because I've none, he pities me : 

What care I if he should have a thousand, 
Fairer than the morning 7 /have thee. 

He will find his passion growing cooler. 
Should her glance on other suitors fall ; 

Thou wilt ne'er, my mistress and my darling, 
Fail to answer at thy master's call. 

XXXI 

lu 1850 he began to meditate a poem whose 
theme was pictorial art. It was published 
in 1865 under the title '' The Picture of St. 
John '\ and immediately gave him an assured 
place among the poets of America. Long- 
fellow called it ^* a great poem^ — noble, sus- 
tained, and beautiful from beginning to 
end ; '* Lowell decided that no American 
poem except ^^ The Golden Legend '' could 
match it in finish and sustained power ; and 
Joseph Knight in the Fortnightly Review 
for March, 1867, said : 

He has not the earnestness of Longfellow, the wit 
of Lowell, or the breadth of Holmes, but in delicacy 
of workmanship and in wealth of suggestion he 
transcends them all*. 

This marks the close of the second stage 
of Bayard Taylor's development as a poet. 
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He was soon absorbed in the study of Goethe, 
and his mind was taking the cast of thought 
that was to determine his future literary 
product^ the first fruit of which was '^The 
Masque of the Gods'' (1872). This was an 
inspiration, written at a white heat in four 
days, and he always regarded it as his best 
work*. 

He read the Phi Beta Kappa poem at Har- 
vard, **The American Legend'', Emerson 
pronouncing it the best poem that had been 
delivered there 2. 

XXXII 

He never realized his conception more 
completely than in the idyllic narrative poem 
**Lar8, — A Pastoral of Norway", which, al- 
though published in 1873, had been silently 
fixing itself to form for six years. It real- 
ized his ideal, and won a place in critical 
esteem beside '^Evangeline", and the best 
of Tennyson's corresponding verse*. 

''Home Pastorals, Ballads, and Lyrics" 
(1875) contains also some of his odes. The 
effect of his reading of the Centennial ode 
was electrical and wonderful. He was 
crowded upon by the spontaneous congratu- 
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lation of the people^ and his ears were dinned 
with the applause of the ten thousand who 
had heard and not heard the strains that, 
without manuscript or notes, he had re- 
peated*. 

Besides **The Masque of the Gods'' he 
wrote two other dramas, ''The Prophet '^ 
and ''Prince Deukalion". The last, which 
is also his last book, gives his final concep- 
tion of life and of the universe. Within a 
month of its appearance he was dead*. 

XXXIII 

An English critic says that "the main 
drawback to the widespread acceptance of 
Bayard Taylor's poetry as a whole is its per- 
petual diff useness. His most ambitious pro- 
ductions are marred by a ceaseless effort to 
overstrain his powers." There is truth in 
this acute, though correct criticism that was 
the keenest disappointment of Taylor's life. 
Exhausting and multiform labors perpetu- 
ally forbade him to refine his subtle sense of 
poetry and to overtake the splendid ideal 
that he pursued. The permanent works of 
the human spirit seem to require solitude and 
repose for their creation*. 
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Involved in the expenses of Oedarcrof t he 
never knew the enormous value of freedom. 
He was always drawing on the strength of 
to-morrow to do the work of to-day*. 

Smyth says : 

His chief defect seems to be a lack of spontaneity. 
His poetry is all intended. It seem to be built up by 
the intellect. The reader searches in vain for an 
escape from the intellectual. He never gives rein to 
the spirit. In the " Bedouin Song ", '* The Song of 
the Camp", "Euphorion", he rises very near the 
heaven of highest song*. 

Stedman says : 

His gift was genuine and inherent, but he be- 
came too much diffused ; he strove to survey too 
large a precinct, and it was surprising how far, in 
more than ono direction, he made his lines extend. 
With all his facility and purpose, he found himself 
in a too arduous struggle between the duty of the 
hour and the still higher work fashioned after "the 
pattern which was shewed him in the Mount ". 

XXXIV 

Like Longfellow and Bryant^ he gave 
much of the last work of his life to transla- 
tion^ but he surpassed them both^ for his 
*' Faust ^' is universally recognized as the 
best in English. 
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He had a generous scheme of liying^ and 
he had a severely high ideal ; with splendid 
health and courage he struggled to win the 
one, and to realize the other. The swiftest 
runner could hardly hope to win in such a 
race*. 

He conceived the idea in 1850, began it 
in 1863, and finished it in 1870'. 

''Genius*', says Oarlyle, "is the capacity 
for taking infinite pains.'' Only a fellow of 
the craft can know the all unestimated sum 
of things that went to the magnificent suc- 
cess of Taylor's rendering of the great Ger- 
man poem. Probably no foreigner had a 
more thorough mastery of the German 
language. He mastered most of the pro- 
digious literature that has accumulated about 
the poem. He familiarized himself with 
the ramifications of the legend in history and 
art. 

He believed that poetry required for suc- 
cessful translation the original metre, and 
he so rendered ''Faust". Stedman says 
its merits are sympathetic quality, rapid 
poetic handling, and fidelity to text. Over 
every word he pondered with the minutest 
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care, — twenty or thirty synonyms for every 
chief word in a quatrain were hunted up, 
and hours, days, and weeks were spent in 
making the crooked word lie smooth. He 
says that the resonance of the original can 
be preserved only when the measure is clearly 
marked, and the vowel harmony imitated*. 
It is a splendid achievement, and no doubt 
his most enduring work. 

XXXV 

He was twice married. In 1860 he mar- 
ried Mary Agnew, who from a little girl had 
been his sweetheart : but she was known to 
be near deaths and within two months she 
was with the angels. 

When travelling upon the Nile he had 
met a German named August Bufleb, and a 
most affectionate friendship had grown up 
between them. In September, 1856 he re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Bufleb giving him 
a bit of property in Gotha. lie went there 
in August, 1856, and found a house furnished 
in antique styie^ with everything in place^ 
including even, tea, sugar, and beer. Here 
he became acquainted with Marie Hansen, a 
niece of Mrs. Bufleb, and daughter of the 
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eminent astronomer^ whom be married Oct. 
27, 1857. For 21 years she was his beloved 
wife and fellow-worker^ and she joined Hos- 
ace Scndder in editing his ^' Life and Let- 
ters8 '\ 

XXXVI 

Of his appearance Stoddard says : 

I have before me now a vision of him in his young 
manhood, tall, erect, active looking, and manly, 
with an aquiline nose, bright, loving eyes, and the 
dark, ringletted hair with which we endow in ideal 
the poet. There was a kindness ahd a courtesy in 
his greeting that went straight to my heart and as- 
sured me that I had found a friend'. 

In Parton^s Life of Horace Greeley '\ he 
is thus described : 

Pale, delicate-featured, with a curling beard and 
subdued mustache, slight in figure, and dressed with 
care, he has as little the aspect of an adventurous 
traveller, as much the air of a nice young gentleman, 
as can be imagined^. 

XXXVII 

Longfellow wrote touchingly when he 

died: 

Dead he lay among his books ! 
The peace of Gk>d was in his looks. 

As the statues in the gloom. 
Watch o'er Maximilian's tomb, 
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So those volumes from their shelves 
Watched him, silent as themselves. 

Thomas Bailey Aid rich wrote : 

BAYARD TAYLOR 

In other years— lost youth's enchanted years, 
Seen now, and evenmore, through blinding tears 
And empty longing for what may not be— 
The Desert gave him back to us ; the Sea 
Yielded him up ; the icy Norland strand 
Lured him not long, nor that soft German air 
He loved could keep him. Ever his own land 
Fettered his heart and brought him back again. 
What sounds are these of farewell and despair 
Borne on the winds across the wintry main ! 
What unknown way is this that he is gone, 
Our Bayard, in such silence and alone ? 
What new strange quest has tempted him once 

more 
To leave us ? Vainly standing by the shore. 
We strain our eyes. But patience I when the soft. 
Spring gales are blowing over Cedarcrof t, 
Whitening the hawthorn ; when the violets bloom 
Along the Brandy wine, and overhead 
The sky is blue as Italy *s, he will come. . . . 
In the wind's whisper, in the swaying pine. 
In song of bird and blossoming of vine, 
And all fair things he loved ere he was dead ! 
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^^In a liberal sense/' says Stedman^ 
'^somewhat as Emerson stands for Ameri- 
can thought^ the poet Lowell has become 
our representative man of letters^ ^'^ 

And yet he failed perhaps rather more 
than Bayard Taylor in reaching the possi- 
bilities of achievement. 

Posterity will remember him best for the 
^^Biglow Papers '', and '^Sir Launfal's Vis- 
ion ", both written in 1848. His next forty- 
three years were fuller of promise than of 
accomplishment^ . 

In poetry^ in humor^ and in criticism, the 
best work this country has produced is his. 
Yet he was not our greatest poet, our great- 
est humorist, or our greatest; critic. He 

(59) 
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showed what he could do> but he never half 
tried. In his own words : 

There seem nowadays to be two sources of lite- 
rary inspiration—fulness of mind and emptiness of 
pocket. 

Fulness of mind he had, but alas he was 
born with a full pocket, and though for a 
time he had to work for his daily bread, he 
soon had a comfortable income as a Harvard 
professor, and ceased to write for bread. 
Every thing that lineage, culture, wealth, 
and society could bestow was his without a 
struggle, — and he never struggled. Some- 
times the frenzy seized him, as when he 
wrote *' Sir Launfal*' in forty- eight hours, 
almost without food or sleep. The ** Com- 
memoration Ode "y considered by critics his 
finest work, was written in a single night, 
and the "Fable for Critics'' in a week^. 
But as a rule he was a writer always about to 
do great things, but seldom getting down to 
it. He could not read his class poem because 
he had been suspended for laziness, and his 
early poems suffered because he was too indo- 
lent to give them polish. Had he been born 
in obscurity, and forced to win what from 
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birth was lavished on him, his might have 
been among the proudest names in universal 
literature. 

II 

He was born in Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 
22, 1819. The city of Lowell got its name 
from one of his ancestors ; another founded 
the Lowell lectures in Boston. His father 
was a clergyman, unusually beloved and of 
high culture. He was the youngest of the 
household, a handsome boy, and his moth-' 
er*s darling. 

He entered Harvard at 15, where he was 
secretary of the Hasty Pudding Club, began 
to pick up nice editions of favorite authors, 
and was made editor of the college maga- 
zine. But he so neglected his recitations, 
that in 1838 was suspended, and lived for a 
time in Concord. He wrote the class poem 
here, but as his suspension continued he 
was unable to read it, and its publication in 
pamphlet form was the first of his books. 

Ill 

He thought some of the ministry, and 
began studying law ; then looked for a place 
in a store, thinking of becoming a business 
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man. Then he heard Daniel Webster pleads 
and decided once more to become a lawyer. 
Three months later he writes that he has 
quitted the law forever, and tries lecturing. 
At Ooncord they gave him 14 for a lecture^ 
and he wished they would ask him to lecture 
in Cambridge^ where they paid $15^ or in 
Lowell, where they paid $26. In April, 
1839, he has entered the counting room ; 
on May 21 he begins law studies again ; on 
June 28 he wishes some publisher would get 
out a volume of poems for him, so that he 
could get paid for his contributions ; on 
July 22 he still determines to fit himself for 
the law, but does not believe he shall prac- 
tise : " above all things ", he says, ^* should 
I love to be able to sit down and do some- 
thing literary for the rest of my natural 
life.'' 

On Aug. 4, he writes to George Loring : 

Qeorge, before I die your heart shall bo glad- 
dened by seeing your wayward, vain, and too often 
selfish friend do something that shall make his name 
honored. As Sheridan once said, it's in me, and — 
(we'll ekip the oath) it shall come out. 
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IV 

In the sammer of 1840 he took his degree 
as bachelor of laws^ and as his father gave 
up most of his property to make good the 
bankruptcy of another son^ and he became 
engaged to marry^ it became a serious ques- 
tion with him how to earn a living. 

He had been contributing under his own 
name and under the pseudonym of ^* Hugh 
Perceval '^ to the Knickerbocker Magazine, 
the Southern Literary Messenger, and other 
periodicals^ and he published a little volume 
called ^^ A Year's Life '', which gave him a 
place among American poets. He gave more 
time to literature than to law> and in 1842 
started a periodical called The Pioneer, 
which lived only three months^ and left him 
considerably in debt. 

He spent that winter in New York, and 
got a few acquaintances. In 1843 he pub- 
lished another volume of poems, containing 
the best of what he had written since the 
former. He published a volume of " Con- 
versations on Some of the Old Poets ", and 
in December, 1844, felt encouraged to marry, 
and did so. He was a regular contributor 
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to the Pennsylvania Freeman, formerly 
edited by Whittier^ and spent the winter in 
Philadelphia. 

V 

In 1846 he made an engagement to write 
for the Anti-Slavery Standard, of New 
York^ at a salary of $500 a year^ and sent 
articfes to it for nearly four years. In 1848 
he published the first of the " Biglow 
Papers '\ the " Fable for Critics ", and '' Sir 
LaunfaVs Vision '\ 

In 1855 he was appointed to succeed Long- 
fellow as professor of modern languages and 
literature in Harvard college, and went to 
Germany to make preparation. 

In September, 1850, he began his work as 
professor, but, like Longfellow (xxiii.99), 
he found its exactions irksome, and the de- 
mands made upon him such as to interfere 
more or less with the free exercise of his 
poetic faculty. His lectures during the 
twenty years which he held a professorship 
had a wide range through the field of mod- 
ern literature, and were such as college 
students have rarely had the good fortune to 
hear^ . 
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VI 

Prom 1872 to 1874 he was in Europe, re- 
ceiving honors from the universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and welcomed every- 
where by men of letters*. 

President Hayes, at the suggestion, it 
is said, of Ilowells, in 1877 offered to 
Lowell the Austrian mission, which he de- 
clined. But he subsequently accepted the 
appointment to Spain, possibly because he 
was then engaged in the study of Cervantes 
and the Spanish drama. In 1880 he was 
transferred from Madrid to London. He 
was then sixty years old. His fame rose, 
full-orbed upon Great Britain, and he had a 
reception seldom given to a stranger. He 
was again made welcome by men eminent in 
letters and in social rank, and was especially 
honored by the Queen. On the accession of 
President Cleveland in 1885 he retired*. 

He had an inherited tendency to gout, 
and suffered at times severely ; even as far 
back as 1857 there were times when the pain 
seized the soles of his feet so sharply that he 
would lift them spasmodically high in air, 
with half-suppressed groans that were heart- 
aching to hear. 
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He died on Aug. 12, 1891, after long and 
terrible suffering. 

VII 

Mr. Loweirs first verses attracted little 
attention, and his surpassing ability was not 
suspected until he began to write " The Big- 
low Papers ". In his own words : 

Very far from being a popular author under my 
own name, so far, indeed, as to be almost unread, I 
found the verses of my pseudonyme copied every- 
where. 

The occasion was political. Even in the 

days of the Mexican War he was a mug- 

wamp. He says of himself : 

I always hated politics in the ordinary sense of 
the word and I am not likely to grow fonder of 
them* [?], now that I have learned how rare it is to 
find a man who can keep principle clear from party 
and personal prejudice, or can conceive the possi- 
bility of another's doing so. 

He thus expresses his opinion of political 

management : 

So they march in processions, an* git up hooraws. 
An' tramp thru the mud fer the good o* the cause. 
An* think they're a kind o' f ulfiUin* the prophecies, 

* Compare " he don't ", which occurs twice in " A Fable 
for Critics ". 
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Wen they're on'y jest changin' the holders of offices ; 
Ware A sot afore, B is comf'tably seated, 
One humbug's victorious an' t'other defeated, 
Each honnable doughface gits jest wut he axes, 
An' the people, — their annooal soft- sod der an' taxes. 

VIII 

But he had married a zealous aboIitionlBt 
whom he deeply loved, and he was indignant 
that Massachusetts should abet a war of 
which the main purpose was the extension of 
slavery. 

'Twouldn't suit them Southern fellers, 

They're a dreffle graspin' set. 
We must oilers blow the bellers 
Wen they want their irons het. 

There was a rage just then for enlisting, 
and he represents "Hosea Biglow^as ridi- 
cnling the popular craze. 

Ef any thin's foolisher and moor dicklus than 
militerry gloary it is milishy gloary. 

IX 

Of these papers the third especially caught 
the popular ear : 

Parson Wilbur sez he never heerd in his life 
Thet th' Apostles rigged out in their swaller-tail 
coats, 
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An' marched round in front of a drum an' a fife, 
To git some on 'em office, 'an some on 'em votes ; 

But John P. 

Robinson, he 
8ez they did'nt know every thin' down in Judee. 

The refrain proved so taking that he tried 
it again : 

Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ; — 

"Yes," sez Davis, o' Miss., 

** The perfection o' bliss 
Is in skinnin' that same old coon," sez he. 

And in the second series 

Who made the law thet hurts, John, , 

Heads Twin, — ditto tails? 
'*J. B." was on his shirts, John, 
Onless my memory fails. 

Ole Uncle S., sez he, '* I guess 

(I'm good at thet)," sez he, 
** Thet sause for goose ain't j^^ the juice 

For ganders with J. B., 

No more'n with you or me I " 

X 

As a type of the politician of the day, he 

gives us the speech of Increase D. OThace 

[Doughface], Esq: 

I'm willin' a man should go tollable strong 

Agin* wrong in the abstract, fer that kind o* wrong 

Is oilers unpop'lar an' never gits pitied. 
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Because it's a crime no one never committed ; 
But he mus' n't be hard on partickler sins, 
Coz then he'll be kickin' the people's own shins. 

Here he introduces the " hifalutin '' ora- 
tory of the day : 

Ef it aint jest the thing thet's well pleasin' to Gkxl, 
It makes us thought highly on elsewhere abroad ; 
The Rooshian black eagle looks blue in his eerie 
An' shakes both his heads wen he hears o' Monteery ; 
In the Tower Victory sets, all of a fluster. 
An' reads, with locked doors, how we won Cherry 

Buster ; 
An' old Philip Lewis—thet come an' kep' school 

. here 
For the mere sake o' scorin' his ryalist ruler 
On the tenderest part of our kings infuturo — 
Hides his crown underneath an old shut in his 

bureau. 
Breaks off in his brags to a suckle o' merry kings. 
How. he often hed hided young native Amerrikins, 
An' turnin' quite faint in the midst of his fooleries, 
Sneaks down stairs to bolt the front door o' his 

Tooleries. 

XI 

We have too, '^ The Pious Editor's Creed '' : 

I €Um*t believe in princerple. 
But O, Iduin interest ; 

and a ^'Letter from a Candidate for the 
Presidency '* : 
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Ez fer the war, I go agin it,— 

I mean to say I kind o' du,— 
Thet is, I mean thet, bein' in it, 

The best way wuz to fight it thru ; 
Not but wut abstract war is horrid, 

I sign to thet with all my heart, — 
But civlyzation does git forrid 

Sometimes upon a powder-cart. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Ez to my princerples, I glory 
In hevin' nojihin' o' the sort ; 

I aint a Wig, I aint a Tory, 
I'm just a candidate in short. 

XII 

A Second Series of these papers was pub- 
lished during the Civil War, the following 
extract from a supposed message of Jeff. 
Davis being a characteristic passage : 

I say nothin' benders our takin' our place 

Ez the very f us' -best o' the whole human race, 

A spittin' tobacker ez proud ez you please 

On Victory's bes' carpets, or loafin* at ease 

In the Tool'ries front-parlor, discussin' affairs 

With our heels on the backs o' Napoleon's new 

chairs, 
An' princes amixin' our cocktails an' slings, — 
Excep', wal, excep' jest a very few things, 
Sech ez navies an' armies an' wherewith to pay. 
An' gittin' our sogers to run t' other way. 
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An' not be too over-pertickler in tryin' 
To hunt up the very las' ditches to die in. 

XIII 
All this was poetry with a moral purpose. 
He says of himself in " A Fable for Critics '' : 

There is Lowell, who's striving Parnassus to climb 
With a whole bale of isms tied together with rhyme. 
He might get on alone, spite of brambles and 

boulders, 
But he can't with that bundle he has on his shoulders. 
The top of the hill he will ne'er come nigh reaching 
Till he learns the distinction 'twixt singing and 

preaching ; 
His lyre has some chords that would ring pretty 

well 
But he 'd rather by half make a drum of the shell, 
And rattle away till he's old as Methusalem, 
At the head of a march to the last new Jerusalem. 

The 

Zekle crep' up, quite unbeknown, 

was thrown off carelessly in response to the 
printer's request for something to fill out a 
page, and the last stanzas were thrown away 
into absolute oblivion because the printer 
needed no more for his page. 

XIV 

^^A Fable for Critics*' was published 
anonymously with this title page : 
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Reader I walk up at once (it will soon be too late) 
and buy at a perfectly ruinous rate 



FABLE FOR CRITICS; 

OR. BETTER. 

{I like, as a thing that the reader's first fancy may strike^ 

an old-fashioned tltle-parje. 

such as presents a tabular view of the volume's contents,) 

A GLANCE 

AT A FEW OF OUR LITERARY PROGENIES 

{Mrs. Malaptvp's word) 

yitoM 

THE TUB OF DIOGENES ; 

A N'OCAL AND MUSICAL MEDLEY, 

THAT 18, 

A SERIES OF JOKES 

who accompanies himself with a rub-a-dubdub^full of spirit and 

(/race, on the top of the tub, 

Set forth in October, the Slst day, 

In the year '48. O. P. Putnam, Broadway. 
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XV 
One has only to compare this with Pope's 
" Dunciad," or Byron'a " EogliBh Bards and 
Scotch Ileriewers ", to appreciate how deli- 
cate s task was undertaken, and how well it 
was accomplished. There is no sounder 
criticism for 
practical nse in a 
literature class 
than mnch of 
this. Take for 
inetancethe com- 
parison of Emer- 
son with Oarlyle, 
or the perfect 
picture of Haw- 
A. BKiiraoN aloott, I7BB-1838 thome, or note 
how these two lines paint Alcott to ub : 
With the Parthenon nigh, and the olfTe-treea o'er 

him, 
Artd tuvtr a fact to perp!»^ htm or bore him. 

This power of depicting with a few bold 
strokes what most writers have to elaborate 
is characteristic. 

Thus in " The Cathedral " he meets at 
dinner in Obartres three Englishmen who 
supposed he was French, 
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And, clubbing in one mesa their lack of phrase, 
Set their best man to grapple with the Gaul. 
*' Esker vans ate a nahitang? " he asked ; 
*' I never ate one ; are they good ? " asked I ; 
Whereat they stared, then laughed, and we were 
friends. 

Every book of travel tells a story like 
this^ but where else is it told so completely 
in so few words ? 

XVI 

Another old story is that of the monk 
who said reflectively as he showed to visitors 
the paintings in one of the great cathedrals : 
^* We who show these pictures and you who 
look at them are but a passing show. Gene- 
ration follows generation^ and we who stand 
here for a moment are but as the brook that 
floweth by, while these faces look down, ever 
the same, — calm, fixed, enduring, till some- 
times I fancy 'tis they who are the reality 
and we the shadows." 

How admirably in this same poem has 
Lowell expressed this thought : 

I stood before the triple northern port, 
Where dedicated shapes of saints and kings, 
Stern faces bleared with immemorial watch, 
Looked down benignly grave and seemed to say. 
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Te come and go incessant ; we remain 
Safe in the lialloxoed quiets of the past ; 
Be reverent, ye who flit and are forgot. 
Of faith so nobly realized as this. 

XVII 

Nor can one forbear to quote that perfect 
contrast of the two styles of architecture : 

The Grecian gluts me with its perfectness, 
Unanswerable as Euclid, self contained, 
The one thing finished, in this hasty world, 
Forever finished though the barbarous pit, 
Fanatical on hearsay, stamp and shout 
As if a miracle could be encored. 
But ah I this other, this that never ends. 
Still climbing, luring fancy still to climb. 
As full of morals half -divined as life, 
Graceful, grotesque, with ever new surprise 
Of hazardous caprices sure to please. 
Heavy as nightmare, airy-light as fern, 
Imagination's very -self in stone t 

XVIII 

This power of course finds frequent exer- 
cise in the forcible statement of familiar 
truths : 

But chance is like an amberill,— it don't take twice 
to lose it. — Biglow Papers. 

My gran'ther's rule was safer 'n 'tis to crow : 
Don*t never prophesy — onless ye know.— lb. 
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Change jes' for change, is like them big hotels 
When they shift plates, an' let ye live on smells.— i&. 

An' yit there ain't a man thet needs be told. 
Thet Now's the only bird lays eggs o' gold.— id. 

Like rockets druv by their own burnln*, 
All leap an* light. — lb. 

Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare ; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, — 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me. 

— Bit Launfal. 

XIX 

He has given us pictures here and there 
of the school-room. 

If any tyro found a name too tough, 
And looked at her, pride furnished skill enough ; 
She nerved her larynx for the desperate thing, 
And cleared the five-barred syllables at a spring. 

— Biglow Papers. 

Ther' 's a small schoorus' there where four roads 

meet, 
The door-steps hollered out by little feet. 
An' side posts carved with names whose owners 

grew 
To gret men, some on 'em, an' deacons, tu ; 
't ain't used no longer, coz the town hez gut 
A high-school, where they teach the Lord knows 

wut: 
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Three-story larnin' *b pop'lar now ; I guess 
We thrlv' ez wal on jes' two stories less, 
For it strikes me tber' 's sech a thing ez sinnin' 
By overloadin' children's underplnnin'.— -76. 

XX 

He has positive ideas as to literary style, 
insisting especially on simplicity. Parson 
Wilbur thinks the sweetest smell in nature is 
not new-mown hay or a baby^s breath, but 
fresh air ; and while he deplores the writing 
of verses on '^My Mother's Grave'' while 
that excellent lady is still alive and in excel- 
lent health, he remarks : 

Nevertheless, the writing of verses is a good 
rhetorfcal exercitation, as teaching us what to shun 
most carefully in prose. For prose bewitched is 
like window-glass with bubbles in it, distorting 
what it should show with pellucid veracity. 

, Hosea Biglow speaks thus of introduc- 
tions : 

Tumin* of it over I recclected how they used to 
put wut they called Argymunce onto the frunts of 
poymns, like poorches afore housen whare you 
could rest ye a spell whiht you was concludin' 
whether yu'd go in or not espediully where tha wuz 
darters, though I most alius found it the best plen 
to go in fust and think afterwards an' the girls likes 
it best tu. 
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XXI 

Quotations like this might be multiplied : 

Ah, men do not know how much strength is in 

poise, 
That he goes the farthest who goes far enough. 
And that all beyond that is just bother and stuff. 

—Fable for Critics. 

An' his gret sword behind him sloped away 
Long 'z a man's speech that dunno what to say. 

— Biglow Papers, 

Words, if you keep 'em, pay their keep. 
But gabble's the short road to ruin , 

It's gratis, {gals half price), but cheap 
At no rate, ef it benders doin'.— 76. 

The'ry thinks Fact a pooty thing, 
An' wants the banns read right ensuin' ; 

But Fact wun't noways wear the ring 
'Thout years o' settin' up an' wooin'. — lb. 

In the Biglow Papers he even goes so far 
as to prefer the quaint dialect of the New 
England farmers : 

I kcfi write long-tailed, ef I please, — 

But when I'm jokin', no, I thankee ; 

Then, 'fore I know it, my idees 

Run helter-skelter into Yankee. 
* * * 

An' yit I love th' unhighschooled way 
or farmers had when I was younger ; 
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Their talk was meatier, an' 'ould stay, 
While book-froth seems to whet your hunger. 

Yet he is careful to discriminate between 
provincialism and slang. 

Slang is always vulgar, because it is not a natural 
but an affected way of talking, and all mere tricks 
of speech or writing ase offensive. 

XXII 

But Mr. Lowell is primarily a poet of 
nature. His best work, and his verses that 
will endure, are his descriptions. His is not 
the cold admiration of Bryant,* who seems 
to admire Nature less than he admires him- 
self for admiring her, but the passionate 
warmth of a lover. 

Hosea Biglow declares : 

Nor th' airth don't git put out with me 
Thet love her 'z though she was a woman ; 

Why, th* ain't a bird upon the tree 
But half foi^gives my hein' human. 

And again in ^^ Under the Willows'^ : 

I care not how men trace their ancestry, 
To ape or Adam ; let them please their whim ; 
But I in June am midway to believe 
A tree am^ong 7ny far progenitors, 

* (There's no doubt that he stands in supreme lc«-olation.) 

—A Fable for Critics. 
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Such sympathy is mine with all the race, 
Such mutual recognition yaguely sweet 
There is between us. Surely there are times 
When they consent to own me of their kin, 
And condescend to me, and call me cousin, 
Murmuring faint lullabies of eldest time, 
Forgotten, and yet dumbly felt with thrills 
Moving the lips, though fruitless of the words. 
And I have many a lifelong leafy friend, 
Never estranged nor careful of my soul. 
That knows I hate the axe, and welcomes me 
Within his tent as if I were a bird, 
Or other free companion of the earth. 
Yet undegenerate to the shifts of men. 

XXIII 

There will never be a generation of Eng- 
lish-speaking people who will not quote from 
^*Sir Launfal '' when the June-days come : 

And what is so rare as a day in June ? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days. 

But there are other descriptions of June 

worthy to stand by it, like Hosea Biglow^s 

'^ Sunthin^ in the Pastoral Line '\ Who can 

forget his bobolink : 

June's bridesman, poet o' the year, 
Gladness on wings, the bobolink, is here : 
Half-hid in tip-top apple-blooms he swings, 
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Or climbs aginst the breeze with quiverin* wiDgs, 
Or, givin' way to 't in a mock despair, 
Rum down a brook o* laughter ^ thru the air. 

And again in '^ Under the Willows " : 

The bobolink has come, and like the soul 
Of the sweet season vocal in a bird, 
Gurgles in ecstacy we know not what 
Save June! Dear June! Kow God be praised for 
June. 



But June is full of nvitations sweet, 

Forth from the chimney's yawn and thrice-read 

tomes 
To leisurely delights and sauntering thoughts 
That brook no ceiling narrower than the blue. 
The cherry, drest for bridal, at my pane 
Brushes, then listens. Will he come f The bee. 
All dusty as a miller, takes his toll 
Of powdery gold, and grumbles. What a day 
To sun me and do nothing ! Nay, I think 
Merely to bask and ripen is sometimes 
TTie student* s wiser business; the brain 
That forages all climes to line its cells. 
Ranging both worlds on lightest wings of wish. 
Will not distil the juices it has sucked 
To the sweet substance of pellucid thought. 
Except for him who hath the secret learned 
To mix his blood with sunshine and to take 
The winds into his pulses. 
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XXIV 

Here is a poem of his that every school- 
child should commit to memory among his 
earliest treasures : 

THE BEGGAR 

A beggar through the world am I, — 
From place to place I wander by. 
Fill up my pilgrim's scrip for me, 
For Christ's sweet sake and charity ! 

A little of thy steadfastness, 

Hounded with leafy gracefulness, 

Old oak, give me, — 

That the world's blasts may round me blow. 

And I yield gently to and fro, 

While my stout-hearted trunk below 

And firm- set roots unshaken be. 

Some of thy stern, unyielding might, 

Enduring still through day and night 

Rude tempest-shock and withering blight, — 

That I may keep at bay 

The changeful April sky of chance 

And the strong tide of circumstance, — 

Give me, old granite gray, 

Some of thy pensiveness serene. 

Some of thy never-dying green, 

Put in this scrip of mine, — 

That griefs may fall like snow-flakes light, 
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And deck me in a robe of white, 
Ready to be an angel bright,-* 
O sweetly mournful pine. 

A little of thy merriment, 
Of thy sparkling, light content, 
Give me, my cheerful brook, — 
That I may still be full of glee 
And gladsomeness where'er I be, 
Though fickle fate hath prisoned me 
In some neglected nook. 

Ye have been very kind and good 
To me, since I've been in the wood ; 
Ye have gone nigh to fill my heart ; 
But good by, kind friends, every one, 
I've far to go ere set of sun ; 
Of all good things I would have part. 
The day was high ere I could start, 
And so my journey's scarce begun. 

Heaven help me I how could I forget 

To beg of thee, dear violet ! 

Some of thy modesty, 

That blossoms here as well, unseen, 

As if before the world thou 'dst been, 

O, give, to strengthen me. 

XXV 

His poem, '^The Present Crisis ^^ the 
longest of the American poems which the 
Regents require to be committed to memory 
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("EegeDts' SelectioQS in American Litera- 
ture", pp. 16-38), contains the stanza quoted 
by Charles Samner in that celebrated speech 
in the senate on the crime against Kansas 
that proToked the assault of Preston Brooks : 
For humaDiCy sweeps onward ; where toda? the 

mai'tyr stands 
On the morrow crouches Judas, with the silver Id his 

Far In front the cross stands ready, and the crack- 
Hug fagots burn, 
While the hootiog mob of yesterday In silent awe 

To glean up the scattered ashes Into History's golden 

He had no patience with compromise. 
He wrote in 1850 
of Horace Mann : 

Icannothelpthlnk- 
\ lug that Mr. Mann 
\ will be re-elected, and 
1 1 hope he will, for I 
' think he has had a 
/ sufficiently severe ex- 
perience of the folly 
of trying to serve 
party and duty at the 
same time. Like the 
tapster in Henry IV. he has had only time to cry 
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** Anon, sir/' to both parties at once, without satis- 
fying either^ . 

XXVI 

LowelPs first payment for his poems came 
to him at the age of twenty-two, when he 
was invited to write for a new annual at 15 
per page. It wias at this time that he wrote 
of the literary man as the hungriest, need- 
iest, empty-pursiest, and without-a-centiest 
fellow on earth ^ *. Later he writes : 

I think I may safely reckon on earning $400 by 
my pen the next year, which will support me. Be- 
tween this and June, 1843, I think I shall have freed 
myself of debt and become an independent man. I 
am to have $15 a poem for the Miscellany, $10 from 
Graham, and I have made an arrangement with the 
editor of the Democratic Review by which I shall 
probably get $10 or $15 more^. 

Feb. IG, 1845, he writes : 

Graham will no doubt give me $30, as he has 
done, for a poem. My new book, ** Conversations 
on the Old Poets ", will pay me $100 for the first 
edition if it sells well. My volume of poetry maybe 
called $50 a year more. Another source of revenue 
has opened to me since I have come hither. The 
anti-slavery friends pay me $5 for a leader for their 
paper, which comes out once a fortnight, making 
$10 a month while I am here. You see I am not in 
want^ 
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And on March 21 : 

You will be glad to hear that the first edition of 
my " Conversations" (1,000) is gone already. I be- 
gin to feel rich. Owen owes me nearly $300 at this 
moment I hope my wealth will not make me 
proud * . 

On Dec. 20, 1848, he says of the '' Biglow. 
Papers '* : 

The first edition (1,500) were all gone in a week, 
so that the book was actually out of print before a 
second edition could be struck oil from the plates. 
If the relative positions of author and publisher 
were established on a proper footing I ought to have 
cleared at least $400 by these two editions. As it is 
I shall make $250, from which something like $200 
will be deducted to pay for my stereotyped plates. 
This however, will also cover the printing of "Sir 
Launfal ", which was published Monday^. 

XXVII 

Besides his salary as professor at Harvard 
he had $3,000 a year from 1857 to 1861 as 
editor of the Atlantic^ and from 18G3 to 1872 
was well paid as associate editor of the North 
American Review, On Dec. 21, 1865, he 
writes : 

Is $50 any object with me ? I should think so. 
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If greenbacks and their figures grew upon trees I 
•should be a lusty climber. Neither are odes to be 
found on every bush. As for pay I am lucky, 
though it puzzles me. The public with a shocking 
want of discrimination buy everybody's books but 
mine, and yet my verses are worth as much to a 
magazine as any other author's. However, that's 
their aftair and not mine. For some years I have 
had twice fifty for whatever I write, and three or 
four times fifty for a long poem^. 

He writes Jan. 10, 1887, of his new book : 

I get twenty-five cents copyright on copies sold 
during the first eight months of its publication, and 
then it goes into my general copyright, for which I 
am paid £400 a year. Not much after fifty years of 
authorship, but enough to keep me from the alms- 
house. 

On Sept. 23, 1889, he chronicles that 
when he got back to London he found a letter 
from the New York Ledger inclosing a draft 
for two hundred pounds for whatever he 
should choose to send. So he sent them some 
verses that he had just written, pacifying his 
scruples with the thought that after all it 
was only his name they were paying for, and 
they knew best what it was worth to them^. 
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XXVIII 
The most important of the reviewe and 
Btadiea in the Atlantic and North American 
are contained in "My Study Windows" 
(1870), and in the first and second seriei of 
"Among My Books " (1870-76), which, with 
the "Fireside Travels", and "Converea- 
tions ", make up his five Tolumes of prose. 
Of hia criticism Stedman says : 

His scrutfnj is aure, and hla tests ate apt and in- 
Btant. He is a de- 
tective to be dreaded 
by preWndera. * • 
Probably tbe most 
brimsntofbiBllght- 
I er esaaya Is tLat On 
, Certain Conde- 
sceasloD Id PuTelgn- 
era. The eentf nces 
gleam with wit, as 
from tbe play of 
polished sworda. 
~ All forms of satire, 
irony, raillery, and sarcasm, are seen In It, but al- 
ways Id a quiet, bantering strain, and never with 
angry purpose. The delicate ridicule of the palron- 
Izlng critics of our literature, institutions, and man- 
ners, is delicious. The airy grace of this sustwned 
pleasantry is without parallel". 
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XXIX 

Howelle, who encceeded him as editor of 
__ _ the Atlantic, 

wrote of him in 
that magazine : 

H e inatlnctlvely 
Btrlres not onlj M 
give his senae a per- 
fect form of speech, 
but to make it a 
taQgible.detacbable, 
portable image : tiie 
critic in liim turns 
aitiat OT poet, upon 

W,Liu« Dwi, IlowELLS, 1837- the first OCCSfdon. 

* * * Dante is as tangible a pTesence la Mr. 
Lowell's book as If a commenlator Ijad never lived, 
and that august figure, which so many have labored 
to obscure, stands out In the relief and noble pro- 
portion of which any sincere and faithful reader of 
bis poem may have gUmptes if he will keep Ms mind 
clear of the rubbish of centuries of supposition and 
attribution. * *■ • Imagine criticism with the 
appreciative bumor of Lamb's, the keen, poetic 
synipatby of Hunt's, the artistic insight of HaElitt'a, 
and you have something like Mr. Lowell's, but noth- 
ing (]uit« like It till you have added his own erudi- 
tion. 
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XXX 

In 1855 he began lecturing. He liked it 
no better than Bayard Taylor, writing : 

I begin my annual dissatisfaction of lecturing 
next Wednesday. I cannot get used to it ; all my 
nightmares are of lecturing^. 

And again : 

I hate this business of lecturing. To be received 
at a bad inn by a song committee in a room with a 
stove that smokes but not exhilarates, to have three 
cold fish scales laid in your hand to shake, to be 
carried to a cold lecture room, to read a cold lecture 
to a cold audience, to be carried back to your smoke- 
side, and the three fish scales again — well it is not 
delightful exactly. On the whole I was so desper- 
ate that after a week of it I wrote out hither to be 
let off — but they would not, and so here I am. I 
shall go home with $600 in my pocket, and one of 
those insects so common in Italy and Egypt in my 
ear. Sometimes, though, one has very pleasant 
times, and one gets tremendous puffs in the local 
papers^. 

XXXI 
He was always a handsome man. Charles 
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• Akera, an artist, 
who spent some 
time in Mr. Low- 
el 1*8 household, 
modelling for 
bronze relief por- 
traits of Beveral of 
the Harvard pro- 
fesBorSiSaid ofhim: 
HIb fair complexion 
aod long, curling, 
brown hair, parted In the middle, gave an imprcB- 
slon of youth, which the rather heavj red moue- 
tacbe and beard 'could scarcelj abate. Yet some- 
times when Intent in thought, joutb vanUbed. and 
he had the look of the huBt of Homer ;— a difficult 
subject, I soon found, for an Immature artist. He 
had as many moods as a town full of men. Under 
tbese moods where was the real Lowell ? He was 
quite ready to reveal himself, — but there were so 
many of him [ • • » 

He was quite fastidious Id bis person and dresB, 
always clothed in the simplest and best manner. 
With the conceit of provincial youth, I chose to dis- 
r^ard something of the prevailing fashion In dress 
and substitute some of my own notions. This kind 
of Individuality be ridiculed, and said It was modest 
and proper to dreas just as other people did. His 
taste In tbese matters was uneiceptlouable". 
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A servant in Mr. Underwood's house who 
had admitted Lowell one evenings said to 
her mistress in naive admiration^ ^' I declare^ 
ma'am^ Mr. Lowell has the coaxinest eyes I 
ever see wid a man*.'' 

XXXII 

He had a shy ba( warmly affectionate 
nature^ of which he made more demonstra- 
tion than is common among Americans. 

He writes to a friend : 

My sorrows are not literary ones, but those of 
daily life. I pass through the world and meet 
scarcely a response to the affectfonateness of my 
nature. I believe Maria [his wife] alone knows how 
loving I am to them. Brought up in a reserved and 
conventional family I cannot in society appear what 
I really am. I go out sometimes with my heart so 
full of yearning for my fellows, that the indifferent 
look with which even entire strangers pass me 
brings tears into my eyes. And then to be looked 
upon by those who do know me (externally) as 
" Lowell the poet " — it makes me sick. Why not 
as Lowell the man",— the boy rather, as ** Jimmy 
Lowell", as I was at school^ ? 

Underwood says : 

Complaints were made during his last years of 
Lowell's forbidding manners, and there were intima- 
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tioQS that he was less American at heart than Brit 
ish ; but nothing is mor« certain than the persistence 
of his patriotic feeling and his courage to express 
it under all circumstances. 

A man of seventy who has passed through vicis- 
situdes is seldom effusive, and Lowell certainly was 
no exception to the rule. People who expected 
that Hosea Biglow would be found sitting on a gate 
in Hyde Park, whittling and telling stories, were 
hardly prepared to see a rather stately man in fault- 
less dress, whose steady eyes repelled familiarity, 
and sometimes rebuked pretension*. 

XXXIII 

In conversation with his friends he was 
irresistible. Underwood says : 

It was impossible for him to repress the bright 
fancies and droll conceits suggested by reading and 
conversation. Wit was as natural to him as breath- 
ing, and when the mood was on he could not help 
seeing and signalling puns. But epigrams and puns 
were the accompaniments, and not the end and aim 
of his conversation ; his perceptions were keen and 
just ; his reading had been well-nigh universal ; and, 
with his instant power of comparison, his judgments 
were like intuitions. But his discourse often took 
on an airy and tantalizing form, and wreathed itself 
in irony, or flowered in simile, or exploded in arti- 
fices, until it ended in some merry absurdity. Such 
play of argument, fancy, humor, word- twisting, and 
sparkling nonsense was seldom witnessed, except in 
the talk of the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table*. 
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Max Muller says : 

He was a professor, and at the same time a poli- 
tician and a man of the world. * * * In society 
he was at home in England as much as in America, 
in Spain as well as in Holland. * * ♦ His con- 
versation was inexhaustible, his information aston- 
ishing^*. 

And Leslie Stevens : 

I need not speak of his singular success in social 
functions of all kinds, and especially in after-dinner 
oratory. If he had been studying all his life to hit 
off the taste of an English audience he could not 
have done it better^. 

XXXIV 

He could not restrain his playfulness. 
Mr. Aker, the sculptor, tells how one evening 
while Mr. Lowell was a Harvard professor as 
they were passing through an unfrequented 
lane, Mr. Lowell jumped up on the wall and 
began to crow lustily in furtherance of some 
ridiculous narrative, when unluckily a group 
of students came around the corner, seeing 
whom he instantly stiffened into the solemn 
professor of belles letters, returning the 
salute of the astonished youth with immese 
gravity. His fooling was irresistible. At 
table he was as good as a company of play- 
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ers^ and was wont to declaim and narrate^ 

sometimes in broadest Yankee dialect^ till 

laughter became a fatigue^ i 

This pursuit of a sudden fancy appears in 

all his writings Stedman says : 

In a single page he compares Chaucer's style to a 
river and a precious vintage, and contrasts it with 
the froth of champagne atid the folly of Milo. 

And again : 

In trying both to express his conviction and. to 
find a method of his own he betrayed an irregular 
ear, and a voice rare in quality but not wholly to be 
rejied upon. He had a way, moreover, of "drop- 
ping " like his own bobolink, of letting down his fine 
passages with odd conceitis, mixed metaphors, and 
licenses, which as a critic he would not overlook in 
another. To all this add a knack of coining uncouth 
words for special tints of meaning, when there are 
good enough counters in the language for any poet's 
need}^. 

XXXV 

He was sensitive to criticism^ and writes 
testily : 

I may be a bad poet, but I am a good versifier. 
I write with far more ease in verse than in prose. I 
have studied the subject, and I understand it from 
beginning to end. There is not a rough verse in my 
book that isn't intentional, and if my critic's ears 
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were as good as thej are long they'd perceive it, I 
don't believe the man ever lived who put more con- 
science into his verses thao I do^ 

His theory was, like Browaing's, that verse 
was better with the 
sharp impression 
of the coin with 
which it came 
L from the mint of 
I the imagination. 
Stedmansays: 
It is a fellow-feel - 
log which leadB him 
to aay of Dryden, that 
"one of the charms 

liOBEHT BROWBINO. 18121890 ^f j^jg (^g( ^rjting IS 

that everythlog seems struck oft at heat, as by a 
Buperiot man In the best mood of his talk." This 
transfer of hie own nature ia delightful. He mil be 
free, and his censors should rate bis freedom at its 
worth, and not hold bim too rigidly to convention- 
alities which heunderstands.yetchooses to forego". 
XXXVI 

It need hardly be said that his letters are 
charming. It never occnred to him to keep 
back his best from his friends because it 
conld be sold for printing at so much a page. 

Thns he writes from Baltimore in 1877: 
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I feel 



We are overwhelmed with klndneaa here. 
Tery much as an elderly oyster might irho was sud- 
denly whiffed away Into a polka with an electric eel. 

Speaking of t^e fact that a certain layer 
of society had taken np Buffalo Bill in Lon- 
don, he Bays : 

I think the true key to this eagemeed tor llona — 
even of the poodle aort — is the dullness of the arei- 
age English mind. I never come back here without 
being struck with it. Henry James said It always 
stupefied blm at first when he came back from tlie 
Continent. What It craves beyond everything is a 
sensation ; anything that will serve as a Worcester- 
shire sauce to its sluggish palate. 

He writes to R. W. Gilder, Oct. 9, 1890 : 
I don't know DeQutncy well enough lo write 
anything about blm. 
I have not read a line 
of his these thirty 
years. I never write 
about any body wltli- 
out reading him 
through BO as to get a 
total Impression, aatl I 
have not time anou£;h 
to do that in bib Sdse 
now. The only teel- 
Ing I find in my 
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memory concerning him is that he was a kind of in- 
spired cad, and an amplification of that with criti- 
cal rose-water wouldn't answer your purpose. 
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WM. DEAN HOWELLS 



The facts of Mr. Howells's life are few and 
simple. He was 
born in Martins- 
ville, 0., March 
1 , 1837. His 
I father soon after 
I became publUher 
of a newspaper in 
Hamilton, Ohio, 
and like Read, 
Taylor, and 
wiLUAu DiAH uowELu. I83T— Whitman, he was 
in early life a printer, working in hie father's 
office until he was 22 years old. At an early 
age he began to write for his father's jour- 
(108) 
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nal^ and in 1858 was for a time news editor 
on the Ohio State Journal, In Dec, 1859, 
he joined John J. Piatt, a fellow printer, in 
publishing *^ Poems of Two Friends ^\ In 
1860, he wrote the life of Abraham Lincoln, 
and the next year was appointed by him 
United States consul in Venice, the service 
and the reward being much the same as that 
for which Hawthorne was made consul at 
Liverpool. He remained there until 1865, 
after which he returned to New York, and 
after some work on the Nation he became in 
1866 assistant editor on the ^^Zaw^ic if ow^7i?y. 
He became editor in 1871, and remained so 
for ten years. He then spent a year in 
Europe, and after various literary work up- 
on his return, in 1885 he accepted a position 
on Harper's Monthly with the provision that 
all his books should thereafter be published 
by Harper & Bros. It was said at the time 
that the consideration of this was a yearly 
salary of $10,000. 

II 
It seems almost forgotten now that his 
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first literary recog- 
nition was as a 
poet. It was his 
poems that called 
I Mr. Lowell's atten- 
I tioQ to bim.aDd it 
) Mr. Lowell's 
friendship which 
did so mnch to put 
him upon the road 
— .= ,w-,«...„u...^,.,»-,™i to reputation. In- 
deed, Lowell lavished upon him that warm 
affection to which so few men give expres- 
sion. He had written to him so far back as 
1860: 

M3/ dear young friend :—Hete ta a note to Mr. 
Hawthorne which ;ou cao use if you have occulon. 
Dod'C print loD much aad too sood ; don't get 
married Id a hurry ; read what will make jrou think, 
not dream. Hold yourself dear, and more power to 
yourellww. God bless you". 

In 1869, Lowell wrote to Howelle : 
You know very well that I would rather have yoti 
fond of me than wtiti; the IwaL essny Ihut t 
Montaigne conceived as he pnciid to and fro In that 
bleak room of hie'". 
The note to Ilawthotoe 
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His name is Howells and he is a fine young fe. 
low, and has written several poems in the Atlantic, 
which of course you have never read, because you 
don't do such things yourself and are old enough to 
know better^ ». 

Ill 

Thiough two collections of his poems by 
themselves have since been published^ they 
are not especially musical and need not detain 
us long. Here is one of the best of them : 

BEFORE THE GATE 

They gave the whole long day to idle laughter, 

To fitful song and jest, 
To moods of soberness as idle, after. 

And silences, as idle too as the rest. 

But when at last upon their way returning. 

Taciturn, late, and loath, 
Through the broad meadow in the sunset burning, 

They reached the gate, one fine spell hindered 
them both. 

Her heart was troubled with a subtile anguish 

Such as but women know 
That wait, and lest love speaker speak not languish, 

And what they would, would rather they would 
not so ; 

Till he said,— man like nothing comprehending 

Of all the wondrous guile 
That women won win themselves with, and bending 

Eyes of relentless asking on her the while, — 
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''Ah, if beyond this gate the path united 

Our steps as far as death, 
And I might open it I—" His voice affrighted 

At its o^n daring, faltered under his breath. 

Then she— whom both his faith and fear enchanted 

Far beyond words to tell, 
Feeling her woman's finest wit had wanted 

The art he had that knew to blunder so well— 

Bhyly drew near, a little step, and mocking, 

** Shall we not be too late 
For tea?" she said. "I'm quite worn out with 
walking : 
Yes, thanks, your arm. And will you — open the 
gate ? " 

IV 

Through Lowell he was at once received 

into the inner literary circles of Cambridge. 

Mr. Akers speaks of him as one of the usual 

guests when Longfellow was translating 

Dante^ and describes him as a slim^ dark^ 

handsome youth, recently returned from 

Venice*^ His editorial work gave his 

friends much satisfaction. Lowell wrote to 

i'ields : 

That boy will know how to write if he keeps on, 
then we old fellows will have to look about us. His 
notice (I suppose it was his) of Longfellow's book 
was a masterpiece of delicate handling. How fair 
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it was, and yet what a kindly discretion in turning 
all good points to the light. Give my love to him 
and tell him I miss him much. Also in noticing my 
book to forget his friendship and deal honestly with 
me like a man^^. 



Presently he was invited, as Longfellow 
and Lowell had been, to become a college 
professor ; but he declined, partly perhaps 
because Lowell wrote to him : 

If you are able now without overworking mind 
or body to keep the wolf from the door and to lay 
by something for a rainy day — and I mean of course 
without your being driven to work with your left 
hand because the better one is tired out— I should 
refuse the offer, or should hesitate to accept it. If 
you are a systematic worker, independent of moods 
and sure of your genius whenever you want it, there 
might be no risk in accepting. You would have 
the advantage of a fixed income to fall back on. Is 
this a greater advantage than the want of inner feel- 
ing and the stir to industry ? Was not the occasion 
of Shakespere's plays (I don't say the motive of 'em) 
that he had to write ? Are there any of us likely to 
be better inspired than he ? Does not inspiration, 
in some limited sense at least, come with the exercise 
thereof, as the appetite with eating ? Is not your 
hand better for keeping it in, as they say ? A pro- 
fessorship takes a great deal of time, and if you 
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teach in any more direct way than by lectures uses 
up an immense stock of nerves. Your inevitable 
temptation (which cuts off your duty) will be to 
make yourself ^^orneeJ— which you happen to least 
need to be as an author (if you only have me at your 
elbow to correct your English now and then 1) 
If you can make your professorship a thing apart— 
but can you, and be honest ? I believe the present 
generation doesn't think I was made for a poet, but 
I think I could have gone nearer to Helicon if I had 
not estranged the muse by donning the professor's 
gown. 

I am naturally indolent, and being worked pretty 
hard in the college was willing to be content with 
the amount of work that was squeezed out of me by 
my position, and let what otherwise my nature 
might have forced me into go. As I said before, if 
you can reckon on your own temperament accept, if 
you have a doubt, don't. I think you will divine 
what I am driving at^». 

VI 

During his consulate he had gathered 
material for three books of Italian descrip- 
tion and travel, '^Venetian Life'' (1866), 
"Italian Journeys" (1867), and Tuscan 
Cities'', and he pictured his life in Cam- 
bridge in "Suburban Sketches" (1871). 
They pleased especially for their dainty 
workmanship. Whipple wrote in 1876 : 
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The writings of William D. Howells are master-^ 
pieces of literary workmanship, resembling the pro- 
ducts of those cunning artificers who add one or two 
thousand per cent to the value of their raw material 
by their incomparable way of working it up. What 
they are as artisans he is as artist". 



VII 



All these books contained little sketchefih 
of character that showed him a keener ob- 
server of people than of places ; and ^* Their 
Wedding Journey'^ (1872), though on the 
surface a sketch of a trip from Boston to- 
New York, up the Hudson, across NeMr 
York from Albany to Buffalo, and down the 
St. Lawrence to Quebec, was much more 
interesting for the little story of the honey- 
moon experiences of a married couple than 
as a guide-book. Its success was so much 
above that of his previous books that he fol- 
lowed it by novels pure and simple, *^A 
Chance Acquaintance '' (1873), " The Lady 
of the Aroostook'' (1875), '^The Undis- 
covered Country " (1880), and so on, till the 
list of titles has become a long one. 
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VIII 
This series of novels has more points of 
resemblance to 
Thackeray's than 
to any others. As 
t Thackeray's Pen- 
1 dennis reappears 
I whenever the an- 
ther wants to spealc 
in his own person, 
so Basil March of 
IS THiCKEiuT. "The Wedding 
18I1-I863 Jonrney " r e a p - 

pears in "The Shadow of a Dream "and 
" A Hazard of New Fortanes ". Indeed the 
same characters often come np again. Mr. 
Ferris of "A Foregone Conclnsion " appears 
in "A Fearful Responsibility ", for instance ; 
Dr. Wingate and Olara Kingsbury of "A 
Modern Instance" in "An Imperative Duty "; 
and Bartley Hubbard and Rioker of " A 
Modern Instance " and the Xorthwicks of 
."Annie Kilbnrn " appear in "The Quality 
of Mercy". 

Bat there is a marked contrast between 
Howells's novels and Thackeray's : Howells- 
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has no where depicted a maliciously bad man 
or woman. Weak men there are^ and silly 
women^ but not in all his books is there a 
scoundrel like the Marquis of Steyne. How- 
ells is an optimist^ and chooses to see the 
sunny side of character. 

IX 

Thus^ although of the realist school^ be- 
lieying that he must picture the men and 
women about him as they are^ and leaving 
them to tell their own stories^ his touch is 
always a loving one. The key to his philos- 
ophy of life may be found in a passage in 
" Their Wedding Journey ", where after de- 
scribing the vulgar antics of an ill-bred trio, 
he says : " Ah I poor Real Life, which I love, 
can I make others share the delight I find in 
thy foolish and insipid face ? ^^ 

His mistake is in thinking that foolish and 
insipid people are any more real than their 
superiors ; or, as a critic has said, that com- 
mon people must necessarily be plebeian. 

X 

This suggests another resemblance to 
Thackeray. All Howells's novels have such 
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a consciousness of Society with a capital S 
that they might be called the Shabby- Gen- 
teel series. His people are mostly hanging 
to the edges of Society by their finger-nails^ 
and trembling lest they should lose their 
hold by yielding to a natural impulse. *^ The 
Bise of Silas Lapham " is a painful story of 
a man whose money gained him admission 
where his manners made him out of place. 
In " A Hazard of New Fortunes " the blun- 
der is illustrated of trying to lift into our 
circle a family not brought up to it. 

XI 

This society that people are so anxious to 
get into is illustrated in Mrs. Makely's defi- 
nition of a lady : 

"In the first place, a lady must be above the aor- 
did anxieties in every way. She need not be very 
rich, but she must have enough, so that she need 
not be harrassed about making both ends meet, 
when she ought to be devoting herself to her social 
duties. The time is past with us when a lady could 
look after the dinner, and perhaps cook part of it 
herself, and then rush in to receive her guests, and 
do the amenities. She must have a certain kind of 
house, so that her entourage won't seem cramped 
and mean, and she must have nice frocks, of course, 
And plenty of them. She needn't be of the smart 
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set ; that isn't at all necessary ; but she can't afford 
to be out of the fashion. Of course she must have 
a certain training. She must have cultivated tastes \ 
she must know about art, and literature, and music, 
and all those kind {sic) of things, and though it isn't 
necessary to go in for anything particular, it won't 
hurt her to have a fad or two. The nicest kind of 
fad is charity ; and people go in for that a great 
deal. I think sometimes they use it to work up 
with, and there are some who use religion in the 
same way. I think it's horrid; but it's perfectly 
safe ; you can't accuse them of doing it. I'm happy 
to say, though, that mere church association doen't 
count socially so much as it used to. Charity is a 
great deal more insidious. But you see how hard 
it Is to define a lady. So much has to be left to the 
nerves, in all these things I And then it's changing 
all the time ; Europe's coming in, and the old 
American ideals are passing away. Things that 
people did ten years ago would be impossible now, 
or at least ridiculous. You wouldn't be considered 
vulgar, quite, but you would certainly be considered 
a back number, and that's almost as bad. Really," 
said Mrs. Makely, '*I don't believe I can tell you 
what a lady is»." 

XII 

He is quite capable of satirizing the aris- 
tocracy. Thus he says of Mr. Pasmer : 

He had no vices, unless absolute idleness ensuing 
uninterruptedly upon a remotely demonstrated un- 
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fitness for business can be called a vice. Like other 
people who have always been idle, he did not con- 
sider his idleness a vice. He rather plumed himself 
upon it, for the man who has done nothing all his 
life naturally looks down upon people who have 
done or are doing something. In Europe he had 
not all the advantage of this superiority which 
such a man has here ; he was often thrown with 
other idle people who had been useless for so many 
generations that they had almost ceased to have any 
consciousness of it. In their presence Pasmer felt 
that his uselessness had not that passive elegance 
which only ancestral uselessness can give ; that it 
was positive, and to that degree vulgar*. 

XIII 

At the same time, he thoroughly believes 

in the real thing. 

''The natural goodness doesn't count. The 
natural man is a wild beast, and his natural goodness 
is the amiability of a beast basking in the sun when 
his stomach is full. The Hubbards were full of 
natural goodness, I dare say, when they didn't hap* 
pen to cross each other's wishes. No, it's the im- 
planted goodness that saves,— the seed of righteous- 
ness treasured from generation to generation, and 
carefully watched and tended by disciplined fathers 
and mothers in the hearts where they have dropped 
it. The flower of this implanted goodness is what 
we call civilization, the condition of general up- 
rightness that Halleck declared he owed no allegir 
ance toi«." 
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"I shouldn't complain of not being asked to 
people's houses, and the workingmen don't; you 
can't do that; but I should feel it an incalculable 
loss. We may laugh at the emptiness of society, 
or pretend to be sick of it, but there is no doubt 
that society is the flower of civilization, and to be 
shut out from it is to be denied the best privilege of 
a civilized man. There are society women— we 
have all met them — whose graciousness and refine- 
ment of presence are something of incomparable 
value ; it is more than a liberal education to have 
been admitted to it®." 

XIV 

Here are quotationa that show how con- 
stantly he keeps social standing in mind : 

His self-possession, his entire absence of anxiety, 
or any expectation of rebuff or snub, might be the 
ease of unimpeachable social acceptance, or it might 
be merely adventurous effrontery*. 

She bowed very civilly to me, but with a touch of 
severity such as country people find necessary for 
the assertion of their self-respect with strangers®. 

She had done what could be done with folding 
carpet chairs to give the little room a specious air 
of luxury^*. 

The father frowning absently over his plate, with 
his head close to it, and making play into his mouth 
with the back of his knife (he had got so far toward 
the use of his fork as to dispise those who still ate 
from the edge of their knives)^®. 
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•'Why shouldn't one be a newspaper woman, if 
Harvard graduates are to be journalists ?'' 

*' Well, you know, only a certain kind are." 

"What kind?" 

"Well, not exactly what you'd call the gentle- 
manly sort." 

" I thought Mr. Boardman was a great friend of 
yours ? 

"He is. He is one of the best fellows in the 
world. But you must have seen that he wasn't a 
swell*." 

Yet Olive Halleck, one of his well-bred 
girls^ is fond of saying of what does not please 
her. ^^It makes me sick^*^'; and Dr. 
OIney, whom Howells certainly considers a 
swells tests the contents of a bottle of medi- 
cine he has ordered for a lady by "a touch 
of the inner tip of the cork on his tongue'' ". 

XV 

In contrast with his recognition of the 
artificial demands of society is his radical 
position as a social reformer. '^ Annie Kil- 
burn^^ did her best as a philanthropist, and 
*^ A Traveller from Altruria ^' wore but a thin 
veil of fiction to cover an essay on political 
economy. The work of the laborer, he says, 
may be roughly defined as the necessity of 
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his life^ the work of the business man as the 
means^ and the work of the artist and scien- 
tist as the end^. In Altraria labor is so 
honored that it is always artistic. The goy- 
ernment owns and operates the railways^ tele- 
graphs, mines, and all large industries, and 
the hateful word business has disappeared 
with the thing itself. In '^The World of 
Chance " there is much of this speculation, 

"For instance, take this whole architectural 
nightmare that we call a city. I hold that the 
average tasteless man has no ri^ht to realize his 
ideas of a house in the presence of a great multitude 
of his fello wing beings. It is an indecent exposure 
of his mind, and should Hot be permitted. All these 
structural forms about us, which with scarcely an 
exception are ugly and senseless, I regard as so 
many immoralities, as deliriums, as imbecilities, 
which a civilized state would not permit, and I say 
80 in my book. The city should build the city, and 
provide every denizen with a fit and beautiful habi- 
tation to work in and rest in^." 

XVI 

He even defended the Chicago rioters, 
'Calling down on himself a great deal of harsh 
criticism. But Lowell wrote him in 1890 : 

And now let me say something I have been wish- 
ing to say this ^reat while. I have seen some of the 
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unworthy flings at you in the papers of late. I 
know that you will not feel them more than an hon- 
est man should, but I am indignant about them. 
Tou are one of the chief honors of our literature, 
and your praises are dear to us all. You know I 
don't share some of your opinions, or sympathize 
with some of your judgments, but I am not such an 
ass as not to like a man better for saying that ht 
thinks and not what / think. Though I thought 
those Chicago ruflSans well hanged, I especially 
honored your courage in saying what you did about 
them. You can't make me fonder of you, but I am 
sure you will make me prouder of you^*. 

XVII 

In ^*An Imperative Duty'' he grapples 

with the problem of inter-marriage with the 

negro^ and makes it a simple matter for his 

hero to marry a girl whose grandmother was 

an unmarried slave. Here is a paragraph 

from '^ Italian Journeys '' : 

Regarding the face of Pompey's statue in the 
Spada Palace, I was more struck than ever with a 
resemblance to American politicians which I had 
noticed in all the Roman statues. It is a type of face 
not now to be found in Rome, but frequent enough 
here, and rather in the South than in the North. 
Pompey was like the pictures of so many Southern 
Congressmen that I wondered whether race had not 
less to do with producing types than had similarity 
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of circumstances ; whether a republicanism based 
upon slavery could not so far assimilate character 
as to produce a common aspect in people widely 
separated by time and creeds, but having the same 
unquestioned habits of command, and the same 
boundless and unscrupulous ambition*. 

And here is a teaching hit from ^^An Im- 
perative Duty '^ : 

The girl turned abruptly on her. ** Can He 
change your skin ? Can He make black white ? " 

The old woman seemed daunted ; she faltered* 
" I don't know as he ever tried, lady ; the Bible 
don't tell." She added, more hopefully, **But I 
reckon He could do it if He wanted to." 

"Then why doesn't He doit?" demanded the 
girl. "What does He leave you black for, when 
He could make you white ? " 

"I reckon He don't think it's worth while, if He 
can make me mlling to be black so easy. Somebody's 
got to be black, and it might as well be me," said 
the old woman, with a meek sigh^. 

XVIII 

His optimism extends to his religion, 
"He thought ^^ he says in "A Hazard of 
New Fortunes ", " as the priest went on with 
the solemn liturgy^ how all the world must 
come together in that peace which^ struggle 
and strive as we may^ shall claim us at last* 
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* * * He thought how we never can atone for 
the wrong we do ; the heart we have grieved 
and wounded cannot kindle with pity for us 
when once it is stilled. And yet we can put 
our evil from us with penitence ; and some- 
how, somewhere, the order of loving-kind- 
ness, which our passion or our wilfulness 
has disturbed, will be restored^®/' 

And again : 

**But I should think," he went on musingly, 
" that when God sees what we poor finite creature& 
can bear, hemmed round with this eternal darkness 
of death, He must respect us. *' 

' Basil I " said his wife. But in her heart she 
drew nearer to him for the words she thought she 
ought to rebuke him for. 

** Oh, I know," he said, *' we school ourselves to 
despise human nature. But God did not make ufr 
despicable, and I say whatever end He meant us for, 
He must have some such thrill of Joy in our ade- 
quacy to fate as a father feels when his son shows 
himself a man. When I think what we can be 
if we must, I can't believe the least of us shall 
finally perish! 0." 

XIX 

The conclusion of ^^The Undiscovered 
Country ^^ which deals with spiritualism^ 
shows his faith. 
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** It is very curious, very strauge indeed, but the 
only thing that I have got by all this research is the 
one great thing which it never included, — which all 
research of the kind ignores.*' 

Ford perceived that he wished him to ask what 
this was, and he said " What is that ?" 

** God," replied Boy nton. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

'•Who is it,'*Boynton asked suddenly, **that 
speaks of the undiscovered country ? " 

•' Hamlet," replied Ford. 

" It might have been Job, — it might have been 
Ecclesiastes, or David. * The undiscovered country 
from whose bourn no traveller returns.' It that it ? " 

"Yesl They commonly misquote it,'* added 
Ford, mechanically. 

"I know ; they leave out bourn. They say, the 
undiscovered country whence no traveller returns. 
But it's the same thing. Yes ; and Hamlet says no 
traveller returns when he believes that he has just 
seen his father's spirit ! The ghost that comes back 
to prove itself can't hold him to a belief in its pres- 
ence after the heated moment of vision is past I We 
must doubt it ; we are better with no proof. Yes, 
yes 1 The undiscovered country !— thank God it 
can be what those babblers say 1 The undiscovered 
country I — what a weight of doom is in the words — 
and hope* ! " 

XX 

But perhaps Howells most pervasive be- 
lief is that he has fathomed the mystery of 
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■woman. ^^ I think I know women/' Thack- 
eray says, ^^becaase I know I don't know 
them/^ Howells is cock-sure that he does 
know them^ and he is continually entering 
into minute analyses of their mental and 
moral processes. Some people accept his 
conclusions. A writer in The Century 
(i. 680) says: 

What he feels for them is not the exultation of a 
man who has found them out, or the pity of a su- 
perior being for attractive inferiors, but the sympa- 
thy of a man who understands them, and what we 
are all hungry for is not so much that we may be 

loTed as that we may be understood. 

« 

XXI 

But are woman necessarily such creatures 
as Howells represents them ? In the first 
place his women are continually saying the op- 
posite of what they mean, yet expecting to be 
understood. '^ Women like to be understood, 
even when they try not to be understood^*." 
*^ I didn't mean it,'' cries Marcia, in ^^ A 
Modern Instance," '^ I only said it." '* Oh, 
I didn't want to see them ! I was afraid 
to see them, and I hoped they had come," 
answered Egeria*. 
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''I see more and more that father and mother can 
never be what they used to be to me, — that you're 
all the world to me. Yes, my life Is broken off 
from theirs forever. Could anything break it off 
from yours ? You'll always be patient with me, 
won't you ? and remember that I'd always rather be 
good when I'm behaving the worst^ ■ ? " 

With her little flutter of futile deceits, her irrev- 
erence for every form of human worth and her 
trust in a providence which had seldom failed her, 
she smiled at the cult of Alice's friends, as she did 
at the girl's seriousness, which also she felt herself 
able to keep from going too far*. 

XXII 

Woman^s logic is to him a constant delight 
in demonstration. ^^ It^s like a woman^s 
reasoning/' he says; ^^you can^t tell what 
it's aimed at, or where it's going to fetch up *y 
all that yon can do is to keep oat of the way 
if possible*." And again, ^' Nothing mysti- 
fies a man more than a woman's aberration 
from some point at which he supposes her 
fixed as a star^^/^ 

''I do not expect you to relent, and in fact I 
should consider it rather frivolous if you did. No. 
What I have alwavs admired in your character, 
Lucy, is a firm, logical consistency ; a clearness of 
mental vision that leaves no side of a subject un- 
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searched ; and an unwavering constancy of purpose. 
You may say that these traits are characteristic of 
all women; but they are pre eminently characteristic 
of you, Lucy." 

Miss Qalbraith looks askance at him, to make out 
whether he is in earnest or not^ ®. 

Having comfortably accomplished this feat, she 
treated Basil's consent as a matter of course, not be- 
cause she did not regard him, but because as a woman 
she could not conceive of the steps to her conclusion 
as unknown to him, and always treated her own de- 
cisions as the product of their common reasoning^. 

** No matter 1 It was because you had never more 
than hardly tasted it that a very little overcame you 
in an instant. I see I " she repeated, contemplating 
him in her ecstasy, as the one habitually sober man 
in a Boston full of inebriates. "And now I shall 
never regret it ; I shall never care for it; I shall 
never think about it again ! Or, yes ! I shall always 
remember it, because it [her husband's coming home 
drunk] shows — because It proves that you are always 
strictly temperate. It was worth happening for 
that. I am glad it happened^ ' I " 

XXIII 

Less to be forgiven is his assumption that 
all women nug the men about them. 

Mrs. Halleck drove Cyrus on to the work of tying 
up the vines and trimming the shrubs, with the 
pitiless rigor of women when they get a man about 
some outdoor labor^*. 
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She was apt to recur to this in any moment of 
discouragement, and she urged him now to give up 
his newspaper work with that wearisome persietence 
with which women torment the men they love**. 

Marriage is, with all its disparities, a much more 
equal thing than appears, and the meek little wife, 
who has all the advantage of public sympathy, 
knows her power over her oppressor, and at some 
tender spot in his affections or his nerves can inflict 
an anguish that will avenge her for years of coarser 
aggression. Thrown in upon herself in so vital a 
matter as her religion, Mrs. Qaylord had involun- 
tarily come to live largely for herself, though her 
talk was always of her husband. She gave up for 
him, as she believed, her soul's salvation, but she 
held him to account for the uttermost farthing of 
the price. She padded herself round at every point 
where she could have suffered through her sensibil- 
ities, and lived soft and snug in the shelter of his 
iron will and indomitable courage. It was not 
apathy that she had felt when their children died 
one after another, but an obscure and formless exul- 
tation that Mr. Gaylord would suffer enough for 
bothi«. 

We do not like to hear this of the couple 
that charmed us in " Their Wedding Jour- 
ney'': 

He supposed he was treating the matter humor- 
ously, but in this sort of banter between husband 
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and wife there is always much more than the Joking. 
March has seen some pretty, feminine inconsistences 
of trepidations, which once charmed him, hardening 
into traits of middle age which were very like those 
of less interesting older women. The sight moved 
him with a kind of pathos, but he felt the results 
hindering and vexatious^ °. 

XXIV 

The greatest charm of his writing is its 
pervasive kindly humor. Fulkerson's story 
of old Dryfoos in the Italian restaurant 
reminds one of Mark Twain^ but his usual 
style is all his own. 

The marble Venus of the fountain, he 
says, was surprised without her shower on*. 

*' You could have been as good a poet as that, 
Basil," said the ever-personal and concretely speak- 
ing Isabel, who could not look at a mountain with- 
out thinking what Basil might have done in that way, 
if he had tried* . 

She waited for Ford to speak in response to her last 
remark ; but he was not one of those men who rush 
like air into any empty place ; he had the gift of re- 
ticence, and the lady who had planned the vacuum 
beheld his self-control with the admiration^. 

Basil put out the light. *• O, I'm sorry you did 
that, my dear fellow," said the Colonel ; ** but never 
mind, it was an idle curiosity, no doubt. Its my 
belief that in the landlord's extremity of bed-linen, 
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I've been put to sleep between a pair of table-cloths ; 
and I thought I'd like to look. It seems to me that 
I make out a checkered pattern on top and a flowered 
or arabesque pattern underneath. I wish they had 
given me mates. It's pretty hard having to sleep 
between odd table-cloths. I shall complain to the 
landlord of this in the morning. I've never had to 
sleep between odd table cloths at any hotel before'." 

XXV 

His conversations^ especially in his little 
parlor plays, like '* The Mouse Trap ^^ are 
full of sparkle. 

" It's nothing but his ridiculous, romantic way of 
taking the world to heart," Olive Interposed. * ' You 
may be sure he's troubled about something that 
doesn't concern him in the least. It's what comes 
of the lifelong conscicnciousness of his parents. If 
Ben doesn't turn out a philanthropist of the deepest 
dye yet, you'll have me to thank for it. I see more 
and more every day that I was providentially born 
wicked, so as to keep this besottedly righteous 
family's head above water^*" 

XXVI 

He is fond of indicating dialect. 

" Well, men awe splendid," sighed the girl. **Ah 
will say it." 

" Oh, they're not so much better than women," 
said Fulkerson, with a nervous jocosity. "I guess 
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March would have backed down if It hadn't been 
for his wife. She was as hot as pepper about it, 
and you could see that she would have sacrificed all 
her husband's relations sooner than let him back 
down an inch from the stand he had taken. It's 
pretty easy for a man to stick to a principle if he 
has a woman to stand by him. But when you come 
to play it alone—'* 

•'Mr. Fulkerson," said the girl solemnly, ''Ah 
will stand bah you in this, if all the woald tones 
against you." The tears came into her eyes, and 
she put out her hand to him. 

"You will?** he shouted, in a rapture. "In 
every way — and always — as long as you live ? Do 
you mean it ?" He had caught her hand to his 
breast and was grappling it tight there, and draw- 
ing her to him. 

The changing emotions chased each other through 
her heart and over her face ; dismay, shame, pride, 
tenderness. "You don't believe** she said hoarsely, 
" that I mean «Aa^' " 

"No, but I hope you do mean it; for if you 
don't, nothing else means anything." 

There was no space, there was only a point of 
wavering. " Ah (f^ mean it." 

When they lifted their eyes from each other 
again it was half- past ten. " No you must go," 
flhesaid^^. 
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I 

The key to Motley's life is given in a let- 
ter he received from President Felton of 
Harvard college, who wrote: "I consider 
him the happiest of mankind who, having 
a taste for letters and the genius requisite 
to accomplish great work, is so favored by 
his outward fortunes that he can follow his 
taste and give free scope to hia genius. 
This happiness you have, and you have 
shown yourself to be worthy of it by the 
great achievement you have accomplished 
with the freshness of growing and vigorous 
early manhood still upon your spirit 2." 

Motley owed a great deal to wealth, per- 
sonal grace, culture, and the friendship of 
great men, and he made noble use of the op- 
portunities these gave him. 

(135) 
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U 

He was born in Dorchester, April 15, 1814, 
the son of a well-to-do manufacturer. His 
most intimate playmates were Thomas Gould 
Appleton and Wendell Phillips. His father 
and mother were called the handsomest cou- 
ple in Boston, and the boy was throughout 
life distinguished for his beauty. When 
ten years old he was sent to Hound Hill 
school at Northampton, of which Mr. Ban- 
croft and Mr. Cogswell were principals. He 
remained here two years and a half, and 
his letters give the best description of the 
school from the boy's point of view that we 
have found. Here he was somewhat spoiled. 
He was not only handsome, but distinguished 
as a declaimer, with a remarkable facility for 
acquiring languages ; and he had a personal 
charm which might have made him a uni- 
versal favorite had he not been wilful, im- 
petuous, supercilious, and fastidious. Wen- 
dell Phillips says he wondered at the dili- 
gence and painstaking and the drudgery 
afterward shown in his historical works, 
for in early life he had no industry, not 
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needing it. All he cared for in a book he 
caught quickly, — the spirit of it, and all his 
mind needed or would use. This quickness 
of apprehension was marvellous^. 

Ill 

At thirteen he entered Harvard, the 
youngest student in college, two years after 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, his friend through 
life and his biographer, and in the same 
class with Wendell Phillips and Tom Apple- 
ton. He was rusticated for negligence, and 
even after that made no effort for college 
rank. Here he was considered by most of 
his fellows haughty in manner and cynical 
in mood, and he was not a favorite, though 
he was recognized as brilliant, and had warm 
friends. 

IV 

Soon after graduation he sailed for Ger- 
many, being 50 days on the water. He went 
to Gottingen, where he became so well ac- 
quainted with Bismarck that they went to 
Berlin together and became fellow lodgers. 
After his death Bismarck wrote of him ta 
Dr. Holmes: 
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" There we lived in the closest intimacy, 
sharing meals and outdoor exercises. Mot- 
ley by that time had arrived at talking Ger- 
man fluently; he occupied himself not only 
in translating Goethe's ' Faust ', but tried 
his hand even in composing German verses. 
Enthusiastic admirer of Shakspere, Byron, 
Goethe, he used to spice his conversation 
abundantly with quotations from these his 
favorite authors. A pertinacious arguer, so 
much so that sometimes he watched my 
awakening in order to continue a discussion 
on some topic of science, poetry, or prac- 
tical life, cut short by the chime of the small 
hours, he never lost his mild and amiable 
temper." * * * "The most striking 
feature of his handsome and delicate ap- 
pearance was uncommonly large and beauti- 
ful eyes. He never entered a drawing-room 
without exciting the curiosity and sympa- 
thy of the ladies." 

V 

He had made law his chosen profession, 
but he never engaged in the practice of it. 
Like Lowell, he only flirted with it while he 
paid serious attention to literature. 
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Wendell Phillips says: "He could not 
have been 11 years old when he began writ- 
ing a novel. It opened, I remember, not 
with one solitary horseman, but with two, 
riding up to an inn in the valley of the 
Housatonic. Neither of us had ever sepn 
the Housatonic, but it sounded grand and 
romantic. Two chapters were finished^." 

In 1839 he published a novel called 
" Morton's Hope ". It failed, but as Dr. 
Holmes says: 

" It is not to be read as a novel: it is to 
be studied as an autobiography, a prophecy, 
a record of aspirations, disguised under a 
series of incidents which are flung together 
with no more regard for the unities than a 
pack of shuffled playing-cards^." 

A second novel (1849), " Merrymount ", 
was little more successful. 

VI 

His first historical work was a fifty-page 
article in the Noi'th American Review for 
October, 1845, nominally a book review, but 
really a narrative of Peter the Great. Evi- 
dently he had been studying with careful 
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accuracy and broad purpose. It was a sketch, 
but it betrayed the hand of a master^. 

Two years later appeared an article in the 
same magazine on Balzac, and another on 
Xew England. 

In 1846 he began collecting materials for 
a history of Holland. He had written in 
1842 on his return trip from St. Petersburg: 

" The old history of Belgium is so piict- 
uresque, the towns where its most striking 
and stirring tragedies were enacted — Brus- 
sels, Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges — are so pict- 
uresque with the cobweb tracery of their 
architecture, the colossal filigree of their 
town halls, the transparent and fantastic 
lace work of their cathedrals, in which the 
stone looks as if it had been spun by spiders, 
the elaborate quaintness of their old burgher 
palaces, with their gables fashioned like 
Spanish galley-sterns, or Jacob's ladders, or 
any other massive whimsy, and all in such 
admirable keeping with the turbulent his- 
tory of the Hanseatic republics gradually 
changing into Spanish provinces, and with 
the showy actors, whose portraits painted by 
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so many immortal painters, from John of 
Bruges to Vandyke, still with their point 
lace ruffs and gold chains and velvet robes, 
harmonize so well with the scenery, that a 
loitering tour made at one's ease through 
their towns might be a very pleasant sum- 
mer's amusement 2." 

VIT 

It is a pleasant illustration of the comity 
between men of letters that when he learned 
that Prescott was contemplating a history of 
Philip the Second, covering very much the 
same ground he had in view, he at once 
went to him. But Prescott, instead of 
resenting the interference, encouraged Mot- 
ley to go on, and begged him to make use of 
all the books in his library that would 
help him, assuring him that no two books 
ever injured each other. " Had the result 
of the interview been different;" wrote 
Motley afterwards, '* had he distinctly stated 
or even vaguely hinted that it would be as 
well if I should select some other topic, or 
had he only sprinkled me with the cold water 
of conventional and commonplace encour- 
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agement, I should have gone from him with 
a chill upon my mind, and, no doubt, have 
laid down the pen at once; for, as I have 
already said, it was not because I felt like 
writing a history, but that I felt an inev- 
table impulse to write one particular his- 
tory K'' 

VTTT 

Deciding that he must have recourse to 
documents only to be found in Europe, he 
sailed with his family in 1851, and worked 
for several years in the archives of Berlin, 
Dresden, The Hague, and Brussels. He 
writes from Brussels in 1853: "We have 
not a single acquaintance in the place, and 
we glory in the fact. There is something 
rather sublime in thus floating on a single 
straw, in the wide sea of a populous, busy, 
fuming, fussy, little world like this. At any 
rate it is consonant with both our tastes." 

And again he writes: " For two or three 
years, during which I have written almost 
nothing, I have been collecting a large 
quantity of material in the shape of unpub- 
lished letters and other documents of em- 
inent historical characters, and I have been 
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reading them so much and so constantly 
that the individuals seem to hold themselvecj 
with a ghastly kind of light, and seem to 
haunt me^." 

The most solitary* winter he ever spent in 
his life was that of 1857-8 at Brussels. He 
writes : " I was all day in the archives and 
nearly all night in my chamber. 1 hardly 
ever spoke except to exchange a few brief 
signals with my fellow-worms, who were feed- 
ing like my self on the carcass of the buried 
centuries ; and the consequences of such a 
solitary and ghoul-like existence was to 
subdue my nature to the condition of the 
carrion I had been consuming." 

And again: "I work till twelve or one 
o'clock, burning a good deal of midnight 
spermaceti, which at the rate charged for 
it comes according to my calculation to 
about one whale a month." 

IX 

To examine all these original documents 
was a matter not only of immense labor (he 
speaks of Spanish despatches that run fifty 
pages without even a comma), but also of 
much difficulty of access. He writes: 
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" A friend of mine once went into a soda- 
water shop in Boston on a very hot day, and 
was told by an elderly individual behind the 
counter that his son John, proprietor of the 
establishment, had gone to Portland, but 
upon his return he would undoubtedly be 
very happy to prepare him a glass. This is 
exactly my case. The Earl of Clarendon is 
absent with the queen at Balmoral. Pan- 
izzi, of the British museum, is in Turin, 
Dallas is in the Isle of Wight, and others 
are hiding themselves in other corners, or 
pretending to be absent even if actually here, 
because in September it is disreputable to be 
in London. Xo moral or religious person 
will acknowledge himself to be here. When 
these illustrious personages all get back, 
they will unite to prepare my glass of soda- 
water. At that time I shall be in Paris 2." 



Besides his own labor, he employed copy- 
ists. He writes: 

" I have three secretaries, one resident at 
Her Majesty's State paper office, one estab- 
lished at the British Museum, and one in 
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the Kingdom of Holland, and when the 
salaries of all three are paid the balance for 
the home department will be somewhat 
diminished. My secretary here is quite sat- 
isfactory," he says. " He is intelligent and 
writes a good hand. The price paid is four- 
pence for what is called a folio, containing 
72 words. This is exactly 9 words for one 
cent, and is tlie highest price paid for copy- 
ing anywhere. I have just consoled myself 
by writing out a page in the Atlantic 
magazine in folios, and I find to copy that 
amount would be worth about 80 cents ; 
therefore if I am forced to penny-a-lining 
I can get about 13 times as much for writ- 
ing a page as for copying one^." This ^.vas 
after Lowell had offered him first five dollars 
a page and then $250 an article to write for 
the Xo)th American Review, 

XI 

But he was no mere chronicler. Dr. 
Holmes well says: "An historian among 
archivists and annalists reminds one of Sir 
John Lubbock in the midst of his ant-hills. 
L'^ndoubtedly he disturbs the ants in their 
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praise-worthy industry, much as his atten- 
tions may flatter them. Unquestionably the 
ants (if their means of expressing them- 
selves were equal to their apparent intel- 
lectual ability) could teach him many things 
that he has overlooked and correct him in 
many mistakes. But the ants will labor 
ingloriously without an observer to chron- 
icle their doings, and the archivists and an- 
nalists will pile up facts forever like so many 
articulates or mollusks or radiates, until the 
vertebrate historian comes with his general- 
izing ideas, his beliefs, his prejudices, his 
idiosyncrasies of all kinds, and brings the 
facts into a more or less imperfect, but still 
organic series of relations." 

He thoroughly enjoyed his work. Ho 
writes : " It is a comfort, as I can't make 
speeches or write articles in the newspapers 
(if I wished) against Captain-General Hay- 
nau, or Emperor Nicholas, or President Bon- 
aparte, to be able to pitch into the Duke of 
Alva and Philip the Second to my heart's 
content. It is quite satisfactory to express 
sentiments, which if I had the advantage of 
living 300 years ago, and had had the 
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audacity to express myself as freely, would 
have entitled me to be burned alive on an 
average twice a day, and to know that the 
only martyrdom I am likely to undergo is 
that of not finding a publisher for my 
treason, for fear that it won't pay; the only 
rack that of being roasted on the gridiron of 
some singeing, scorching, redhot review^." 

XII 

As a matter of fact he could not find a 
publisher for his first book, " The History 
of the Dutch Eepublic ". Murray kept the 
manuscript for a fortnight, but decided 
against it, and Motley was obliged to issue 
the book at his own expense, his father fur- 
nishing the money. He did not hope for 
much sale. He wrote from Italy that to go 
to England and leave his family and return 
again would be very expensive, and hardly 
worth while to secure a copyright which he 
could not sell for $500. It might be very 
well for Mr. Prescott to do so, as he could 
sell his books for one thousand pounds a 
volume. 

On May 13, 1856, he writes: 
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" I have heard nothing from Chapman 
since ,the book was published, but I feel 
sure from the silence that very few copies 
have been sold. I shall be surprised if a 
hundred copies are sold at the end of the 
vear2." 

He writes to his father: 

'' The greatest satisfaction which I have 
derived from the writing of the history is 
the pleasure and occupation which it has 
given you, and were it not such a very ex- 
pensive matter to both our pockets I should 
like nothing better than to write another 
immediately; but I think it safer to pause 
on the road to ruin-." 

XIII 

It proved an astonishing success, 17, ()()() 
coi)ies being sold the first year in England 
alone. It was reprinted at Amsterdam and 
was translated into Dutch, German, and 
French. When in 1800 his second book, 
" The History of the United Netherlands ", 
was ready Murray asked to publish it, con- 
fessing his self-reproach at losing his chance 
to publish " Dutch Eepublic ". Motley 
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consented ; and at Murray's tradesale din- 
ner, given Xov. 15, 18G0, the " United 
Netherlands " took the lead, 3,000 copies 
being called for. As he had only agreed to 
publish 2,000 he was agreeably disap- 
pointed, and increased the edition to 
4,0001. 

llis last work published was " The Life 
and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate 
of Holland; with a view of the primary 
causes and movements of the Thirty Years' 
War." 

Of this, wliich is a vindication of the 
statesman so much maligned, Holmes says 
it is impossible not to read much of his own 
external and internal personal history told 
under other names andwith different acces- 



sories ^ 



XIV 



For Motley's public life had been a dis- 
appointment. 

In 1841 he was appointed secretary of the 
Russian Mission, and reached St. Petersburg 
at the beginning of winter. He could not 
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take his family with him, the climate seemed 
rigorous, the income, was not equal to his 
expenses, and he soon resigned. But he be- 
came much interested in politics. The 
election of Polk made him almost discour- 
aged over our institutions, and he already 
looked forward to the revolt of the slave 
States, which occured 15 years later. 

XV 

In 1849 he was a member of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, and 
served as chairman of the commitee on edu- 
cation. Boutwell, afterwards governor, and 
member of Lincoln's cabinet, but then a 
young man from Groton, rose and so de- 
molished the report that he was unable to 
defend it, which cured him of any ambition 
for political promotion in Massachusetts. 
His proposition was to endow the colleges 
at the expense of the fund for the common 
schools, and, as Mr. Boutwell afterwards 
said, failure was inevitable. Neither Web- 
ster nor Choate could have carried the bilP. 
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For ten years he immersed himself in his- 
torical work, but 
when the civil 
war grew immi- 
, nent he became 
I absorbed in the 
I issues involved. 
f While in Eng- 
land he exercised 
strong influence 
1 prevent re- 
Wiu-iAM EuwiBij FoRBTBH, 1818-1886 cogniti OH of the 
Confederacy, as is shown by a letter from 
W, E. Forster, one of the great allies of the 
Korth in this struggle*. 

An elaborate letter from Motley was pub- 
lished in the London l^mea, explaining 
clearly and comprehensively the nature of 
the Union, and the actual causes of the 
struggle. There was so much misunderstand- 
ing upon the subject that the letter was of 
the greatest service, and it was re-published 
. in the United States, and universally read 
and approved*- 
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XVII 

On Aug. 12, 1861, he was made minister 
to Austria, where he remained for six years. 
He writes from Vienna: " I have written a 
volume or so since I have been here, but I 
always feel like a circus-rider, trying to be- 
stride two horses at once. One of my steeds 
is called the 16th, the other the 19th cen- 
tury, and both go at a tremendous pace 2." 

And again: ''Dear me! I wish I could 
get back to the 16th and 17th centuries! If 
once we had " Eebels licked, Jeff Davis 
hanged and all ", I must shunt myself back 
to my old rail. But alas ! the events of the 
19th century are too engrossing 2." 

His published letters, with those to him 
from Oliver Wendell Holmes, form a graphic 
panorama of the civil war as seen by contem- 
poraries. Motley was intensely loyal and he 
was far-sighted. From the beginning he 
urged that the north could be successful 
only through emancipation. He recognized 
the seriousness of the Trent affair. Of 
Lincoln he wrote to his daughter: 

" I have the most profound respect for 
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him, which increases every day. His wis- 
dom, courage, devotion to duty, and sim- 
plicity of character, seem to me to embody 
in a very striking way all that is most noble 
in the American character and American 
destiny 2." 

XVIII 

He was equally acute in his judgment of 
foreign affairs. For Louis IN^apoleon at the 
height of his fame he had utter contempt. 
As early as 1855 he wrote of Bismarck that 
he was destined to be prime minister. In 
1859 he wrote : 

" If there were a young, vigorous, intel- 
lectual sovereign in Prussia at this moment, 
a man like Frederick the Great, or Peter the 
Great, he would see that the time had ar- 
rived for Prussia to secure at last the object 
of its ambition, the imperial crown of Ger- 
many 2." 

While his duties at Vienna were not es- 
pecially difficult, in the one case in which 
he had to take vigorous measures, to prevent 
the departure of a thousand Austrian vol- 
unteers to aid Maximilian in Mexico, his pro- 
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test was effective and yet made with such 
tact as to arouse no resentment^. 

XIX 

Yet in 1866 he was recalled, owing to an 
anonymous letter, in which he was accused 
of criticizing the official acts of President 
Johnson. 

Holmes says: '' Mr. Seward appears not 
to have made the slightest effort to protect 
Mr. Motley against his coarse and jealous 
chief at two critical moments-, and though 
his own continuance in office may have been 
more important to the State than that of 
the Vicar of Bray was to the church, he 
ought to have risked something, as it seems 
to me, to shield such a patriot, such a gen- 
tleman, such a scholar, from ignoble treat- 
menti." 

XX 

Again in 1869, the Alabama Treaty nego- 
tiated by Reverdy Johnson, then minister 
to England, had been rejected by the senate. 
Mr. Johnson was recalled, and Motley, nom- 
inated without opposition and unanimously 
confirmed by the senate, was sent to Eng- 
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land in his place. Within a year he was 
once more insulted by a recall, the alleged 
cause being an interview with Lord Claren- 
don in which he was accused of departing 
from his instructions; and the real cause 
probably to punish his friend Senator Sum- 
ner for opposing (jen. Grant's project to 
purchase San Domingo. It was even sus- 
pected that Gen. Grant intended to make 
Mr. Sumner Motley's successor in order to 
get him out of the way. From this blow 
Motley never recovered. All his after life 
was embittered. 

He writes in 1871: '' Events at home fill 
me with disgust unfathomable. I am now 
amusing myself with the intrigues and the 
hatreds and personal and political jealousies 
.and lyings and back-bitings of tlie seven- 
teenth century in the archives here as a 
relief to the same sort of commodities in the 
nineteenth." 

He continued his historical work, but 
rather as a matter of habit than from inter- 
est, and after his wife's death he simply 
awaited the end. In 1873 he had a hemor- 
rhage, followed by something resembling 
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paralysis. He died May 29, 1887, and was^ 
buried in Kensal Green cemetery, London, 
Dean Stanley performing the services. 

XXI 

But if he failed politically, socially he 
received perhaps greater honors than have 
fallen to any other American. His intimate 
friendship with Bismarck has already been 
mentioned. He writes of meeting him at 
Frankfort in 1855, " If I had been his . 
brother instead of an old friend he could 
not have shown more warmth and affection- 
ate delight in seeing me," and Bismarck's 
wife assured Motley that her husband was 
nearly out of his wits with delight when he 
saw Motley's card, and seemed twenty years 
younger when he was there. In 1872 he 
was Bismarck's guest at Varzin, and took 
long walks with him in the woods, in which 
the German statesman talked with him as 
simply and freely as when they roomed 
together in Berlin. 

XXII 

His first writing that appeared in print 
was a translation from Goethe, in the Col- 
legian ; and he spoke at one of the college 
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exhibitions an cssjiy.iiii Goethe bo excellent 
that Mr. Joseph 
Caldwell sent it 
to Madame 
Goethe, who 
after reading it 
said, " I wish to 
see the first book 
that young man 
will write'." 

On his way 
home from St. 

ni^i'ssi" '"""" Petersburg he 

spent two days at Weimar, where he formed 
an acquaintance with her that continued. 
Lord Byron's widow frequently talked 
about Mr. Mot- 
ley's resemblance 
] her husband, 
liic'h she spoke of 
I as most wonderful. 
f He was not only 
strikingly hand- 
some, with man- 
ners that graced 
Lone r.ioBUBTr^imN bvh™. auy assembly, but 
he had a keen ap- 
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preciation of all that is fine in nature and in 
art. It is interesting to compare his early 
letters from Europe with those of most 
Americans who see the great galleries for 
the first time, and who have to learn to en- 
joy them. From the first Motley's instinct 
is unerring. What he says of the San Sisto, 
the Apollo Belvidere, Guido's Aurora, 
Rubens's Descent from the Cross, and 
Taglioni's dancing, if not especially new is 
sound and genuine. He was always a man 
well worth talking with. 

XXIII 

After the success of his " Dutch Repub- 
lic " all Europe was open to him. In Lon- 
don he had a standing invitation to dine 
four times a week at Holland House. He 
was the guest of Queen Victoria at Balmoral, 
his eldest daughter was married in West- 
minister Abbey, and the Queen of the 
Netherlands crossed the channel to christen 
one of his granddaughters, while the Princess 
Louise made a drawing of him which he 
considered his best portrait. His letters 
mention all the prominent names of the 
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time. Itarquises and dukes and priaces, 
prime ministers, the magnates of finance, as 
well as the great artists and authors were 
all eager for his acquaintance. From Miss 
Porter, author of " Thaddeua of Warsaw", 
to Macaulay and Dickens, and Thackeray, 



he met ! 



I the literary people worth know- 

ing, enjoying 

moat his ac- 

qnaintance with 

Froude, whose 

\ generous review 

j of the " Dutch 

Republic " had 

done much to 

piit upon it the 

stamp of recog- 

1, 1818-1894 nized value. 

XXIV 

Here is hie picture of Thackeray. _ 

" After breakfast I went down to the 

British museum. I had immersed half an 

hour in my manuscript when turning my 

head around I found seated next to me 

Thackeray, with a file of old newspapers 
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John Liilhrop Motleij 




before him writing 
the ninth number 
of ' The Virgin- 
1 ians '. He took 
I off his spectacles 
l.to see who I was, 
then immediately 
invited me to din- 
ner the next day 
WIIJ.H1IM.K11-EACK TuACKEMtv, (^^ ^^ seemcd al- 
1811-1863 ways to do every- 

body he meets), which invitation I could not 
accept, and he then showed me the page he 
liad been writing, a small delicate legible 
manuscript. After this we continued our 
studies. I can conceive nothing more 
harassing in the literary way than his way 
of living from hand to mouth. I mean in 
regard to the way in which he furnishes 
food for the printer's devil. Here he is 
just finishing a number which must appear 
in a few days. Of course whether ill or 
well, stupid or fertile, he must produce the 
same amount of fun, pathos, or sentiment. 
His gun must be regularly loaded and dis- 
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oharged at command. I should think it 
would wear his life out 2." 

XXV 

In Paris he became acquainted with Guizot, 
who afterwards undertook the translation 
of his books into French. When lie heard 
Thiers address the Chambers of Deputies 
he wrote : " In spite of his funny voice every 
word that he said was distinctly audible, 
and his style was so fluent, so limpid, and 
so logical, his manners so assured and self- 
possessed, that in spite of the disadvantages 
of his voice, his figure, and his great round 
spectacles, which give him the appearance 
of a small screech-owl, I thought him one 
of the most agreeable speakers I had ever 
heard. The Chamber is evidently afraid 
of him without respecting him, and his con- 
summate brass added to his ready wit makes 
every one of his speeches gall and worm- 
wood to his enemies 2." 

XXVI 

In Vienna he was equally fortunate. He 
wrote : ' ' English society, I regret almost 
to say, is very spoiling for any other kind. 
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Yet there is a great charm of manner about 
the Austrians. The great distinction be- 
tween Vienna and London company is that 
here the fine world is composed exclusively 
of folks of rank and title ; tli^re every illus- 
tration from the world of science, art, let- 
ters, politics, and finance, mingle in full 
proportions with the patricians, and on 
equal- terms. Society so constituted must 
be entertaining and instructive 2." 

XXVII 

Yet he never really enjoyed society. In 
the midst of his invitations he wrote : 

" If I were amusing myself here in Lon- 
don, and if going to dinners were what it is 
to so many, what it might have been to 
me at twenty-five, an excitement and a 
pastime, I should reproach myself. But I 
do it with deliberation and at a great sacri- 
fice to my own feelings, because I believe 
it to be as it were my duty, being here in 
London, and with every door open to me 
even without knocking, to see something 
and only once for all of English society 2." 

Again he wrote in 1804: " Europe has 
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long since ceased to have attractions for me 
and I have perpetually regretted that my 
literary profession, and subsequently my 
present occupation, have made me and my 
children exiles 2." 

XXV^III 

Dr. Holmes wrote to him in 1862: "There 
were many reasons why you might have lost 
your passion for a Republican Government. 
The old civilizations welcome you as an 
ornament to their highest circles — at home 
you were forced to meet in the upper politi- 
cal spheres much that was not to your taste. 
But you remained an idealist, as all generous 
natures do and must. I sometimes think it 
is the only absolute line of division be- 
tween men — that which separates men who 
hug the actual from those who stretch their 
arms to embrace the possible. I reduce my 
points of contact with the first class to a 
minimum. When I meet them I let them 
talk for the most part, for there is no profit 
in discussing any living question with men 
who have no sentiments, and the non-ideal- 
ists have none. We don't talk music to 
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those who have no ear ; why talk of the 
grave human interests to men who have lost 
all their moral sensibilities, or who never 
had any 2." 

XXIX 

Though it was he who first uttered that 
famous Boston ban inot, '* Give me the lux- 
uries of life and I will dispense with its 
necessities ", Motley never forgot that the 
luxuries of aristocratic life are purchased 
at the expense of the toiling masses. He 
writes in 1863: " It has been my lot to see 
a good deal of European aristocracies, and 
without abating a jot my reverence for and 
belief in the American people, I have never 
hesitated to say that a conservatory of tropi- 
cal fruit and flowers is a very brilliant, 
fragrant, and luxurious concern. Whether 
it be worth while to turn a few million free- 
hold farms into one such conservatory is a 
question of political arithmetic that I hope 
will always be answered one way on our 
side of the water 2." 

Beyond this, his temperament was apt to 
be morose. He wrote in 1855 to his uncle 
Edward : 
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*' The truth is I am so oppressed by con- 
stitutional melancholy, which grows upon 
me very rapidly, as to be almost incapacitated 
for making myself agreeable. You know 
how to sympathize with this frame of mind, 
and I should apologize to you for talking 
about my blue devils, when I know that 
you are yourself haunted, except that I 
thought that by sending a swarm of them 
across the Atlantic they might have an en- 
counter witli the legions there and mutually 
destroy each other 2." 

XXX 

But his family life was perfect. He mar- 
ried in 1837 a sister of Park Benjamin, and 
until her death in 1874 their union was 
ideal. 

He wrote to her from London in 1854: 
" My dear, dear Mary: — I can't tell you 
how forlorn I am at being separated from 
you. It seems to me that I can't go along 
through the day without seeing you." In 
another letter he uses a favorite figure that 
without her he is as half of a pair of scis- 
sors. He tells her that it is more because 
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Hhe wishes it than from his own volition 
tliat he sees so much of London society, and 
his letters bear out his statement that his 
})rincii)al pleasure at entertainments is to 
find enouf^h of interest to describe in his 
letters to her. It is delightful to see how 
he differentiates his children — his fragile 
Lily, his angelic Mary; and his darling 
Susie, of whom he writes: 

" As for Susie, she is the light of our 
eyes, and the sunshine of our lives; she is 
perfectly good, amiable, and gentle. Com- 
ing so recently from the hand of God she 
has lost nothing yet of her innocence and 
happiness, and has all the freshness of day- 
})reak still about her. I never saw such in- 
solent happiness, as if she had been put into 
this prison-house for no other purpose but 
to sing and chatter all day long. She has 
})rought a good phial full from the fountain 
of perpetual youth, and she means it to 
bubble and sparkle as long as possible 2." 

Add that his letters to his mother are full 
of love and of detailed accounts of all in his 
life that will interest her; and that when 
she died he could write that in all his life 
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he had never had one word of difference 
with her, and something is felt of the real 
nature of this true man and gentleman. 

XXXI 

In fact he is one of the few men in whose 
lives closer investigation brings to light only 
new beauty. His biography is written by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, his closest friend, 
and as a literary man noted for his felicity ; 
and yet one who reads Motley's Correspond- 
ence, edited with hardly a note by George 
William Curtis, lays down the book feeling 
that Holmes has not done Motley justice; 
that his own letters to his family show a 
nobler character than Holmes has portrayed. 
Great as are his histories, his Correspond- 
ence would rank even higher if it could 
make the young men and women of coming 
generations feel how much more than any 
possible accomplishment it is to live like 
him a life of high instinct, clean thought, 
and loyal aifection. 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON 



Among American authors Emerson is 
Monadnock, the lone mountain, not only 
because his method and style are unique, 
but on account of the loftiness of his char- 
acter, and his unapproachableness. Xo one 
dared to be familiar with him ; and his view 
of life was that of the philosopher, lifted 
above participation in it, and looking upon 
it contemplatively. 

II 

Henry Ward Beecher's advice to a young 
man was, " First pick out a good grand- 
mother. ' ' Emerson picked out good grand- 
mothers as far back as they are known, while 
on his father's side his ancestors for six gen- 
erations were with one exception Harvard 

(171) 
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graduates and Congregational clergyman. 
His culture was as, Burroughs says, ante- 
natal^ '^. 

His father died penniless, but the church 
continued his salary to the widow for six 
months, gave her $500 a year for seven 
years, and allowed her to occupy the parr 
sonage for three years. Mrs. Emerson took 
in boarders and did the household work; 
when food ran short, their good Aunt Mary 
consoled them with stories of heroic endur- 
ance. Ralph and his brother had but one 
great coat between them, and when in the 
war of 1812 flour went up to $17 a barrel 
there was suffering in the family. But 
they hung together, and sacrificed for one 
another ; as Emerson said afterwards, 
*' Angels dwelt with them, and wove laurels 
of light for their youthful brows — Toil and 
Want, Truth and Mutual Faith." 

Perhaps it was partly overwork that made 
two of his brothers break down. Edward, 
for instance, while pursuing his law studies, 
took four boys as pupils to employ his leis- 
ure moments, read three hours a day to 
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William H. Prescott, and catalogued books 
for the Boston Athenaenum. *' Have you 
forgotten that- all the Emersons overdo 
themselves ? " wrote Ralph Waldo in 1828. 

Ill 

The boys were all teachers. William 
taught school to help Waldo through col- 
lege, Waldo taught school to help Edward, 
and Edward taught school to help Charles. 
As soon as William graduated he opened a 
school in his mother's house, and was as- 
sisted by Waldo, the students becoming 
members of the family and boarding with 
them. While still only 18 and 20 years of 
age, they carried on a finishing school for 
girls, and were so successful that William 
was able to go to Germany and leave the 
school in Waldo's charge. The girls used 
to take advantage of his bashf ulness, asking 
him on election day to give them a holiday 
while he voted, though they knew he was a 
minor. They liked to make him blush. 

His three years of school -keeping in. Bos- 
ton brought him nearly $3,000, at a time 
when he could live on |;200 a year. This 
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enabled him to assist his mother and his 
brothers and to urge William not to hurry 
home from Europe. He afterwards taught 
in Chelmsford, and in a private school his 
brother Edward had established. 

IV 

But he detested the business. 

Here is a passage from his diary in 1820: 
" I claim and clasp a moment's respite from 
this^ irksome school to saunter in the fields 
of my own wayward thought. But when I 
came out from the hot, steaming, stoved, 
stinking, dirty ABC spelling-school, I 
almost soared and mounted the atmosphere 
at breathing the free,, magnificent air, the 
breath oflif el." 

In 1822 he wrote this to a classmate : *' To 
judge from my own happy feelings I am 
fain to think that since commencement a 
hundred angry pens have been daily dashed 
into the sable flood to deplore and curse the 
destiny of those who teach. Poor, wretched, 
hungry, starving souls! How my heart 
bleeds for you ! Better tug at the oar, dig 
the mine, or saw wood ; better sow hemp or 
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hang with it than sow the seeds of instruc- 
tioni." 

Yet he was alwavs interested in schools. 
He was for many years a member of the 
Concord school committee. When he went 
to visit a school he forgot that he was an 
inspector and became a learner. He writes 
in his journal in 1854: '* The way that 
young woman keeps her school was the best 
lesson I received at the Preparatory school 
to-day. She knew so much and carried it 
so well in her head and gave it out so well 
that the pupils had quite enough to think 
of and not an idle moment to waste in noise 
and disorder. ' Tis the best recipe I know 
for school discipline^." 

In an appeal to his townsmen to prize 
their schools he says: '* This town has no 
sea-port, no cotton, no ^shoe- trade, no water- 
power, no gold, lead, coal or rock-oil, no 
marble ; nothing but wood and grass, — not 
even ice and granite, our New England 
staples, for the granite is better in Acton 
and Fitchburg, and our ice, Mr. Tudor 
said, had bubbles in it. We are reduced 
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then to manufacture school teachers, which 
we do for the southern and western market. 
I advise the town to stick to that staple and 
make it the best in the world*." 

V 

He entered the Boston Latin school in 
1813, Harvard college in 1817, and the 
Divinity school in 1824. He did not make 
a brilliant record at any of the three. He 
was quiet, unobtrusive, only a fair scholar, 
faultless in conduct, but lacking in mascu- 
line vigor. He used to write themes for his 
classmates at fifty cents each. When he 
got the $30 Boylston prize for declamation, 
he took it home hoping it would buy a shawl 
for his mother, but found it had to go to 
pay the baker's bill. He was messenger to 
the president, a waiter in Commons, and 
helped himself through by tutoring and by 
teaching winters in his uncle's school. 

VI 

In 1829 he became pastor of the Second 
church in Boston, but was troubled with 
doubts as to some of the prescribed ordi- 
nances. In 1832 he preached a sermon in 
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which he declared that he could no longer 
administer the communion, offering his 
resignation. By a vote of 30 to 24 his 
resignation was accepted, but his salary was 
for a time continued. For four years he 
preached nearly every Sunday, and occasion- 
ally afterwards. He might have followed 
Dr. Orville Dewey in a Xew Bedford church, 
but stipulated that he should not be ex- 
pected to administer the communion, or to 
offer prayer unless he felt moved to do so; 
and to these terms the church could not 
agree. Max Miiller says that Emerson told 
him that his brother William, who had con- 
sulted Goethe concerning his doubts as to 
his fitness for a minister and had been ad- 
vised to preach, whatever his doubts, and 
not overthrow the hope of his family, on 
the way home was caught in an ocean 
storm, and vowed that if his life should be 
spared he would give up theology altogether 
and earn an honest living in some other 
way. Emerson added that something of the 
kind might have influenced him, and said 
that anyhow he felt there was better work 
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for him to do than to preach from the pul- 
pitio. 

VII 

In 1838 he gave the address before the 
graduating class of the Divinity school of 
Harvard, in which he declared his faith in 
moral power, and his belief in an untram- 
melled religion of the spirit. This caused a 
long discussion, and led to his separation 
from the Unitarian church. 

His position was misunderstood, and 
misrepresented ; but Holmes well says that 
Emerson was an iconoclast without a ham- 
mer, who took down our idols from their 
pedestals so tenderly that it seemed like an 
act of worship^. 

Again he quotes from Emerson : " Luther 
'would cut his head off sooner than write 
theses against the pope if he had suspected 
that he was bringing on with all his might 
the pale negations of Boston Unitarian- 
ism^." 

Emerson himself said : " I am more of a 
Quaker than anything else. I believe in 
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the still, small voice, and that voice is Christ 
within us^." 

VIII 

The pulpit being closed to him, in 1834 
he began lecturing, first on science; after- 
wards on biography, literature, etc. It was 
his habit to advertise his subjects, leave his 
tickets for sale at some central place, and 
when enough were sold to pay the hall rent 
begin his course. In 1836 his audience had 
reached 350, and he was invited to go to 
other places to lecture. He wrote in his 
journal in 1834: " Henceforth I design not 
to utter any speech, poem, or book that is 
not entirely and peculiarly my work. I will 
say in public lectures and the like those 
things which I have meditated for their own 
sake, and not for the fir^t time with a view 
to that occasion^." 

IX 

One of his sources of power was his voice. 
Willis wrote of him in 1851: " Emerson's 
voice is up to his reputation. It has a curi- 
ous contradiction in it which we tried in vain 
to analyze satisfactorily; but it is noble al- 
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together, and 
w h|& t seems 
strange is to hear 
Buch a voice pro- 
ceeding from 
' sach a body. It 
is a voice with 
shoulders in it, 
which he has 
not; with Inngs 
natbahtbl farkxb wiLue, in it far larger 
1B06-1KT than hie ; with a 

walk which the public never see; with a fist 
in it which his own hand never gave him the 
model for ; and with a gentleman in it which 
his parochial and ' bare-necessariea of life * 
sort of exterior gives no betrayal of." 

Lowell says: " I have heard some great 
speakers and some accomplished orators, 
but never any that so moved and persuaded 
men as he. There is a kind of undertone 
in that rich baritone of his that sweeps onr 
minds from their foothold into deep waters 
with a drift we cannot and would not resist. 
And how artfully (for Emerson is a long- 
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studied artist in these things) does the de- 
liberate utterance, that seems waiting for 
just the word, seem to admit us partners in 
the labor of thought, and make us feel as 
if the glance of humor were a sudden sug- 
gestion ; as if the perfect phrase lying writ- 
ten there on the desk were as unexpected 
to him as to us^* ! " 

X 

He shows his own ideal in his essay on 
Eloquence: " These are ascending stairs, — 
a good voice, winning manners, plain speech, 
chastened, however, by the schools into cor- 
rectness; but we must come to the main 
matter, or power of statement, know your 
fact; hug your fact. For the essential 
thing is heat, and heat comes of sincerity. 
Speak what you know and believe ; and are 
personally in it; and are answerable for 
every word. Eloquence is the power to 
translate a truth into language perfectly 
intelligible to the person to whom you 
speak." 

Alcott says he was a rhapsodist by genius, 
and the chief of his class. " See our Ion 
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standing there, — his audience, his manu- 
script before him, — himself an auditor, as 
he reads, of the Genius sitting behind him, 
and to whom he defers, eagerly catching 
the words^." 

XI 

He was entirely dependent on his written 
matter. One day, coming out of a crowded 
audience which he had disappointed in the 
middle of his address by mislaying some 
pages of his manuscript (so distressing him 
that he took his seat), and which Phillips 
had immediately delighted with his oration, 
Emerson said: " I would give a thousand 
shekels for that man's secret®." 

XII 

Two of his most famous addresses were 
delivered before Harvard college, the Phi 
Beta Kappa addresses of 1837 and 1867. 
The former was " The American Scholar", 
which Holmes called our intellectual Declar- 
ation of Independence. Its thought was 
" that there is One Man, — present in all 
particular men only partially, or through 
one faculty; and that you must take the 
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whole of society to find the whole man 2." 
All his leading ideas found expression in 
this address. Alcott said: " That was the 
first adequate statement of the new views 
that really attracted general attention. I 
shall not forget the delight with which I heard 
it, nor the mixed confusion, consternation, 
surprise, and wonder with which the audi- 
ence listened to it." 

Lowell says: "It was an event without 
any former parallel in our literary annals, a 
scene to be always treasured in the memory 
for its picturesqueness and its inspiration. 
What crowded and breathless aisles, what 
windows clustering with eager heads, what 
enthusiasm of approval, what grim silence 
of foregone dissent ^ ! " 

XIII 

His first book, " Nature ", was published 
anonymously in September, 1836, and gave 
expression to his philosophical opinions. 
In 12 years only 500 copies were sold. Yet 
Tyndall said: " The first time I ever knew 
Waldo Emerson was when, years ago, I 
picked up on a stall a copy of his ' Nature'. 
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1 read it with such delight, and I have never 
ceased to read it ; and if anyone can be said 
to have given the impulse to my mind, it is 
Emerson. Whatever I have done, the world 
owes to him 2." 

His first collection of essays appeared in 
1841 ; this and the succeeding prose volumes 
were chiefly composed of his lectures. His 
" Conduct of Life " was published in 1860. 
His previous books had sold slowly, but 
2,500 copies of this were disposed of in two 
days after the publication. Theodore 
Parker wrote of it in the Massachusetts Quuar- 
terly Review: "He is a very extraordinary 
man. To no English writer since Milton 
can be assigned so high a place ; even Mil- 
ton himself, great genius though he was, 
and great architect of beauty, has not added 
so many thoughts to the treasury of the 
race; no, nor been the author of so much 
loveliness. Emerson is a man of genius 
such as does not often appear; such as has 
never appeared before in America, and but 
seldom in the world. He learns from all 
sorts of men; but no English writer, we 
think, is so original^." 
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XIV 

His method of composition was unique. 
The morning was his time of work, and he 
took care to guard it from all disturbance. 
He rose early and went to his study, where 
he remained until dinner-time, putting 
down wliat he had " overheard ", as he 
liked to sav. In the afternoon he went 

ft/ 

to walk. He recalls the remark of Words- 
worth's servant, that her master's books 
were indoors but his library was outside^. 
For the woods were really his study. " I 
went out early," he said, " to hunt a 
thought, as a boy might hunt a butterfly, 
and, when successful, pinned the prize in 
my cabinet by entering it in my ' Thought- 
Book "' . " In the evening he was with his fam- 
ily, sometimes reading aloud, or going back 
to his study again; but he never worked 
kite, thinking sleep to be the prime necessity 
for health of body and of mind. He was a 
sound sleeper, and never got up at night, 
as some one has fancied, to jot down 
thoughts that then occurred to him^. 
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XV 

After his note-books were filled, he tran- 
scribed their contents to a larger common- 
place book. He then wrote at the bottom, 
or in the margin, the subject of each para- 
graph. When he desired to write an essay, 
he turned to his note-books, transcribing all 
his paragraphs' on that subject, drawing a 
perpendicular line through whatever he had 
thus copied. These separate jottings, per- 
haps written years apart, and in widly 
different circumstances and moods, were 
brought together, arranged in such order as 
was possible, and were welded together by 
such matter as was suggested at the time. 
Alcott relates going once to his study, to 
find him* with many sheets of manuscript 
scattered about on the floor, which he was 
anxiously endeavoring to arrange in some- 
thing like a systematic treatment of the 
subject in hand at the time. The essay 
thus prepared was read before an audience 
•to test its quality and construction. Its 
parts were frequently re-arranged. Perhaps 
in its construction portions of previously 
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used lectures were made to do new service. 
Should the lecture come at last to be put 
into one of his books, it was pruned of all 
but the telling sentences 2. 

XVI 

This method of composition led to a 
wonderful power of condesation and to a 
marvellous compactness of expression. In 
no other writer are there so many sentences 
which complete the subject, and which will 
stand, unsupported and alone, as vindica- 
tions of the author's thought. An essay 
packed full of such sentences is hard read- 
ing; for each reader must join sentence to 
sentence, and supply the connections him- 
self 2. 

Theodore Parker compared Emerson's 
sentences to an army all officers. 

Carlyle said the paragraphs were not as 
beaten ingot, but as a beautiful bag of duck 
shot held together by canvas^. Stedman 
says each sentence is an idea, or an epigram, 
or an image, or a flash of spiritual light^. 

Cooke says the style of Carlyle is that of 
a great body of cavalry rushing impetuous 
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across an open field to crush down an enemy, 
or that of an incessant roar of reverberating 
thunder across the heavens. On the other 
hand, Emerson's may be compared to quick 
flash after flash of lightning, to constant 
sharp electric discharges 2. 

XVII 

The habit of nicely fitting his thought 
with the one right word in his public utter- 
ances made him hesitate in ordinary con- 
versation, and grew upon him until " to 
hear him talk ", says Dr. Holmes, " was 
like watching one crossing a book on step- 
ping-stones"." 

" Emerson hates the superlative," says 
Holmes, again, " but ho does unquestionably 
love the tingling effect of a witty over-state- 
ment. Tlie habitual readers of Emerson do 
not mind an occasional over-statement, ex- 
travagance, paradox, eccentricity; they find 
them amusing and not misleading. But 
tlie accountants, for whom two and two 
always make four, come upon one of these 
passages and shut the book up as wanting 
in sanity. Without a certain sensibility to 
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the humorous, no one should venture on 
Emerson. If he had seen the lecturer's 
smile as he delivered one of his playful state- 
ments of a runaway truth, fact unhorsed by 
imagination, sometimes by wit, or humor, 
he would have found a meaning in his words 
which the featureless printed page could 
never show him'^." 

Here, for instance, is a sentence often 
quoted : " Xow that is the wisdom of a man, 
in every instance of liis labor, to hitch his 
laufon to a sta)\ and see his chore done by 
the gods themselves." 

XVIII 

Wliether his verse is poetry is a question 
that has been widely debated. Theodore 
Parker said that Emerson was a poet lack- 
ing the accomplishment of verse ; and Lowell 
in his " Fable for Critics ": 
'' Whose prose is grand verse, while his 

verse the Lord knows 
Is some of it pr — Xo, 'tis not even prose." 

On the other hand, Sanborn said that in- 
stead of its being settled that Emerson 
could not write poetry it was settled that 
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he could not write anything else* ; and 
Whittier: " I regard Emerson as the fore- 
most in the rank of American poets. He 
has written better things than any of us; " 
Howells: " Everywhere the poet's felicity 
of expression appears; a fortunate touch 
transfuses some dark enigma with color; 
the riddles are made to shine when most 
impenetrable ; the puzzles are all constructed 
of gold and ivory and precious stones; " E. 
P. Whipple: " With no pretension to the 
finish and smoothness which give grace to 
the poems of Tennyson, they present 
frequent surprises of dainty melody, and 
charm as much by the sweetness of their 
flow as by the grandeur of their thought 2. 

Stedman says: "The fact is that he was 
born with certain notes of song ; he had the 
poet's eye and ear, and was a poet just so 
far as, being a philosopher, he accepted 
poetry as the expression of thought in its 
rare and prophetic moods, and just so far 
as, in exquisite moments, he had the mas- 
tery of this form of expression. * * * 
Yet when poets, even in this day of refine- 
ment, have served their technical appren- 
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ticeship, the depth and frequent splendor 
of Emerson's verse grow upon them. They 
half suspect that he had the finest touch of 
all when he (^hose to apply it*^." 

XIX 

Ho was liimsolf at first inclined to depre- 
ciate his poetry. He wrote to James Free- 
man Clarke : '' I have heard of a citizen who 
made an annual joke. I believe I have in 
April or May an annual poetic conatm rather 
than afflatm^ experimenting to the length 
of thirty lines or so, if I may judge from 
the dates of the rhythmical scraps I detect 
among my manus(;ript'^" 

Hut at heart he had no doubt that he was 
a poet. He said to Miss Peabody: " I am 
not a great })oet, but whatever is of me is a 
poet'^" 

He says again: " I think sometimes that 
my lack of musical ear is made good to me 
through my eyes : that which others hear, 
I nee. All the soothing, plaintive, brisk or 
romantic moods which corresponding melo- 
dies waken in them, I find in the carpet of 
the wood, in the margin of the pond, in the 
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shade of the hemlock grove, or in the infinite 
variety and rapid dance of the tree-tops as 
I hurry along**." 

He said he liked his poems best because 
it was not he who wrote them; because he 
could not write them by will; — he could 
say, " I will write an essay." He added, 
" I can breathe at any tinre, but I can only 
whistle when the right pucker comes^." 

XX 

Here are some of his verses that are sure 
to live. 

" Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world." 

" 80 nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man. 
When Duty whispers low. Thou w.y4, 
The youth replies, I can.'''' 

" Hast thou named all the birds without a 
gun *? 

Loved the wood-rose and left it on its 
stalk ? " 

" Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias wrought." 
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" The hand that rounded Peter's dome * * * 
Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 
Himself from God he could not free ; 
He builded better than he knew ; — 
The conscious stone to beauty grew." 

XXI 

He was never a student of books. It was 
not in his nature ; he could' never, he said 
in after-years, deal with other people's 
facts; and he never made the attempt^. 
The chief use of books to him was the same 
as the chief use he drew from his neighbors : 
to provide himself with intellectual stim- 
ulus {" make my top spin," he called it), 
and keep his faculties from rusting. " They 
inspire," he said, or " they are nothing." 
" He was never comfortable away from 
them, and yet," says Mr. Cabot, " they 
were pleasing companions, not counsellors, 
hardly even intimates^" He tells of two 
ancient philosophers one of whom said, 
'' All that you see, I know; " to which the 
other replied, *' And all that you know, I 



see." 



"I do not read stories," he said; '' I 
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never could turn a dozen pages in Don 
Quixote or Dickens without a yawn. He 
takes too long to tell a little ; too much of 
the reporter who must fill a column. Why 
read novels^ ? " 

When visiting a student's room at Will- 
iam's he exclaimed: " Some mathematical 
works here, too. What hours of melancholy 
mine cost! It was long before I learned 
that there is something wrong with a man's 
brain who loves them^." 

When told of some one who could speak 
twenty languages he said : ' ' That means he 
has twenty words for one idea. I would 
rather have twenty ideas to one word^^ " 
He says that it would be as foolish to read 
in the original a book of which he could get 
a good translation as to swim across the 
Charles river now that there is a bridge. 

XXII 

His love for nature was almost passionate. 
Holmes says: " In his contemplative study 
of nature he reminds us of Wordsworth, at 
least in certain brief passages ; but he has 
not the staying power of that long breathed, 
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not to say long-winded, lover of landscapes. 
Both are on the most intimate terms with 
Nature, but Emerson contemplates himself 
as belonging to her, while Wordsworth feels 
as if she belonged to him^. 

Here are two anecdotes that illustrate 
this : 

Two boys whom he had invited to come 
to see him he took into the woods. As 
they entered it they took their hats off. 
" Boys," said Emerson, " here we recognize 
the presence of the universal Spirit. The 
breeze says to us in its own language, ' How- 
do-you-do ; ' and we have already taken our 
hats off, and answered it with our own 
* How-do-you-do, how-do-you-do,' and all 
the waving branches of the trees, and all 
the flowers, and the field of corn yonder, 
and the singing brook, and the insect and 
the bird, — every living thing and things we 
call inanimate feel the same divine universal 
impulse while they join with us, and we 
with them, in the greeting of the Universal 
Spirits" 

" One red rose of the most brilliant color 
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she called our attention to especially; its 
' hue ' was so truly ' angry and brave ' that 
I involuntarily repeated Herbert's line, — 

' Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye,' — 
from the verses which Emerson had first 
repeated to me so long ago. Emerson 
looked at the rose admiringly, and then as 
if by a sudden impulse lifted his hat gently, 
and said with a low bow, ' I take off my hat 
toit^.' " 

XXIII 

He did not look upon nature like the 
scientist or the artist, but saw in it only a 
garment giving to wise eyes the hint of what 
lay underneath"*. He said in his lecture on 
"The Use of Natural History ", " It is in my 
judgment the greatest office of natural 
science (and one which as yet is only to be 
discharged) to explain man to himself^." 

Yet Agassiz declared that he had a scien- 
tific method of the severest kind, and could 
not be carried away by any theories; and 
Tyndall that in his case poetry, with the 
joy of a Bacchanal, took her little brother 
science by hand, and cheered him with im- 
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mortal laughter ; by Emerson scientific 
conceptions were continually transmuted 
into the finer forms and warmer life of an 
ideal world. 

As in Shakspere, so in him poetic in- 
stinct took the place of learning, and gave 
him intuitions of inner relations that scien- 
tists afterward developed. 

The 1849 edition of " Xature " has these 
words : 

" A subtle chain of countless rings 
The next unto the farthest brings ; 
The eye reads omens where it goes, 
And speaks all languages the rose ; 
And Mricinfj to he man, theivorm 
Mounts throiu/h all the spires qfform.^^ 

This was printed ten years before Dar- 
win's " Origin of Species ", and twenty 
years or more before the " Descent of 
Man^'^ 

XXIV 

The purpose of his first trip to Europe, 
in 1882, he said was to find new affinities 
between him and his fellow men. Art and 
scenery were subordinate objects^. He saw 
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Landor, Coleridge, and Vordsworth, but the 
only friendship he formed was with (.'arlyle, 
and that was as curious as it was intimate. 
He did not appre- 
ciate " Sartor Re- 
sartiia". "0 Car- 
lyle!" he exclaims 
n his diary, 
. ^- ,- ' The merit of 

\^ V W^l* gkss is not to he 

^^^^y^^^^W^r seen, but to be 
^^^^^^^^^^ seen through ; but 
^^^^^^ every crystal and 

T.m«.. o.H<.r«. i7fle-i88i lamina of the Car- 
lyle glass shows"." Neither cared much for 
the other's ideas. To each, indeed, tlie 
leading idea of the other, the message he 
wished to bear his generation, wsis a de- 
lusion'. 

On Emerson's second visit Carlyle found 
that his aversion to Emersonianism equalled 
his love of Emerson, " We had immense 
talking with him here," he writes, " but. 
find that he did not give us much to ohew 
the cud upon. He is a pure, high-minded 
man, but I think his talent is not quite as 
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high as I had anticipated." At another 
time he says, " Good of him I could get 
none, except from hia friendly looks and 

elevated, exotic, polite ways*." 

Yet their <; d r respond en ce continued 
through life, t'arlyle said that Emerson 
was the cleanest mind now living. " Now 
and then >i letter comes from him," he 
writes, " and amid all the smoke and mist 
of this world it is always as a window flung 
open to the azure. During all this last 
weary work of mine, his words have nearly 
the only imesi ahout the thing done to which 
I have inwardly responded^" 

<ieorgf F.liiit wrote of Cariyle's preface 
to Emerson's first 
essays: "This is a 
world worth abid- 
ing in while one 
man can thus ven- 
erate and love an- 
other*." 

Her own one con- 
ersation with him 
ras remarkable. 
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She told him that she liked Rousseau's 

" Confessions " best of all books. He 

started; and then said, " So do I. " She 

wrote the next day that the American 
stranger was the one real man she had seen^. 

XXVI 

On his second trip to Europe in 1847 his 
social opportunities were unlimited. In 
London a thousand persons came to hear 
his lecture on Montaigne, and he so im- 
pressed himself on the people that in 1874 
the Independent party among the students 
of Glasgow university put him in nomina- 
tion for the office of lord-rector, the other 
candidates being Disraeli and Forster. 
Emerson received 500 votes against 700 for 
Disraeli. 

But he cared little for general society. 
Even as a school boy there was a certain 
aloofness which never allowed his school- 
mates to consider him quite one of them- 
selves ; he was not a school boy, but a boy 
at school. This peculiar distinction he 
preserved through his life ; without stiffness 
or churlishness, affectation or assumption, he 
always put and kept a distance between 
himself and others, which rendered his 
personal influence, apart from his writings 
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and hie oratory, smaller than that of almost 
any other great teacher. It ia noteworthy 
that his intiinatee always call him Mr. Em- 
erson, Enthusiasin never got beyond the 
hem of his garment; and this though the 
man was as simple, transparent, and un- 
affected as if he had been a great naturalist, 
instead of u cultivator of moral science". 

Dr. Holmes said there were fences be- 
tween him and some of his nearest friends. 
Emerson says himself: " Most of the per- 
sons whom I see in my own house I see 
across the gulf. I cannot go to them nor 
they come to me. Xothing could exceed 
the frigidity and labor of my speech'." 
XXVII 
The men he enjoyed were the men who 
" made his top 
spin ". This ia 
well illustrated 
in his relations 
to Alcott,of 
whom he wrote 
in 1837: "His 
conversation is 
sublime; " and 
yet again, 
AaoH BBomoM ALcori, iTEKhiSSS " When I go to 
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talk with Alcott it is not ao much to get 

his thoughtK tts to watc-h myself under his 
iTifliience'." 

Among his most intimate aasoeiates was 
Thoreau, whom 
he might be said 
to have discover- 
ed, and to whom 
he gave his liter- 
ary position. 
Thorean came to 
live at his house, 
and they knew 
oneanotherwell. 
HKN..V ijavu. TH0BEA.M81T-1882 He took much 
more pains to edit Thoreau's papers after 
his death than he ever put upon any pub- 
licutidns of his own. Yet he said of him; 
" I ti>ld 11. T. that his freedom was in the 
form, liiit he does not disclose new matter, 
I uni fiirniliar with all Ms thoughts; they 
are mine, quite originally dressed^," 
X.WIII 
Mtill more remarkable was his relation to 
Margaret Fuller, who also stayed for weeks 
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at his house and really threw her passionate 
nature against his. But '* Emerson seemed 
to her," says Mrs. Howe, borrowing Mar- 
garet's own figure, " the palm-tree in the 
desert, graceful and admirable, bearing aloft 
a waving crest, but spreading no sheltering 
and embracing branches^." 

He speaks in his journal of these " strange, 
cold- warm, attractive -repelling conversa- 
tions witli Margaret, whom I always admire, 
most revere when I nearest see, and some- 
times love; yet whom 1 freeze, and who 
freezes me to silence, when we promise to 
come nearest^." 

XXIX 

But it was different in his home circle. 
When he had seen Emerson there, Chan- 
ning said: '' I do confess myself fascinated. 
He had been before to me an icy pinnacle 
only, away in the ether, but as I came nearer 
1 found there was the verdure of sweet affec- 
tions and the beauteous blossoms of lowly 
thoughts and common herbs around the 
base. His family delighted me ; his fond- 
ness for his little boy, his tenderness towards 
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his wife, the unaffected politeness and cour- 
tesy and the merry cheerfulness of the man 
did more to win me than all his lofty con- 
templations^." 

He was twice married. Ellen Tucker 
was seventeen when he became engaged to 
her, and she lived less than two years after 
her marriage in 1829. Little is known of 
her except her remarkable beauty, her fatal 
delicacy of constitution, and her buoyant 
spirit^. 

In 1836 he married a sister of Dr. Charles 
Jackson, of anaesthetic fame, and changed 
her name from Lydia to Lidian, because it 
fitted better with Emerson. 

" The soul of faith " he called her. She 
was a woman of royal appearance, and his 
common appellation for her was " Queenie ". 

XXX 

In his home at Concord he was idolized. 
He was always prompt in all his duties as a 
citizen. He used to go regularly to town 
meeting, where he sat among his neighbors 
and watched the plain men of the town 
manage their affairs. He seldom took part 
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in the debate, and then with great hesitancy 
and modesty, but came home to praise the 
eloquence and strong good-sense of his 
neighbors'*. 

He joined the Fire Association, and its 
leathern buckets and baize bags always 
hung over the stairs in the side entry ; and he 
went in the neighborly fashion of those days 
to fires in the woods, and fought fire with 
his pine bough side by side with his neigh- 
bors^. 

After the burning of his house in 1872 he 
went to Europe and to Egypt, going up the 
Xile on a boat. He was often gay when rid- 
ing about on shore on his donkey, but made 
homesick speeches, and would have been 
glad to go straight home. When he reached 
Concord in May, he found the whole town as- 
sembled down to the babies in their wagons. 
He was escorted between two rows of smil- 
ing school children to his house, where a 
triumphal arch of leaves and flowers had 
been erected. It had been restored with 
some improvement, but the study was un- 
changed, with its books and manuscripts, 
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with its pictures and keepsakes in their 
wonted arrangement^. 

On the day of the funeral nearly every 
building in town bore over its entrance door 
a large black and white rosette, with other 
sombre drapery^. 

XXXI 

Although he did not admit friends to 
intimacy, he held himself open to all who 
sought him. He says in his journal: "I 
will assume that a stranger is judicious and 
benevolent. If he is, I will thereby keep 
him so. If he is not, it will tend to instruct 
him^.'' 

He was especially an inspiration to young 
men. He wrote to Miss Peabody: "My 
special parish is young men inquiring their 
way in life.'" Lowell says: " He was to the 
generous youth the sound of the trumpet 
that the young soul longs for; " and Haw- 
thorne : " His mind acted upon other minds 
of a certain constitution with a wonderful 
magnetism, and drew many men upon 
long pilgrimages to speak to him face to 
face^o." 
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XXXII 
III liis ehftraoter Kniersim seemed lifted 
above the human. 

Hawthorne saya: " It was impossible to 
dwell ill his vicinity without inhaling more 
or less the mouutiiin atmosphere of his lofty 
thought- " ;" and liowell : " He is as sweetly 
high-minded as ever, aud when one meets 
liim the full of Adams seems a false rejiort. 
Afterwards we feel of our throats and are 
startled by the tell-tale lump there-'." 
Frederika Bremer, in lier " Homes of the 
New WorUl", 
says: " Oucmay 
(juarrel with 
E ni e" r s n ' s 
thoughts, with 
his judgment, 
but not with 
himself. That 
whieh strnek me 
most, as distin- 
guishing him 
from most other humaii beings, is nobility. 
Hois a born gentleman." 

He rarely meddled with what is petty or 




■MM itidph HWt/o thii^-aon 

\f[m)\t]c. Lik(! luH " llumlilu Kee ", the 
" jollow-hreticliwl i)liil()Mophor ", whom he 
„,.■.!<■ ..fa. 

" WimsT fur timti liumaii Meer," 
iiixi KikyH of )iiiii, 

** Atiglit uiiHiiviiry or nnclcun 

Until niy iiiBi?i:t iii'ver Hueii," 

111' wtMit through th(! wurhl where mmthct 

rniiiih find hh niiii^h UiHt \h rcjiiilHivi; to 

ilwc'll iipoii, 

" Seizing only what in fair, 
Sii]|)iiig only whut in wwcsct"." 
X.WIII 
Uiplt-y Hiii<l; " The w-rret of hix Htrciigth 
^^^^^^^ liuii ill thd |irii- 

/ ^ 4^^HR \ * * in 

I^^^^^^^Bl ( ilom from till 

l^^^^^^^^^^u^^ j footutioii, 

^^^^^^^^^^^^k/ uttuchmoiit to 

^^^^^^ tion of all varn- 

<iE<ii»iE H\fi.*Y. imi-imi ImIi. * * * 

III- lookx lit tlif.' luiivtfrHi; with hJii own (syen, 
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and presents a report of his vision, like a 
man under oath.'''' 

"Do not concern yourself about consist- 
ency," he says. " The moment you putty 
and plaster your expressions to make them 
hang together, you have begun a weakening 
process. Take it for granted the truths 
will harmonize ; and as for the falsities and 
mistakes, they will speedily die of them- 
selves. If you mitst be contradictory, let it 
be clean and sharp as the two blades of 
scissors meet'*." 

He once read a poem before the Phi Beta 
Kappa society on Washington, and suddenly 
sat down in the midst of it. A friend after- 
wards inquired the cause, and was told the 
poem was not what he thought it was. As 
he read, he became dissatisfied with it and 
could not go on'-. 

While he was preaching in East Lexington 
one of his old sermons he stopped and said 
quietly, " The passage T have just read I 
do not believe, but it was wrongly placed^." 

XXXIV 

His loftiness of character seemed ever to 
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lift him above participation in what con- 
cerned him to a height from which he could 
survey himself and what happened to him 
as a disinterested spectator. 

Louise Alcott says that wJien his house 
was burning and 
she stood guard- 
ing the scorched, 
t pile, 
[ Emerson pi 
by, and, survey- 
ing the devasta- 
tion with philo- 
sophic calmness, 
only said, ir 
awer to her lam^ 
entations: " I see my library under a new 
aspect. Could you tell me where my good 
neighbors have flung my boots'* ? " 
XXXV 
When he gave an address before the Bap- 
tist college at Waterville, the clergyman 
who presided prayed that the audience might 
be preserved from ever again hearing such 
transcendental nonsense. Emerson asked 
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his name, and remarked: " He seems a very 
conscientious, plain-spoken man^." 

In 1876 he delivered an address at the 
University of Virginia; but most of the 
audience gave up attempting to hear, whis- 
pered, talked, and laughed aloud, until 
Emerson, after contending with the din for 
half an hour, sought out a suitable passage 
and swiftlv came to a close. His comment 

ft 

was: " They are very brave people down 
there, and sav just what thev think ^." 

c V ft. 

At dinner one dav there was mention of 

ft 

a woman well-known as a lion-hunter; and 
in speaking of her Mrs. Emerson used the 
word '* snob '\ Mr. Emerson objected: the 
word was too harsli, — he didnH like that 
ugly class of words beginning with " sn '\ 
His wife inquired how he would characterize 
the ladv. "' 1 should sav '' — verv slowlv — 

ft • ft ft. 

*' she is a person having great sympathy 
with success •\''' 

He was a warm friend of Father Taylor, 
the clergyman of the Boston seamen. When 
the Methodists objected to his friendship 
for Emerson as a Unitarian saying that the 
Unitarians must go to hell, ** It does look 
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80," said Father Taylor, " but I am sure of 
one thing : if Emerson goes to hell he will 
change the climate there, and emigration 
will set that wav^." 

XXXVI 

For years Emerson was especially known 
as a transcendentalist. This was the name 
given to a club formed in 1830 by such men 
and women as George Ripley, James Free- 
man Clarke, Alcott, Channing, Theodore 
Parker, Margaret Fuller, and Elizabeth 
Peabody. James Freeman Clarke says: 
'* We called ourselves the club of the like- 
minded. I suppose because no two of us 
thought alike." '* Or rather, we may say," 
adds Mr. Cabot with justice, " because, in 
spite of all differences of opinion, they were 
united by a common impatience of routine 
tliinking^" 

Dickens wrote in liis American Notes: 
'' On inquiring what this appellation might 
be su})posed to signify, I was given to un- 
derstand that whatever was unintelligible 
would be certainly Transcendental; " but 
he added that if he had lived in Boston he 
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should have wanted to belong to tlie club^. 

Alcott said of transcendentalism, " It 
means that there is more in the mind than 
enters it through the Henses®." 

To Emerson trans<;endentalism was to be 
faithful to the revelations that (;ome to the 
soul, and are recognized by it as true^ . Intui- 
tion to him meant something very different 
from infallible knowledge. It meant the 
openness of the human mind to new influx 
of light and power from the Divine mind. 
His reverence*, for intuitions and his distrust 
of reasoning were only the preferen(;e for 
truth over our past a[)prehension of truths 
He could see, })ut he could not ])r()ve; he 
could annouiH;e, but he (50uld not argue. 
His intuitions were his soul guide; what 
they revealed appeared to him self-evident; 
the ordinary ])aths by which men arrive at 
conclusions were (dosed to him. Ifewasnot 
a philosopher, but a seer". 

XXXVII 

Emerson says that the only result of the 
Transcendental (Uub was to initiate the 
little quarterly called The Dial, Margaret 
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Fuller was the first editor, and was suc- 
ceeded by Emerson. The first number 
came out in July, 1840. Pkch number 
contained 130 octavo pages, and it was pub- 
lished at %3 a year. Among the principal 
(.•ontril)utor8 were Theodore Parker, George 
Kipley, J. S. Dwight, Cranch, James Free- 
man Clarke, Bronson Alcott, Thoreau, Low- 
ell, Charles A. Dana, Henry Tuckerman, 
Elizabeth Peabody. It was the first means 
of introducing Thoreau to the reading 
j)ublic. 

Kmerson liad been assistant editor, and 
at the end of the second year became sole 
editor and also its banker. The circulation 
never exc^eeded 300, and his (connection with 
it cost him not only the worry he had fore- 
seen, but several hundred dollars, not easily 
replaced by a philosopher or spared by the 
father of a family. 

It expired in 1H44. Years afterwards 
(juantities of unsold copies were discovered 
and sent to Emerson, who gave of them to 
all who would, and burned or wasted the 
remainder. Had they been preserved to 
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this day they would have been worth a 
small fortune^. 

XXXVIII 

'^ We are a little wild here," wrote Emer- 
son to Carlyle, in 1840, " with numberless 
projects of social reform. Xot a reading 
man but has his draft of a new community 
in his waistcoat pocket. I am gently mad 
myself^." l^ut his humor and his shrewd 
common-sense saved him from extremes. 

In 1837 Horace Mann reported that 
Emerson summed up the commandments 
into "" Hit aloof '\ and " Keep a diary *^ ". 
Brook Farm seemed to him little more than 
a highly intellectual picnic, and he deter- 
mined that his service must for the present 
consist in standing still and waiting; that 
he must needs " submit to the degradation 
of owning bank stock and seeing poor men 
suffer^." 

In 1841 he tried the experiment of having 
his servants eat at the same table. The 
second girl consented, but the cook refused, 
and when they sent for the second girl to 
come to breakfast she had already eaten ^. 
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He was in sympathy with the anti-slavery 
movement from the first, he freely gave his 
assistance, and he calmly faced a howling 
mob of Bostonians at a meeting called by 
Wendell Pliillips. John Brown was several 
times in Concord, and found a hearty wel- 
come at Emerson's house. Yet he did not 
ally himself with the abolitionists. His 
j)lan of emancipation was to raise two 
tliousand millions of dollars to purchase the 
slaves. But when the Emancipation pro- 
clamation came Emerson said : ' ' This act 
makes that the lives of our heroes have riot 
l)cen sacrificed in vain. It makes a victory 
of our defeats 2." 

XXXIX 

There has been some criticism of Emer- 
son that he was a thrifty man. He was in 
some respects fortunate. Brought up as he 
was in poverty and self-denial, his teaching 
})rought him what was then a large income; 
and wh(»n h(^ married at 20 he was pastor at 
a comfortable salary of an important church. 
After his first wife's death he received from 
her estate some i22,()()(), besides the house 
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ill wliich ho lived. \\\\i though he retained 
liis early frugal hahits, seldom j)aying for 
work tluit ho (;ouhl do liimself, he was 
always hos])ital>le, and was generous with 
a right liand that never told the left. Mr. 
Al(M)tL us(ul to t(ill how Emerson would come 
to visit his straitened family, the trihula- 
tions of whi(th liis daughter has reveah^d in 
*' Little Women '\ and would (dmt a while 
leaning against the numtle; when he had 
gone a ten-dollar gold pieee would he found 
on the mantle. IIc^ had to leeture in 1H;}1), 
•though not feeling well or ahle to do it, 
hecrause h(^ had involved himself seriously 
in j)uhlishing American editions of ('arlyle's 
hooks, jnitting Carlyle into his deht for scmie 
*7(H) that Carlyle never paid hec^ause he 
never knew of it. Again he tilled a lecture 
engagement in New York that he might aid 
Al(M)tt in going to Kngland to assist in 
establishing a st^hool which should fulfil the 
idea begun in Boston. 

XL 

From isr)() on for twenty ytnirs ea(di win- 
ter meant for him at least two months of 
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arduous travel from Maine to the new States 
beyond the Mississippi, speaking almost 
every night, except Sundays, during that 
time^. 

In 1847 he writes that the most he had 
ever received was $500 for ten lectures, ' 
while the country lectures brought him 
only ten dollars each. 

From his lectures in London he had 
hoped to receive a thousand dollars, but the 
profits were only $480 ; for his western lec- 
tures in the winter of 1850-51 he received 
about $500 ; but his series of readings in Eos- 
ton in 1872 brought him over $140012. 

He writes to his brother in 1862: " The 
first of January has found me in quite as 
poor a plight as the rest of the Americans. 
Xot a penny from my books since last June, 
which usually yield five or six hundred a 
year. Xo dividends from the bank nor 
from Lidian's Plymouth property, and 
almost all income from lectures has quite 
ceased, so that your letter found me in a 
study how to pay three or four hundred 
dollars with fifty^." After the burning of 
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. his house his classmate Lowell brought him 
a check for $5,000, the contribution of a 
few friends for present needs, and by sub- 
scription $11,620 was made up. At first 
he resisted, but on reflection saw there was 
no reason for declining and accepted. So 
his last years were spent in comfort. 

He could never abide being in debt. He 
wrote on a photograph he gave to a friend: 
*' AVould'st thou, seal up the avenues of ill ? 

Pay every debt as if God wrote the bill." 

XLI 

Holmes says Emerson's appearance was 
eminently that of a scholar, the descendant 
of scholars^. Froude was struck by his re- 
semblance to Cardinal Xewman^. 

Lowell speaks of 

" the face half rustic, half divine. 
Self-poised, sagacn'ous, streaked with humor 
fine"; 

and he curiously notes — 

'' — the wise nose's firm-built aquiline." 

He was tall, — six feet in his shoes, — erect 
until his latter days, neither very thin nor 
stout in frame (he weighed 145 when in 
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California), with rather long and unusually 
sloping Bhonlders, and long neck, but well 
poised head, and dignity of carriage. His 
eyes were very bine, his hair dark brown, 
his complexion clear and always with good 
color. 

In dress he was always neat and incon- 
spicuous, wearing black clothes and silk hat 
in the city, and dark gray with soft felt 
hat in the country*. 

XLII 
John Burroughs says: " Look at his pic- 
ture there,— large, 
strong features on 
; small face and 
I head, — no blank 
I spaces; all given 
np to expression; 
a high, predaceous 
nose, a sinewy 
brow, a niaasive, 
n.ij'u Wai.iki embu-on. 1 803 -ia'"2 benevolent chin. 
In most men there is more face than feature, 
but here is a vast deal more featiire than 
face, and a corresponding alertness and 
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emphasis of character. Indeed, the man is 
made after this fashion. He is all type; 
his expression is transcendent. His mind 
has the hand's pronounced anatomy, its 
cords and sinews and multiform articulations 
and processes, its opposing and co-ordinat- 
ing power ^ ^." 

XLIII 

Holmes says that hope is at the bottom 
of every essay of Emerson's, as it was at the 
bottom of Pandora's box. Of his Phi Beta 
Kappa orations in 1837 and 1807, the 
second is more sanguine than the first^. 
He rejoiced in Fuller's maxim: " An ounce 
of cheerfulness is worth a pound of sadness 
to serve (Jod with-\" 

" Shun the negative side," he counsels. 
" Never worry people with your contrition^ 
nor with dismal views of politics or society. 
Xever name sickness; even if you could 
trust yourself on that perilous topic, beware 
of unmuzzling a valetudinarian, who will 
give you enough of it*^." 

After an agreeable conversation with a 
gentleman who had suffered from ill-health 
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Mr. Emerson remarked, " You formerly 
bragged of ill-health, sir. I trust you are 
all right now^^ " 

It is curious that both Hawthorne and 
Frederika Bremer used in their diaries the 
same expression about Emerson — that he 
came with a sunbeam in his countenance; 
while Curtis has spoken of the " smile that 
breaks over his face like day over the sky; " 
and once said that at Emerson's house it 
seemed always morning 2. 

Stedman says that in gentle bearing, in 
his sweetness, persuasiveness, and charm of 
smile and voice, he was not excelled by any 
person of our time*; and Underwood that 
his smile was a benediction. 

XLIV 

There were consumptive tendencies inJiis 
family, and in early manhood he was obliged 
on account of chest complaints to go south 
to South Carolina and Florida, where he 
met Achille Murat, nephew of Napoleon, 
at that time a planter in Tallahassee^. He 
wrote, " The lungs in their lobes sing sexton 
and sorrow whenever I only ask them to 
shout a sermon for me^." 
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His thirtieth year, which proved fatal to 
Edward, and which Charles did not quite 
reach, was a critical period for him, too; 
but after that he grew stronger, and did 
more work than most men are able to do. 
Curiously enough he always ate pie for 
breakfast, and yet never complained of dys- 
pepsia. 

In 180G he read to his son his '' Ter- 
minus ", beginning 

'' It is time to be old. 
To take in sail: " 

and for the first time betrayed the fact that 
he felt himself growing old. The year 1807 
was about the limit of his working life. 
During the last live years he hardly answered 
a letter^. 

XLV 

The failure of his strength, and especially 
of his memory, showed in the lectures given 
in liostbn in the winter of 1871-2, but had 
hardly been generally perceived until after 
the sickness following the exposure, excite- 
ment, and fatigue undergone on the morn- 
ing of July, 1872, when he and his wife 
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awoke to escape, imperfectly clad, from 
their house in flames, into the rain, and 
then had worked beyond their strength with 
their zealous and helpful neighbors in sav- 
ing their effects'*. 

The last address he wrote was at the un- 
veiling of the statue of the minute-men, 
April 19, 1875 ; and though in his last years 
he ventured from time to time with the 
help-of his daughter Ellen to read papers be- 
fore select audiences, he declined social invi- 
tations, saying that he was no longer fit for 
conversation and dared not make visits^ 2. 

In April, 1882, he caught cold and in- 
creased it by walking out in the rain, 
through forgetfulness omitting to put on 
his overcoat^. He died April 30, and was 
buried not far from the graves of Hawthorne 
and of Thoreau. 

Doubtless he realized what he had written 
in his journal in 1837: "I said when I 
awoke, ' After some more sleepings and 
walkings I shall lie on this mattress sick; 
then dead ; and through my gay entry they 
will carry these bones. Where shall I be 
then ? ' I 'lifted my head and beheld the 
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HpotleHH orange light of the morning beaming 
up from the dark hills into the wide uni- 



verse ^" 
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John Godfrey Saxe 



JUNE 2 

.loll II Godfrey Saxe 
I 

HiiXL' is jiorlmpe the only American writer 
who would be re- 
ferred to aa a 
comic poet. 
Charles Godfrey 
I Lelaiid and Wm. 
Alien Butler are 
best known for 
their humorous 
rhymes, but they 
have written se- 
1, iKi6-i(*r riouBly, and have 
never been so widely recognized as Saxo. 
The present generation hardly realizes how 
prominent ti ]ibiee ho lield forty years ago. 
His poems were in the " IJlue and Gold " 
aeries, and in the preface to the " M(mey 
King and Other Poems ", published in 1859, 
(339) 
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he says that his first volume has passed 
through sixteen editions. In the edition of 
his poems in one volume, imprint of 1873, 
the plates are so worn that many of the let- 
ters and some of the words are missing. In 
the writer's bovhood there were few school 
exhibitions' at which '* Phaethon's Eide " 
or " Pyramus and Thisbe " or " The Proud 
Miss McBride " did not appear. But to 
the present reading public he is little known. 
The verses of Lowell and Holmes are so 
much funnier, and at the same time so much 
more delicate and forceful, that the after- 
dinner rhvmes of Saxe seem trivial. 

II 

He was born in Highgate, Vt. , June 2, 1816, 
and was graduated from Middlebiiry college 
in 1830, in the same class with the two twin 
Wrights who so long held an honorable 
place in the ranks of Xew York teachers. 
Truman K. Wright, Ph.D., of Elbridge, 
writes as follows concerning Saxe's college 
days : 

" He entered college in the sophomore 
year when 20 years old. He was six feet 
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two inches tall, straight as an arrow. He 
used tobacco so much that the girls called 
him ' Tobacco Saxe '. He was a fair scholar 
in the classics, quite moderate in mathe- 
matics. His mavitei' in modo always helped 
him in his recitations. He could far outdo 
any member of his class in politeness gotten 
up for the occasion when called upon to an- 
swer a question on which he was unprepared. 

" His room-mate Wicker was a fine scholar 
in mathematics, and once solved a difficult 
problem for the next day's recitation by 
working until midnight ; and when he went 
to bed he left the solution, on his writing 
desk. Saxe came in late, saw the problem 
worked, and examined it somewhat. When 
the bell rang in the morning Whicker was 
sound asleep. Saxe gathered up the manu- 
script, noiselessly closed the door, and has- 
tened to the recitation room, where he spread 
out the solution upon the blackboard. Great 
was the astonishment to see Saxe solve the 
most difficult problem of the day ; in fact, 
the astonishment was so great that though 
intended to be a joke on AVicker, it proved 
to be a joke on Saxe. 
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III 

" He was gifted as a debater. It was al- 
ways pleasant to listen to him in the Lyceum. 
Whenever literary entertainments were 
gotten up Saxe had a prominent place. He 
and his classmate Carlos Bisbee were rival 
poets. On one occasion when Bisbee had 
read a few stanzas before the class, after 
the class was dismissed Saxe exclaimed with 
considerable stress : ' Bisbee a poet ! Bisbee 
write poetry! He doesn't know enough to 
steal a good poem! ' Ten years after his 
graduation I met Saxe at Hamilton college, 
where he read a capital poem, which was 
highly appreciated. Only those who have 
heard him and seen him deliver his poems 
can fully appreciate them. 

'* He was gifted in conversation, a con- 
stant talker, and had a faculty of amusing 
his listeners. He never hesitated for a re- 
ply. He was generally among the last to 
enter the chapel for morning prayers. On 
one occasion the students apparently had all 
come in and the exercises were about to be- 
gin, when Saxe came hurrying in, his long 



I 



• 
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overcoat flung over his shoulders. As he 
was hastening to his seat the president ad- 
dressed him, ' Good morning, Mr. Saxe.' 
He turned toward the president with a grace- 
ful salute, and with a deep, clear voice re- 
turned the greeting, ' Good morning Presi- 
dent Bates.' No one else in that audience 
could have returned the president's greeting 
under those circumstances so imperturbably. 

IV 

'' Three years after graduation my brother 
and I returned to Middletown to attend 
commencement. There we met Saxe. 1 
said to him, ' I supposed you were dead. ' It 
had been so reported. * Yes,' he said ' I 
have been very sick, and taken any amount 
of vile medicine. You know a man will 
eat alligators to save his life.' 

" After the commencement exercises the 
faculty and alumni and students were treated 
to a dinner in the grove, marching there in 
a long procession. Saxe took his position 
between my brother and me, thinking it 
something of a novelty. He was dressed in 
white from top to toe and presented quite a 
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commanding figure. While on the march 
he spoke up loudly so all could hear, 
' Wright, there was one in our class who was 
never so wide awake but that he was a 
Knapen.' Our classmate Daniel Mason 
Knapen was next ahead of us. When we 
arrived at the grove and were seated at the 
table, Saxe extended his long arm to a 
tempting goblet, and sipping, turned away 
and spouted it from him in disgust. ' What 
is it Saxe ? ' — ' It is small beer, very small, 
exigue.'^ " 

V 

Dr. Wright also permits us to quote from 
a letter written Feb. 19, 1898 from Edwin 
Everts, another classmate: 

" As to reminiscences of our genial, witty, 
and multifariously talented Saxe, I have 
very little to contribute that would add 
much. It is true Saxe and myself during 
pur junior and senior years were about aa 
intimately associated as any other two of our 
class, save those bound by ties of consan- 
guinity. We were interchangeable guests al- 
most daily ; were in attendance at the extra 
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winter term of our senior year, and read, 
recited and talked French together under 
the instruction of Prof. Stoddard. Both 
were members of a secret society entitled 
' The Tub Philosophers, ala Diogenes,' and 
with other members wrote essays, etc., for 
the local press and some other journals. 
Saxe's taste ran more in the line of general 
literature and criticism than to mathemat- 
ics, and his transhitions of the classics though 
not the most literal were exceedingly elegant. 
In mathematics we were in accord, but in 
politics were as divergent as whig and 
democrat as democrats and republicans now 
are. He was a candidate of his party for 
governor of the State of Vermont, and ran 
as well as any other democrat of his time 
would. He was always genial, jovial, in- 
clined to be waggish, fond of jokes, and as 
naturally inclined to punning as to rhym- 
ing; and until the dark days of ill-health and 
sad bereavement came upon him he was the 
most agreeable, companionable of all my 
associates. Many pleasant anecdotes might 
be recalled from our meetings and associa- 
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tioiis during and subsequent to our college 
life, but they would hardly be of service to 
Mr. J^ardeen. 

" The closing chapter of Saxe's life I am 
not as familiar with as many others are, and 
for the love I bear him am glad I am not. 
A tear and a sigh are my sincerest offering." 

yi 

From still another classmate, Melvin 
Lamont Gray, a lawyer in St. Louis, Dr. 
Wright permits us to extract the following 
from a letter dated April 25, 1808: 

" My idea is that lie was rather careless 
in the studies of the course, but was well- 
read in English literature, both prose and 
])()etry, and i)aid more attention to and spent 
more time on the best English authors than 
the prescribed course of study, lie was 
fond of quoting from the authors he read, 
and studied to make a good conversational- 
ist, in which in college and subsequently he 
excelled. 

" lie married Miss Sophia N. Solace, of 
Bridgeport, Vt., sister of our chissmate, , 
Calvin Theodore Sohu^e. 1 knew her from 
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early girlhood. She was an excellent woman, 
and made him a worthy and devoted wife. 
They had two sons and three daughters, 
beautiful girls, but the girls all died of con- 
sumption from 19 to 23 years of age. 

" The eldest son, John, married a daugh- 
ter of Judge Bosworth of Xew York, who 
edited several volumes of Xew York reports, 
known as Bosworth's reports. They had 
one son, named John G. Saxe after his grand- 
father. Shortly after both parents died of 
consumption, and this John G. junior was 
taken bv a sister of John G.'s wife, and was 
reared by this sister. Her husband was a 
brother of John G. Saxe's, the two brothers 
having married sisters. Young John G. 
graduated last year from McGill university, 
Montreal, with distinguished honor, and is 
now studying law in New York city. 

" Saxe was tall and erect, of fine presence 
and manners, and had the faculty of mak- 
ing himself agreeable and entertaining, with 
a strong spice of egotism. He was a society 
man, and cultivated the art of being enter- 
taining. He gave several readings of his 
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poems in St. Louis, and generally stopped 
with me, twice accompanied by his wife, 
and once by his wife and eldest daughter, a 
beautiful girl. His first reading was at- 
tended by an immense audience, who, hav- 
ing read more or less of his writings, were 
desirous of seeing and hearing him." 

YII 

At the suggestion of Dr. Wright, Rev. 
Byron Sunderland of Washington, who has 
just resigned the pastorate of one of the 
Presbyterian churches there, after more 
than 40 years' service, writes as follows : 

" He had to economise, like many others 
then struggling for educational and profes- 
sional honors. In person he was a tall, 
lank, awkward, shambling-gated fellow with 
a fair skin and a deep gray eye. He was a 
quiet but open-hearted and kindly disposed 
young man — and on several occasions gave 
l)romise of what he afterwards became as a 
jninster and poet. 

" As showing his versatility in adapting 
means to ends — in case of sudden emergency, 
I remember calling at his room one morn- 
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ing on .my way to chapel for early prayers, 
when I found him just out of bed with his 
black pants in one hand and a stick of seal- 
ing-wax in the other, bending over the 
feeble flame of a sputtering tallow candle 
end and trying with the melted wax to patch 
a rent which had unfortunately been made 
in his nether garments the night before. As 
I looked in upon him he caught my eye with 
a most quizzical expression, and pointing to 
the rent in his dark pants, which now 
showed at a little distance oflF to be only a 
blood-red spot as of a discoloration or a 
stain, he remarked ^ That now I take it has 
been done with neatness and dispatch. 
Wait a moment and I will go with you to 

the chapel.' And soon we were jogging on 
together. 

" He was a favorite both in college and in 
the town, and subsequently married Miss 
Solace of Ikidgeport, then regarded as the 
belle of her town." 

VIII 

After graduation he practised law in 
Franklin county, Vermont, until 1850, when 
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he became editor of the Burlington Sentinel 
until 1856. He was superintendent of 
schools for Franklin county in 1847-8, and 
State's attorney for Chittenden county 
1850-51. He was the democratic candidate 
for governor of Vermont in 1859 and 1860, 
but was not successful. From 1800 on he 
devoted himself to literature, writing and 
lecturing. He was for a time editor of the 
Albany Evening Journal, and lived in Al- 
bany until his death. He was a frequent 
contributor to the Knickerbocker and Har- 
per's magazines, and occasionally read poems 
before college and other societies. But be- 
reavement fell upon him, and he became a 
victim to confirmed melancholy, living in 
seclusion at his son's house in Albany, until 
he died March 31, 1887. The sad termina- 
tion to his life reminds one of the well-known 
anecdote of Listen, the famous comedian. 
One day there came to Abernethy a man 
who sought cure for a melancholia so con- 
firmed and constant that it threatened to 
undermine his reason. "Pooh! Pooh!" 
the famous surgeon replied; " if that is alj 
you are easily cured; go to Convent Garden 
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and see Liston." — " Alas! " his patient re- 
plied, '' I am Listen! " 

IX 

In his preface to '' Progress " in 1849 he 
says: 

" In christening the book I have chosen 
for several reasons to conform to the cus- 
tomary nomenclature which allows every 
kind of literature to be ' Poetry ' that is not 
written in the fashion of prose, yet I have 
no quarrel with that nicer rule of modern 
criticism which assigns to all metrical com- 
position of a mainly facetious or satirical 
character a place rather on the border than 
fairly within the domain of legitimate 
poetry." 

There is little of his verse that would 
come under the classification of poetry in 
any true sense of the word. He writes with 
facility and occasionally with felicity, but 
his imagination seldom reaches beyond 
fancy. One has only to compare " The 
Story of Life " with Shakspere's Seven Ages 
in " As you like it " by which it is evidently 
suggested; or his " Spes est Vates " with 
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Longfellow's " Resignation " ; or " My Boy- 
hood " with Hood's " I remember, I remem- 
ber " to see the difference between the 
versifier and the poet. 

X 

His wit is so dependent on punning that 
it seldom gets loose from it. The same pun 
recurs again and again. Thus in " The 
Times": 

*' When pattern wives no thrifty arts possess, 
Save that of weaving — fustian for the press, 
Write Lyrics, heedless of their scorching 

buns. 
Dress up their Sonnets, but neglect their 



sons." 



And in " A Benedict's Appeal ": 
" You may dream of poetical fame, 

But your wishes may chance to mis- 
carry, — 
The way of sending one's name 

To posterity, Charles, is to marry ! 
And here I am willing to own, 

After soberly thinking upon it, 
I'd very much rather be known 

For a beautiful son, than a sonnet." 
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He was so anxious for puns that he did 
not hesitate to mispronounce to secure 
them, as in " Orpheus and Eurydice ": 

" ' Eurydice; Eu-ryd-i-cel ' 
He cried as loud as loud could be — 
(A singular sound, and funny withal, 
In a place where nobody rides at all!)" 

But as to rhymes, in a single poem he 
makes Potter's rhyme with daughters and 
quarters. 

XI 

Xor was his muse clean-minded. Xot 
seldom he indicates even by rhymes words 
that he dares not print and should not have 
thought, a flagrant example of which will 
be found in " Tom Brown's Day at Gotham". 
Over and over again are passages like this : 

" ' Sir, curse your paper! — send the thing 
to'— 
Well, 
The place he names were impolite to 
tell." 
Only the things are often more impolite 
to tell, 
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illustrating what he says in '' Locus A 

Non ": 

'' You'll oft find in books, rather ancient 

than recent, 
A gap in the page marked with cetera 

demint, 
By which you may commonly take it for 

granted 
The passage is wanting without being 

wanted ; 
And may borrow, besides, a significant hint 
That demnt means simply not decent to 

print." 

Here again he sacrifice^ pronunciation, a& 
in ''Othello, the Moor": 

" Until the husband was fairly demented, 
And railed at his wife, like a cowardly 

varlet. 
And gave her an epithet — rhyming with 
scarlet." 

XII 
Perhaps the melancholy of his later life 
came partly from disgust at having chosen 
a career that made him expected to be 
funny. 
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He has pointed out, though not nearly so 
well as Holmes, the disadvantages of being 
regarded as a comedian. 

" My dear young friend, whose shinning wit 

Sets all the room ablaze, 
Don't think yourself ' a happy dog ' 

For all your merry ways ; 
But learn to wear a sober phiz, 

Be stupid, if you can. 
It's such a very serious thing 

To be a funny man! " 

Again in a Brown university poem he says : 
" A worthy parson, once upon a time. 
Weary of listening to the sober rhyme 
That, of a winter's evening, chanced to fall 
From a young poet in a lecture hall, 
His disappointment openly confessed. 
And thus his censure to a friend ex- 
pressed : — 
' The poem, sir, is well enough no doubt, 
But so much preaching one could do with- 
out ; 
A little wit had pleased me more by half; 
I didn't come to learn, I came to laugh ! ' " 

His few attempts at serious verse are not 
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strikingly successful — '' The Old Chapel 
Bell "; '' The Poet's License ", " Time and 
Love ", all the thoughts in these have been 
much better expressed. 

XIII 

His own conception of his poetry is thus 
given in "The Times ": 
" An honest creature I am bound to say, 
Who does her duty in a roguish way; 
A laughing jade, of not ungentle mould, 
Although, in sooth, she's something apt to 

scold, 
And, like some worthy people you have 

seen, 
Who 're always talking sharper than they 

mean, 
A genuine Sphinx as ever poet sung. 
With much good-nature and a shrewish 

tongue." 

This poem was more of a satire than a 
comedy. For instance he says of the Mexi- 
caji war: 

"A neighboring people rich in landed spoils. 
But weak with ignorance and domestic 
broils ; 
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A haughty nation, full of pride for what 
Their fathers were, although themselvea 

are not; 
A people fond of pageants and parade, 
Replete at once with gas and gasconade,. 
With all the vapor of the Spanish sire, 
Witliout a flicker of Castilian fire — 
A race like this — tell it not in Oath ! — 
Excites our avarice and provokes our 

wrath, 
And so we loose the fiendish dogs of war. 
And ply our stripes to gain another star! " 

XIV 

But such strength as he has is in lighter 
armor, — the quick, off-hand play of a nim- 
ble wit. This is a specimen of his best 
work. 

YE PEDAGOGUE 

A BALLAD 
I 

Righte learned is ye Pedagogue, 

Fulle apt to reade and spelle, 
And eke to teache ye parts of speeche. 

And strap ye urchins welle. 
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II 

For as't is meete to soake ye feete, 

Ye ailinge heade to mende, 
Ye younker's pate to stimulate, 

He beats ye other ende ! 

Ill 

Righte lordlie is ye Pedagogue 

As any turbaned Turke ; 
For welle to rule ye District Schoole, 

It is no idle worke. 

IV 

For oft Rebellion lurketh there 

In breaste of secrete foes, 
Of malice fulle, in waite to puUe 

Ye Pedagogue his liose ! 

V 

Sometimes he heares with trembling feares, 

Of ye ungodlie rogue 
On mischieflFe bent, with felle intent 

To licke ye Pedagogue ! 

VI 

And if ye Pedagogue be smalle, 
When to ye battell led, 



IC 
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In such a plighte, God sende him mighte 
To breake ye rogue his heade ! 

VII 

Daye after daye, for little paye, 

He teacheth what he can, 
And bears ye yoke, to please ye folke, 

And ye Committee-man. 

VIII 

Ah ! many crosses hath he borne, 

And many trials founde. 
Ye while he trudged ye district through. 

And boarded rounde and rounde ! 

IX 

Ah ! many a steake hath he devoured, 

That, by ye taste and sighte. 
Was in disdaine, 't was very plaine, 
Of Daye his patent righte ! 

X 

Fulle solemn is ye Pedagogue, 

Amonge ye noisy churls. 
Yet other while he hath a smile 

To give ye handsome girls; 
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XI 

And one, — ye fayrest mayde of all, — 

To cheere his wayninge life, 
Shall be, when Springe ye flowers shall bringe. 

Ye Pedagogue his wife ! 



Henry David Thoreau 



JULY 12 

HENEY MYID THOEEAU 



I 

Who has not felt as he gazed upon the 
starlit sky, or reached the summit of a 
mountain, or saw the sun rise over an Adi- 
rondack lake, that books and gaslight and 
conventionality and sometimes even com- 
panionship were mistakes, shutting him out 
from a communion with nature which was 
higher and better ? Of this thought Thoreau 
was the apostle. Jle declared that a day 
passed in the society of those Greek sages, 
as described in the banquet of Xenophon, 
would not be comparable with the dry wit 
of decayed cranberry vines, and the fresh 
Attic salt of the moss-beds* ; that in the sun- 
set are all the qualities that can adorn a 
household, and that sometimes in a flutter- 

(258) 
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ing leaf one may hear all Christianity 
preached*. 

II 

He was born July 12, 1817, in Concord, 
the only one of the group that made Con- 
cord such a noted literary centre who was a 
native of the village, and of all of them 
much the most exclusively a resident of Con- 
cord. He said he had a real genius for stay- 
ing at home^ ; that ^ ^ cars sound like cares* ' ' , 
and that it was not worth while to go round 
the world to count the cats in Zanzibar®. 

*^ Better fifty fifty years of Europe than a 

cycle of Cathay. 
Then fifty years of Europe better one New 

England ray^ ! " 

*^ What a fool he mu^t be who thinks that 
his El Dorado is anywhere but where he 
lives* ! '' he exclaims ; and he declares that 
nothing is to be hoped for you if the bit of 
mould under your feet is not sweeter than 
any other in the world ^. 

^ ^ Henry talks about nature, ' ' said Marga- 
ret Fuller, ^' just as if she'd been born and 
brought up in Concord^.'' 
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III 

He was graduated from Harvard in 1837, 
without particular distinction, characteris- 
tically refusing the diploma because it cost 
five dollars and was not worth it. 

In his sophomore year he had kept a 
school of 70 pupils at Canton, where he was 
examined by the Rev. 0. A. Browpson, and 
boarded with him ^ ; and upon graduation he 
went to Maine seeking a school there. Being 
unsuccessful, he took the town school at 
Concord. Here he announced that he should 
not flog, but would talk morals as a punish- 
ment instead. After a fortnight a knowing 
deacon, one of the school committee, walked 
in and told Mr. Thoreau that he must flog 
and use the ferule, or the school would spoil. 
So he did, feruling six of his pupils after 
school, one of whom was the maid-servant 
in his own house. But it did not suit well 
with his conscience, and he reported to the 
committee that he should no longer keep 
their school^. In 1843 he was for two 
months tutor in Mr. Wm. Emerson' s family ; 
but he afterward declined the same place in 
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Horace Greeley's home at Chappaqua. He 
wrote: **I have thoroughly tried school- 
keeping, and found that my expenses were 
out of proportion to my income, for I was 
obliged to dress and train, not to say think 
and believe accordingly, and I lost my time 
into the bargain. As I did not teach for the 
good of my fellowmen, but simply for a 
livelihood this was a failure. * * * 
Probably I should not consciously and de-' 
liberately forsake my particular calling to do 
the good which society demands of me to 
save the universe from annihilation®. " 

IV 

Until 1847 he relied for support princi- 
pally upon hand labor. Both he and his 
father were ingenious persons, the latter a 
pencil-maker. After his father's death he 
carrial on the pencil and plumbago business, 
and showed tlie punctuality and prudence 
which always distinguished him^. For 
several years he supplied fine ground plum- 
bago for electrotyping to publishers, among 
others to the Harpers 2. He also did occa- 
sional surveying. 
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Hut he worked as little as possible. He 
«ays he foiuul he could meet the expenses of 
living by working six weeks a year* ; and he 
thought the seventh day should be man' a 
dav of toil, — the other six his Sabbath of 
the affections and the soul, in which to range 
this widespread garden, and drink in the 
soft intiucnccs and sublime revelations of 
Nature*-. Let not to get a living be thy 
trade hut thy sport®. If you would live 
simply and wisely, life would be not a hard- 
sliip but a pastime, as the pursuits of simpler 
nations are still the sports of the more arti- 
ficial ^^. He wrote : ** I am as unfit for any 
practical purpose, — I mean for the further- 
ance of the world's ends, — as gossamer for 
sliip timber ; and I, who am going to be a 
pencil-maker to-morrow, can sympathise with 
god Apollo, who served King Ametus for 
awhile on earth. Hut I believe he found it 
for liis advantage at last, and I am sure I 
sliall, though I shall hold the nobler part at 
least out of the service*.'' 

This comi)arison is frequent in his writ- 
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ings. He never questions that he is a god 
Apollo. 

VI 

He was naturally deft in the handling of 
tools. He boasts : '^ A man once applied to 
me to go into a factory, stating conditions 
and wages, observing that I succeeded in ^ 
shutting a window of a railroad car in which 
we were travelling, when the other passen- 
gers had failed^." In a thunder-storm he 
: sometimes erected a transitory house by 
means of his .pocket-knife, ra})idly paring 
away the white-pine and oak, taking the 
lower limbs of a large tree and pitching on 
the cut brush for a roof ^ . Wanting to meas- 
ure a bank, he says : ^^ I borrowed the plane 
and square, level and dividers, of a carpen- 
ter who was shingling a barn near by, and, 
using one of those shingles made of a mast, 
contrived a rude sort of quadrant, with 
l)ins for sights and pivots, and got the angle 
of elevation of the Bank opposite the light- 
house, and with a couple of cod lines the 
length of its slope, and so measured its 
height on the shingle"." 
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VII 

This deftness was of great advantage to 
Tiim, combined as it was with the habit of 
immediate and accurate record. He had 
gauges for the height of the river, noted the 
temperature of the springs and ponds, the 
tints of the morning and evening sky, the 
flowering and fruit of plants, all the habits 
of birds and animals, every aspect of nature 
from the smallest to the greatest^. 

This gives liis writings veracity. When 
he says that the blueberry on Cape Cod was 
but an inch or two high'', and that an apple 
tree which had been set ten years, was on an 
average 18 inclies high, and spread 9 feet, 
with a flat top, and had borne one bushel of 
ap})les two years before '', we take these fig- 
ures for facts and not for guesses ; and when 
he tells of catching a pickerel which has 
swallowed a brother pickerel half as large as 
itself, with the tail still visible in its mouth, 
while the head was already digested in its 
stomach^, we accept it not for a fish-story 
A)ut for a fact. 

VIII 

His senses were unusually keen. Alcott 
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says they seemed double, giving him accesff 
to secrets not easily read by others ; in sagac- 
ity resembling that of the bee, the dog, the 
deer ; an instinct for seeing and judging, aa- 
by some other, or seventh sense^*. One 
day walking with a stranger who inquired 
where Indian arrow-heads could be found 
he replied ^'Everywhere'', and stooping- 
forward, picked one on the instant from the 
ground^. He was continually picking them 
up on Cape Cod. 

His hearing was very acute. He says r 
* ' At a sufficient distance over the woods- 
this sound [of bells] acquires a certain 
vi])ratory hum, as if tlie pine needles in the 
horizon were the strings of a harp which it 
swept^." He delighted in echoes, and said 
they were almost the only kind of kindred 
voices that he heard''. 

He thought the scent a more oracular in- 
quisition than the sight, more oracular and 
trustworthy, revealing what is concealed 
from the other senses. By it he detected 
earthiness^. He says he was frequently^ 
notified of the passage of a traveller among: 
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the highway sixty rods off by the scent of 
his pipe® ; and he writes : ** As I climbed 
the cliffs, when I jarred the foliage I per- 
ceived an exquisite perfume which I could 
not trace to its source. Ah, those fugacious, 
universal fragrances of the meadows and 
woods ! odors rightly mingled ! ^ ^ '' 

IX 

Holmes says Thoreau told the story of 
Nature in undress as onlv one who had hid- 
den in her bedroom could have told it^^. 
Thoreau tells of his life at Walden : ^^ There 
were times when I could not afford to sacri- 
fice the bloom of the present moment to any 
work, whether of the head or hand. I love 
a broad margin to my life. Sometimes in a 
summer morning after taking my accustomed 
bath I sat in my sunny doorway from sun- 
rise till noon, wrapped in a reverie, amidst 
the pines and hickories and sumach, in un- 
disturbed solitude and stillness, while the 
birds sang round, or flitted noiselessly 
through the house, until by the sun falling 
in at my west window, or by some traveller's 
wagon on a distant highway I was reminded 
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of the lai)8e of time. I grew in those sea- 
sons like corn in the night, and they were- 
far better than any work of the hands could 
have been. They were not times subtracted 
from my life, but so much over and above 
my usual allowance. I realized what the 
Orientals mean by contemplation and the 
forsaking of works. * * * This was- 
sheer idlenei^s to my fellow-townsmen, no 
doubt; but if the birds and flowers had 
tried me by their standard, I should not 
have been found wanting^.'' 

X 

Certainly he drank in the true spirit of 
nature. 

Alcott savs : ^^One seldom meets with 
thoughts like his, coming so scented of 
mountain and field breezes and rippling 
spring, so like a luxuriant clod from under 
forest leaves, moist and mossy with earth 
spirits. His presence was tonic, like ice- 
water in dog-days to the parched citizen pent 
in chambers and under brazen ceilings. 
Welcome as the gurgle of brooks and dip- 
ping of pitchers, — then drink and be cooP *. ' ' 
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Emerson says Thoreau would draw out 
his diary and read the names of all the plants 
which should bloom on this day, whereof 
he kept account as the banker of when his 
notes fall due. He thought if waked up 
from a trance in a swamp he could tell by 
the plants what time of year it was^. Four 
books have been made from his journals by 
selecting the extracts for successive years on- 
each date, showing the observations he made;, 
and these have been appropriately named 
'^ Spring ", " Summer ", ^* Autumn '',. 
"Winter''. 

XI 

His observations show how intimately he- 
entered into the life about him. "Every 
little pine needle expanded and swelled 
with sympathy^," he declares ; and again : 
"Sympathy with the fluttering alder and 
poplar leaves almost takes away my breath, 
yet like the lake, my serenity is ripi>led but 
not ruflled^." He was as thoughtful of the 
wild forest as an old maid of her garden. 
"I have watered the red huckleberry,'^ 
he savs, "the sand cherrv and the nettle- 
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trro, tlio rod \)\m\ and tlu^ black (IbIi, the 
white grapo and the yollow violet, which 
nii^ht have withortnl oIho in dry Hoasons"." 

II(»r(» is an c x tract : **Tlio sumach (rAtM» 
iflnhra) ^row luxuriantly about the house, 
pushing up through the embankment which 
1 had made, and jjjrowinjj; live or six feet 
the lirst season. Its broad pinnate, tropical 
l<»jif was pleasant though stranjjje to look on. 
The lar^c^ buds suddenly pushinjj; out late in 
the spring from dry slicks which had Hcemod 
to bi» dead, developcMl th<Mns(^lves as if by 
maj:;ic into jijract'ful ^wou an<l tender boughs, 
an inch in <liameter ; and sometimes, as I 
sat at my window, so heedlessly did they 
jj^row and tax their w(»ak joints, F heard a 
iVesh and t(*nd(^r boujjjh suddenly fall like a 
fan to the ji^round whcMi there was not a 
breath of air stirrinjjj, broken olT by its own 
weijj;l\t".'' 

Xii 

Equally k<'en and sympatlu'tic was his 
obsiTvation of animals. The twelfth chap- 
ter, '' Brute NiMjj;hb()rs*\ is by far the most 
interesting in *'\Vald<M]'\ lit* speaks of 
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the bittern carrying its precious legs away to 
deposit them in a place of safety^, and his 
descriptions of a partridge, and of the battle 
of the ants, and his frequent pictures of 
squirrels are extremely felicitious. *^For 
all the motions of the squirrels,'' he says, 
'* in the most solitary recesses of the forest, 
imply spectators as much as those of the 
dancing girl*».'' 

Read this account of the owls : * * When 
otlicr birds are still the screech owls take up 
the strain, like mourning women their ancient 
u-lu-lu. Their dismal scream is truly Ben 
Jonsonian. Wise midnight hags ! It is no 
honest and blunt tu-whit tu-who of the poets, 
but, without jesting, a most solemn grave- ' 
yard ditty, the mutual consolations of sui- 
cide lovers remembering the pangs and the 
delights of supernal love in the infernal 
groves. Yet I love to hear their wailing, 
their doleful responses, trilled along the 
woodside ; reminding me sometimes of music 
and singing birds ; as if it were the dark and 
tearful side of music, the regrets and sighs 
that would fain be sung. They are the 
spirits, the low spirits and melancholy fore- 
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bodiiigK, of falU^n houIh that once in human 
sliapo night- walk(»(l tin; earth and did the 
d('(MlH of dnrknoHH, now (expiating their Hin» 
with 1h(Mr wailinp; hynnm or thnmodien in 
th<* Hcrncry of their tranngn^HHionH. They 
giv<? uw a n(?w hvuhv, nf t\w. variety and 
capacity of that nature which iH our common 
dwdlinj^. Oh-O'O-o-o that f had mnjcr been 
hor-r-r-r-ii ! Kip;]isone on tliissideof the pond, 
nnd circlcH with the rcsth'SsnesH of (h?H})airto 
Huuu) n<*w ]»crcli on tin; f^ray onkn. Thcai — 
Tlutt I had nr.rrr hern hran hfn'-r-r-r-n ! e(^hoe» 
another on the. fartlj<T nUUi witli tremulous* 
sincerity, and hor-r-r-r-n ! conies faintly from 
far in tli<5 Lincoln woo<]h**.'' 

XIII 

lie; gMin<'(l unusual familiarity with ani- 
mals, and was in this rcspi'ct the; orifi;inal of 
Hawthorne's Donatello in ''TIkj iMarble 
Kann ". He says, '* You only n(;e<l sit still 
loii^^ enonj^h in some attra<'tiv(! spot in the- 
W()()<1, that all its inhahitants may exhibit 
themselves to vou by turns"." Of a mouse 
at Walden Ik; tells : " it probably liad n(;v(T 
seen a man before, but it soon became; (juitc- 
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familiar, and Would soon run over my shoes 
and U{) my clothes. When at last- I held 
still a \niT.iy of cheese between my thumb 
and linger it came and nibbled it, and after- 
wards cleaned its face and paws like a Hy^ 
and walked away"." 

Kvcn fish showed little apprehension. *^ 1 
have oft(Mi attracted these small perch to the 
shore at evening by rippling the water with 
mv linger, and thev niav sometimes be 
caught by attempting to pass inside your 
liand'*/' lie tells of a pout that he drew 
from its ova without its making o})position ^ * . 

''The l)reams are so careful of their 
charge that you may stand close by in the 
water and examine them at vour leisure. T 
have thus stood over them half an hour at a 
time, and stroked them familiarly without 
frightening them, suiTering them to nibble 
my lingers harndessly, and feel them erect 
their dorsal lins in anger when my hand ap- 
proacluHl their ova, and have even taken 
them gently out of the water with my 
hand''." 

He was himself e(|ually ready to accept 
\\w advances of living things. ''The waspR 
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came by thousands to my lodge in October 
as to winter quarters, and settled on my 
windows and on the walls overhead, some- 
times deterring visitors from entering. Each 
morning when they were numbed with cold I 
swept some of them out, but I did not 
trouble myself much to get rid of them. I 
felt complimented by their regarding my 
house as a desirable shelter. They never 
molested me seriously, though they bedded 

with me"'' 

XIV 

He was an ex[)ert fisherman, and might 
have ])eenan ex])ert hunter, but this sympa- 
thy eventually made such sport distasteful. 
He siiid at Walden : ^* I have found repeat- 
edly of late years that I cannot fish without 
falling a little in self-respect" ; " and again : 
^*The carcases of some poor squirrels how- 
ever, the same that frisked so merrily in the 
nKjrning, wliich were skinned and embow- - 
elled for our dinner, we a])andoned in dis- 
gust, with tardy humanity, as too wretched 
a resource for any ])ut starving men. It was 
to perpetuate the practice of a l)ar])arous era. 
Tf they had been larger, our crime had been 
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less. Their small red bodies, little bundles 
of red tissue, mere gobbets of venison, 
would not have fattened fire. With a sud- 
den impulse we threw them away, and 
washed our hands, and boiled some rice for 
our dinner. Behold the difference between 
him who eateth flesh and him to whom it 
belonged ! The first hath a momentary 
enjoyment, whilst the latter is deprived of 
existence ! Who would commit so great a 
crime against a poor animal, who is fed only 
by tlie lierbs which grow wild in the w^oods, 
and wliose belly is burnt up with hunger^ ? " 

XV 

He prided liimself on loving nature for its 
own sake, as an end, not a means. He says 
with sarcasm : '' We had the mountain all 
to ourselves that afternoon and night. There 
was nobody going up that day to engrave 
his name on the summit, nor to gather blue- 
berries**." 

He was an honorarv member of the Bos- 
ton societv of natural hist or v, and he left 
tliem his collection of plants, Indian tools, 
and the like^ Early in 1847 lie made col- 
lections of fishes, turtles, etc. for Agas- 
siz, then newlv arrived in America. But he 
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would not oflFer the society a memoir of his 
ol)servations. ^^ Why should I? To detach 

the description from its connection in my 
mind would make it no longer true or valu- 
able to me, and they do not wish what be- 
longs to it*.'' None knew better than he 
that it is not the fact that imports, but the 
imj>ression or eflFect of the fact (m your mind*. 
It was not nature he cared particularly to 
observe, but tlie eflFect of nature upon him*. 
He records the minutest fe(;ling or thought 
that comes to liim for fear the world should 
los(» it. 

XVI 

If this was as Emerson thinks in one way 
a strength, it was in another a weakness, 
lie was always self-conscious. Friendship 
was to him only a means of developing 
himself. 

Stevenson says: ^^Thoreau is dry, prig- 
gish, and sellish. It is profit he is after in 
these intimacies, moral profit certainly, but 
still profit to himself. ^ it you will be the 
sort of friend 1 want,' he remarks naively, 
'my education cannot dis])ense with your 
society'''.' His education I as though a 
friend wen* a dictionarv I And with all this 
not one word about pleasure or laughter or 
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kisses, or any quality of flesh and blood. It 
was not inappropriate surely that lie had such 
close relations with the fish. We can under- 
stand the friend already quoted when he 
cried', 'As for taking his arm, I would ae 
soon* think of taking the arm of an elm 
tree^' '." 

He writes to Mrs. Ralph Waldo Emerson : 
"I like to deal with you for I believe you 
do not lie or steal, and these are very rare 
virtues^ ; ' ' but how curious a letter lie could 
write appears in one that he wrote to her on 
June 20, 1843, probably as near a love-letter 
he ever penned. 

Margaret Fuller wrote to him: "The 
unfolding of af- 
fections, a wider 
and deeper hu- 
n experience, 
I the harmonizing 
nHuences of 
other natures 
will mould a man 
and melt bis 
SABii. MABO.BBT F„LLZB. coTBT- '^erse. He w i 1 1 
u» oasoLi, 1810-1860 ggck thought less. 

and find knowledge the morf." 
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XVII 

Naturally a man of Thoreau'n convictions 
can^d little; for nianncirH. In hwX he Haid the 
man of mannerH waH an inHc^ct in a tumbler^. 
*Mt would indc(^d !>(» a HcriouH bor6 fb be 
obliged to toue^b your bat H(iV(;ral timG8 a 
day. A Yankee; has not Iciinurc for it*." 

Kmc^rnon sayn : *Mt cost bim nothing to 
Kay no ; inde^t^l be found it mu(;b c^iiKicT than 
to Hay ycH'*." 

Men of not(; would comc^ to talk with bim. 

"I (b)n't know," be would Hay; ^^per- 
liaps a minute would b(! (;nougb for both of 



UH." 



" Ibit I come; to walk with you when you 
takr your exereiH(\" 

'' All, walking — that in my holy time*'*." 
He ('ould b(^ an rud(! to fri(indH jih to 
stran^(;rH " wbo did not know when their 
vinit liad terminated" ". WIhmi in Walden 
bis poet friend Kllery CbamiingcomcHto call 
on bim Ik; sayn : " I will j^o with you ^liully 
soon, but I am just eoneludin^ a H(^riou8 
meditation. I tlnnk that I am iKtar the end 
of it. I.(;av(! UKJ alon<; tb(;n for a while*." 
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To David Ricketson, a wealthy merchant 
of New Bedford, who frequently entertained 
him, and who permitted him to come in his 
old clothes, he wrote declining an invitation i 
' ' Such are my engagements to myself that I 
dare not promise to come your way*; " but 
this was unusually polite. On another oc- 
casion he wrote: ** I have a faint recollection 
of your invitation referred to, but I suppose 
that I had no new or particular reason for 
declining, and so made no new statement**;'^ 
and again in a response to a reproach for not 
having written : * * You know I never 
promised to correspond with you, and so- 
when T do I do more than I promised^.'' 

XVIII 

Yet lie sometimes made great sacrifices to- 
avoid hurting the feelings of poor people. 
^^The Irishman's wife could not give me 
fresh water, so shutting my eyes, and ex- 
cluding the motes by a skilfully directed 
under-current, I drank to genuine hospitality 
the heartiest draught I could. I am not 
squeamish in such cases when manners are 
(M)ncerned"." 
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**When I would go a- visiting/' he says, 
* * I find that I go off the fashionable street 
to where man meets man, and not polished 
shoe meets shoe^^." He came to see the 
inside of every farmer's house and head, his 
pot of l)eans and mug of hard cider. Never 
in too much hurry for a dish of gossip he 
could sit out the oldest frecjuenter of the bar- 
room, and was alive from top to toe with 
curiosity 2. *^ I love to see the herd of men 
feeding heartily oii coarse and succulent pleas- 
ures," he said, ^^as cattle on the husks and 
stalks of vegetables^;" and again: '^It 
chan(jed that the Sunday morning that we 
wore there I had joined a party of men 
who were smoking and lolling over a pile 
of boards on one of the wharves, {nihil 
humanum a vie, etc.).''" Channing says 
that when Hawthorne and Thoreau laughed, 
the operation vvas sufficient to split a 
pitcher^. He was sometimes given to music 
and songs, and now and then in moments of 
great hilarity would dance gaily, and sing 
his unique song *'Tom Bowline", which 
none who heard would ever forget 2. 
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XIX 

But unless he saw something genuinely 
original in a companion he preferred to be 
^lone. He would not consent ^Ho feebly 
fabulate and paddle in the social slush^*. " 
' ^ I occasionally observed that he was think- 
ing for himself and expressing his own opin- 
ions, ' ' he says, ^ ' a phenomenon so rare that 
I would any day walk ten miles to observe 
it^ ;' ' but again : ^ ^ I have an immense appetite 
for solitude, like an infant for sleep, and if I 
don't get enough of it this year, I shall cry all 
the next**." 

Even with those with whom conversation 
seemed worth wliile it is a favorite thought 
of his that the nearer they get together the 
Jess they speak. 

Each moment as we nearer drew to each, 
A stern respect withheld us farther yet, 
So that we seemed beyond each other's 

reach. 
And less acquainted than when first we 

met*." 

XX 
He prided himself upon being an icono- 



.i i 
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clast. Holmes called him the nullifier of 
civilization, who insisted on nibbling his- 
asparagus at the wrong end^'^. Emerson 
says, ^ ^ Not a particle of respect had he to* 
the opinions of any man or body of men';" 
and Thoreau declared at thirty that he had 
yet to hear the first syllable of valuable ad- 
vice from his seniors®. 

* * If a man does not keep pace with hi* 
companion," lie says, *^ perhaps it is because 
he hears a different drummer. Let him. 
step to the nmsic which he hears, however 
measured or far away. * * * The greater 
part of what my neighbors call good I be- 
lieve in my soul to be bad, and if I repent 
of anything it is very likely to be my good 
behavior® . ' ' He advises Mr. Blake not to be^ 
too moral; he may cheat himself out of mucb 
life^ 

XXI 

Naturally his disregard of tradition wa& 
most marked with reference to religion* 
Holmes said of Emerson that he took down 
our idols from their pedestals so tenderly 
that it seemed an act of worship^ ^^ but 
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Thoreau found savage pleasure in defacing 
them. Thus he declares: **If I could, I 
would worship the paring of my nails;" 
and again : ^ * Jehovah, though with us he has 
acquired new attributes, is more absolute 
and unapproachable, but hardly more di- 
vine, than Jove. He is not so much of a 
gentleman, not so gracious and catholic, he 
does not exert so intimate and genial an in- 
fluence on nature, as many a god of the 
Greeks ^" 

*^ The reading which I love best," he says, 
^^is the scriptures of the several nations, 
though it happens that I am better ac- 
quainted with those of the Hindoos, the 
Chinese and the Persians, than of the He- 
brews^." Later he makes this distinction : 
* ' The New Testament is remarkable for its 
pure morality, the best Hindoo scripture for 
its pure intellectuality^." Hence as he 
chose the latter, it is not strange to hear him 
say: '' No greater evil can happen to anyone 
than to hate reasoning. Man is evidently 
made for thinking: this is the whole of his 
dignity, and tlie whole of his merit. To 
think as he ought is the whole of his 
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duty*;" and again: ''The moet gloriouB 
fact in my experience is not anything that I 
have done or may hope to do, but a tranaieni 
thought, or dream, or vision I have had. I 
would give all the wealth of all the world 
and all the dee<ls of all the heroes for one 
true vision'*/' 

XXII 

III such a creed good works have no place* 
" I very rarely indeed, if ever," he saySy 
'* feci any itching to he what is called useful 
to my fcllow-nien'*.'' And again: "If I 
kn(>w for a certainty that a man was about 
coming to my house with the conscious de- 
sign of doing me good I should run foir my 
life, as from that dry and parching wind of 
the African desert called the simoom, which 
tills the mouth and ears and nose and eyes 
with dust till you are sufiFocated, for fear 
that I should get some of his good done to 
me, — some of its virus mingled with noiy 
blood«." 

Naturally he despises clergymen, "who 
speak of God," he says, *'as though they- 
enjoyed a monopoly of the subject®/' 
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At Montreal he writes: ^^From time to 
time we met a priest in the streets, for they 
are distinguished by their dress, like the civil 
police. Like clergymen generally, with or 
without the gown, they made on us the im- 
pression of effeminacy. We also met some 
Sisters of Charity, dressed in black, with 
Shaker-shaped black bonnets and crosses, 
and cadaverous faces, who looked as if they 
had almost cried their eves out, their com- 
))lexions parboiled with scalding tears; in- 
sulting tlie daylight by their presence, having 
taken an oath not to smile ^." 

It seems strange that a man who appreci- 
ated flowers so nmch should get this impres- 
sion of Sisters of Charity, in whom all the 
world, christian and pagan, has united in 
seeing rare attractiveness, and questioned 
only whether its source was the garb or the 
self-sacrificing soul speaking through the 
countenance. We are revenged to find that 
soon after he thinks he sees the soldiers 
drilling in white; kid gloves. 

XXIII 

But tliere are glimi)ses here and there of 
other things. 
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^' Let no one think," he says, *Hhat I do 
not love the old ministers, who*.were proba- 
bly the ])est men in their generation, and 
thoy deserve that their biographies should 
fill the pages of the town historj'. If I 
could but hear the glad tidings of which they 
tell, and which, perchance, they heard, I 
might write in a worthier strain than this''." 

^SVs I stand over the insect, crawling over 
the ])ine needles on the forest floor, and en- 
deavoring to conceal itself from my sight, 
and ask nivself wliy it will cherish those 
humble thoughts, and hide its head from 
m(\ who miglit, perhaps, be its benefactor, 
and impart to its race some cheering informa- 
tion, I am reminded of the greater Benefac- 
tor and Intelligence tliat stands over me the 
human insect'*." 

XXIV 

His curse here as elsewhere is his self-con- 
fidence. Alcott (juotes the famous speech 
of an old Nortliman as thoroughly charac- 
teristic of this Teuton: ** I l^elieve in neither 
idols nor demons; I put my sole trust in my 
• own strenjrth of bodv and soul^'*." 
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This is an early prayer of Thoreau's: 
^' Great God! I ask Thee Jor no meaner pelf, 
Than that I may not disappoint myself; 
That in my conduct I may soar as high 
As I can now discern with this clear eye. 
That my weak hand may equal- my firm 

faith, 
And my life practise more than my tongue 
saith; 
That my low conduct may not show, 

Nor my relenting lines. 
That I Thy purpose did not know, 
Or over-rated Thy designs^.'' 

From his own point of view he was con- 
sistent. ''In any weather, at any hour of 
the day or night, I have been anxious to im- 
prove the nick of time, and notch it on my 
stick too; to stand on the meeting of two 
eternities, the past and the future, which is 
precisely the present moment, to toe that 
line^." 

March 31, 1862, he writes: **I suppose 
that I have not many months to live; but 
of course I know nothing about it. I may 
add that I am enjoying existence as much 
as ever, and regret nothing*."" 
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To Parker Pillsbury, who approached him 
on tlie subject <>t religion the winter before 
his death, lie replied gently, "One world at 
a time'"." 

XXV 
He was consistently unmindful of per- 
sonal appear- 
ance. Nature 
had given him 
little encourage- 
ment. He was 
small, inferior 
looking, usually 
taken for a ped- 
dler b y stran- 
gers ; and w hen 
iiESHv RAvn, TiioiLEA,-, 1817-1862 t'h e ; Province- 
towii bank was rubbed soon after his first^trip 
tn Caije Cod lie was suspected of being 
one of the thieves. Emerson says: "Henry 
wa;- homely in apjiearance, a ruggetl stone 
hewn fnini the cliff. I believe it is accorded 
to all men to be moderately homely; but he 
Burpa-ised his sex'*." 

Channiiig (faid: "In height he was about 
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the average; in his build spare, with 
limbs that were longer than usual, or of 
which he made longer use. His features 
were marked; the nose aquilim) or very 
Roman, like one of the portraits of Caesar 
(more like a beak, as was said); large over- 
hanging brows above the deepest-set blue 
eves that could be seen, — blue in certain 
liglits and in others gray; the forehead not 
unusually broad or high, full of concentrated 
energy and i)urp()se; the mouth with promi- 
nent lips, pursed up with meaning and 
tliought when silent, and giving out when 
0})en a stream of tlie most varied and un« 
usual and instructive sayings. His whole 
figure had an active earnestness, as if he 
liad no moment to waste; the clenched hand 
betok(»ne(l purpose. Tn walking he made a 
sliort cut, and when sitting in the shade or 
])y the wall-side, seemed merely the clearer 
to look forward into the next piece of activity. 
The intensity of his mind, like Dante's, con- 
veyed the breathing of aloofness, — his eyes 
bent on, the ground, his long swinging gait^ 
his hands perhaps clasped behind him, or 
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lield closely at his side, — the fingers made 
into a fist^." 

XXVI 

As for clothes, while he evidently prides 
himself here and there on the fact of having 
a new coat, and writes to Mr. Blake that he 
will come to see him as soon as he gets a new 
coat if he has money enough left*, yet he 
wonders that people spend so much money 
on clothes. ** While one thick garment is 
for most purposes as good as three thin ones, 
and cheap clothing can be obtained at prices 
really to suit customers; while a thick coat 
can l)e bought for five dollars which will last 
many years, thick pantaloons for two dol- 
lars, cow-hide boots for a dollar and a half a 
pair, a summer hat for a quarter of a dollar, 
and a winter cap for sixty.-two and a half 
cents, or better be made at home at a nomi- 
nal cost, where is he so poor that, clad in 
such a suit of his own earning, there will 
not l)e found wise men to do him reverence* ?' ' 

^^ Kings and queens, who wear a suit but 
once, though made l)y some tailor ob dress- 
maker to their majesties, cannot know the 
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comfort of wearing a suit that fits. They 
are no better than wooden horses to hang 
clean clothes on^." 

XXVII 

On his excursion to Canada he wore a 25- 
cent unlined straw hat and a linen duster, 
and prided himself on being the worst dressed 
man in the party. He writes: **It is not 
wise for a traveller to go dressed. I should 
no more think of it than of putting on a clean 
dicky and blacking my shoes to go a-fish- 
ing; as if you were going out to dine, when, 
in fact, the genuine traveller is going out to 
work hard, and fare harder, — to eat a crust 
by the wayside whenever he can get it. 
Honest travelling is about as dirty work as 
you can do, and a man needs a pair of over- 
alls for it. As for blacking my shoes in 
such a case, I should as soon think_of black- 
ing my face. I carry a piece of tallow to 
preserve the leather and keep out the water; 
that's all; and many an officious shoeblack, 
who carried off my shoes when I was slum- 
bering, mistaking me for a gentleman, has 
had occasion to repent it before he produced 
a gloss on them*." 
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He always carried an uinl^rella: and as for 
a valise: ^^ After considerable reflection and 
experience I have concluded that the best bag 
for the foot traveller is made with the hand- 
kerchief, or if he study appearances [!]> a 
piece of stiff brown paper, well tied up, with 
a fresh piece within to put outside when the 
first is torn^." 

At Walden he dug potatoes bare-footed 
until so late in the day that the sun would 
blister his feet, and on his walk to Wachu- 
sett he and his companion refreshed them- 
selves by bathing their feet in every rill that 
crossed the road^. 

XXVIII 

In food he was equally original. Emerson 
says that when asked at table what dish he 
preferred Thoreau answered, *^ The nearest." 
That was probably at Mr. Emerson's house 
where there was always pie, for he was as 
fond of that as Mr. Emerson, and added a 
special fondness for plum cake^. In Mon- 
treal he was much troubled l)ecause he 
could find no pie for sale, and no good cake 
to put in his box; and the Quebec restau- 
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rants were disappointing, for when he in- 
quired for pies or puddings he could get only 
mutton shops, roast beef, beef steak, and 
cutlets, etc. , so he had to buy musty cake 
and fruit in the open market place ^. 

He often speaks of refraining from meat 
to keep down his brute nature; and believes 
that ' ' every man who has ever been earnest to 
preserve his highest or poetical faculties in 
the best condition has been particularly in- 
clined to abstain from animal food, or much 
food of any kind^'' ^* Hasty pudding for 
the masculine eye, chicken and jellies for 
the girls ^." 

XXIX 

Trying to advise a poor laborer struggling 
with a big family, ^ ^ I told him ' ' , he says, 
^^I did not use tea, nor coffee, nor .butter, 
nor milk, nor fresh meat, and so did not 
have to work to get them. Again as I did 
not work hard I did not have to eat hard, 
and it cost me but a trifle for my food. But 
if he began with tea and coffee and butter 
and milk and beef, he had to work hard to 
pay for them, and when he had worked hard 
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he had to eat hard again to repair the waste 
of his system, and so it was as broad as it 
was long; indewl, it was broader than it was 
long, for he was discontented and wasted 
his life into the V)argain*.'' 

When he goes u\) Wachusett he makes his 
supi)er with l)luel>emes he picks, with milk 
bought at a farmhouse^, and his general 
advice to travellers is to go afoot, carrying a 
dipj>er, a s])oon, and a fish-line, some Indian 
meal, some salt, and some sugar. *^When 
you come to a brook or pond, you can catch 
fish and cook them; or you can boil a hasty 
l)ud(ling; or you can buy a loaf of bread at 
a farmer's house for fourpence, moisten it in 
the next brook that crosses the road, and 
dil> into it your sugar, — this alone will last 
you a whole day; — or, if you are accustomed 
to heartier living, you can buy a quart of 
milk for two cents, crumb your breatl or 
cold jiudding into it and eat it with your 
own sjHjon out of your own dish-''.'' 

XXX 

He is ecjually stoical as to bed clothing 
when travelling. On the top of Saddle 
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mountain he says: ^^As it grew colder 
toward midnight I at length encased myself 
completely in boards, managing even to 
put a board on top of me with a large stone 
on it to keep it down, and so slept comfort- 
ably. I was reminded it is true of the Irish 
children, who inquired what their neigh- 
bors did who had no door to put over them 
in winter nights as they had. But I am 
convinced there was nothing very strange in- 
the inquiry^." 

^^Mr. Edward Hoar remembers with a 
shiver to this day the rigor of a night spent 
on the bare rocks of Mt. Washington with 
insufficient blankets, — Thoreau sleeping from 
habit, but himself lying wakeful all the 
night, and gazing at the coldest of full 
moons ^." 

XXXI 

He was always prodigal of his healtli, as 
he constantly shows in his account of his ex- 
cursions to the Maine woods. He climbed 
four pines after hawks' nests, and gathered 
the brilliant flowers of the white pine from 
the very top of the tallest pines ^. He was,. 
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moreover, in the habit of al^normally early 
rising. On his excursions he seems always 
to be getting uj) at three o'clock and start- 
ing off in a fog long 1)efore he could distin- 
guisli the very objects he had come to see. 

The conseciuence of this under-feeding and 
over-working was that with all his inherited 
strength of constitution he was almost never 
well. He certainly was not a man to com- 
plain, and yet his letters and journals are 
full of such statements as these: ''I must 
still reckon myself with the innumerable 
army of invalids, though I am tougher than 
formerly*;" '^I do not see how strength is 
to be got into my legs again* ;" ' ' What I got 
]>y going to Canada was a cold^ ;" * * There is 
danger that the cold weather may come again 
before T get over my bronchitis*. '^ 

Finally his lungs became so severely af- 
fected that he went to Minnesota with young 
Horace Mann in hope of recovery; but re- 
turned little l)enetited, and died May 6, 1862. 

XXXII 

Up to 1847, as we have said, he sup}>orted 
himself mainly l)y labor of his hands. By 
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that time he began to be somewhat known 
as a writer and lecturer. At Concord, the 
headquarters of the lecture movement, he 
gave his first lecture in 1838, and afterwards 
lectured there nearly every year for twenty 
years ^. While Hawthorne was surveyor at 
Salem he invited Thoreau to come there to 
lecture, telling him that the fee was $20^. 

But his lectures were less in demand than 
those of his fellow-townsmen. In 1852 he 
offered to lecture in New York, but Greeley 
replied that the course was full for the sea- 
son, and even if it were not his name would 
probably not pass 2. In 1856, he writes: 
^^I have not heard from Harrisburg since 
offering to go there, and have not been in- 
vited to lecture anywhere else in the mean- 
time**;" and again: ^'Perhaps it always 
costs me more than it comes to to lecture 
before a promiscuous audience. It is an 
irreparable injury done to my modesty even, 
— I became so indurated. solitude ! ob- 
scurity I meanness ! I never triumph so as 
when I have the least success in my neigh- 
bor's eyes. The lecturer gets fifty dollars a 
night; but what becomes of his winter? 
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What c'onsoiatidii will it be hereafter to have 
fifty tliouniiiiil (lollare for living in the world ? 
I should not like to exchange any of my 
life for money'." 

XXXIII 
His tirst n'ritiii^ of coiiRequence appeared 
in the Dial, 
where several of 
liis pieces were 
pul)lished. Hor- 
I ace Greeley be- 
I came interested 
in him, and se- 
cured the publi- 
<'ation of several 
of his articles, 
iioKA.K ui.EEj.iv. ifii-isTs among them that 
on Carlyle In (.iraham's magazine for 1867, 
While liayanl Taylor was editor of the Union 
magazine, dicdoy brought him a roll of 
iiiantiscrijit saying: "You must do boid&- 
. thine for Ihis young man. His name is- 
Thorcau. Ili- livcK in a shanty on Walden 
Pond, near l.'oiu-onl, on 837.'21 a year. He- 
must 111' cn<-om'agc<l." The manuscript wafr 
'■ Ktuadn ami the Maine Woods". Taylor 
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persuaded the publisher to give $75 for it, 
and it was published in 1848; but it con- 
tained so many misprints that Thoreau be- 
came indignant^^. In 1852 Sartain offered 
him $3 a page for what he might write for 
the magazine, and in April Greeley offered 
him $50 for an article on Emerson, in ad- 
vance if he desired 2. 

^^The Yankee in Canada," an account of 
a ten-day excursion on which his total ex- 
penses were $11.62^^, began in Putnam's 
magazine in September, 1853; followed in 
1855 by the paper on *^Cape Cod'^ which 
became the subject of controversy, first as 
to price and then as to its tone toward the 
people of that region. The editor wanted 
to make some changes, which Thoreau re- 
fused, and the articles came abruptly to an 
end. When Lowell left out this sentence 
from one of his pieces about the pine tree, 
*' It is as immortal as I am, perchance will 
go to as high a heaven, there to tower above 
me still," Thoreau having given no au- 
thority considered the bounds of right were 
passed, and w^ould write no more for the 
Atlantic. 
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XXXIV 

His first hook (1849) was '^\ Week on 
the Concord and Merrimack Rivers". It 
was puhlishedat his own expense, and as the- 
sale was small it hrought a heavy burden of 
d('i)t upon him. 

In 1858 Thoreau records that lor a year 
or two past his publisher, falsely so called, 
has been writing from time to time to ask 
what disposition should be made of the 
copies still on hand, at last suggesting that 
he had use for the room they occupied in 
his cellar. *'So I have had them all sent 
to me here, and they have arrived to-day by 
express, filling the man's wagon, 706 copies 
out of an edition of 1000, which I bought 
of Monroe four years ago, and have* been 
ever since paying for, and have not quite 
paid for yet. * * * Of the remaining 
290 and odd, 75 were given away, the rest 
sold. I have now a library of nearly 900* 
volumes, over 700 of which I wrote my- 
self ^^ 

XXXV 

The wonder is that the book sold at alL 
It is an account of a week's journey on two 
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quiet New England rivers, in a boat that two 
young men had made, and in which they 
met with no adventure. It would seem hard 
to make out of this excursion, ten years 
afterwards, a book of 518 pages, but as a 
matter of fact the book is not made out of 
the excursion, which is only an excuse for 
it. Besides the poems and the local history, 
and the (juotations from the Gazetteer, and 
the thoughts which the journey itself sug- 
gested, it gathers apparently everything 
that Thoreau had ever thought out on any 
subject. Here are 5 pages about gardening, 
4 about mythology, 21 about religion, 25 
about books and reading, 25 more about 
reformers and the scriptures, 15 about the 
Indian scriptures and history, 14 about a 
trip up Saddle mountain, 7 about Anacreon 
and 7 more about Persius with translations, 
40 about friendship, 9 about Goethe, 11 
about Ossian, 82 about Chaucer, with a 
multitude of others; so that of the 518 
pages hardly half has any more relation to 
this particular trip than to his hoeing beans 
at Walden. 

Lowell well says: "Mr. Thoreau becomes- 
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so absorbed in these discussions that he 
seems as it were to catch a crab, and disap- 
pear uncomfortably from his seat at the bow 
oar. We could forgive them all, * * * 
we could welcome them all were they put by 
themselves at the end of the book; but as it 
is they are out of proportion and out of place, 
and mar our Merrimacking dreadfully. We 
were invited to a river party, and not to be 
preached at^^." 

XXXVI 
His next book, ^ ^ Walden, or Life in the 
Woods" (1854), was more successful, and 
is the one by which he is best known. It is 
the account of an experiment he made to 
prove that ' * a man is rich in proportion to 
the number of things he can afford to let 
alone ^." He occupied land owned by Mr. 
Emerson, on Walden pond, borrowed an axe 
of Mr. Alcott, bought an Irishman's shanty 
for $4.25 and moved the timber, spent two 
hours digging the cellar, got his friends to 
help him to raise the frame, and completed 
the cabin at a total cost of $28. 12 J, though 
it was 10 feet wide, 15 feet long, with a gar- 
ret and a closet, a large window on each side, 
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two trap doors, a door at the end, and a 
brick fireplace opposite. There was no 
other house in sight, and his nearest neigh- 
bor was a mile distant. He never fastened 
his door night or day, even when he spent a 
fortnight in Maine. 

XXXVII 

To support himself he planted seven miles 
of beans, *^ making the yellow soil express 
its summer thought in bean leaves and blos- 
soms rather than in wormwood and piper 
and millet grass® '\ He used to hoe from 
five o'clock in the morning until noon, then 
swim, dress, and go to the village, or write, 
his principal work being to edit his 
"Week«." 

The expense of his food for eight months 
was $8.74® and his entire expenses $61.99f, 
while he got for farm produce $23.40, and 
earned by day labor $13.34, leaving a bal- 
ance of $25.21f, or about what he started 
with. His food alone cost him in money 27 
cents a week. It was for nearly two years 
after this rye and Indian meal without meat, 
potatoes, rice, a very little salt pork, molas- 
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sep and salt, >vith water for drink. At one 

time, owing to lack of money, he had no 

brea<l at all for a month. He found yeaat 

not an essential ingredient, and thought it 

simpler and more respectable to omit it; he 

even (juestioned the utility of salt: **If I 

did without it altogether I should probably 

drink less water. I do not learn that the 

Indians ever troubled themselves to go after 

it«." 

XXXVIII 

He staid from July 4, 1845 to Sept. 6, 
1S47. He savs: "^^I left the woods for as 
good a reason as I went there. Perhaps it^ 
seemed to me that I had several more lives 
to live, and could not spare any more for 
that one^.'' 

As a protest against extravagant living 
this is the bold statement he makes: **I 
have no doubt that some of you who read 
this book are unable to pay for all the din- 
ners which you have actually eaten, or for 
the coats and shoes which are past wearing, 
or are already worn out, and have come to 
this page to spend borrowed or stolen time, 
robbing your creditors of an hour^.'' 
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1I(* continually asnerts that property, es- 
pecially real estate, is a needless incum- 
brance. When a young man inherits a farm 
he wonders why he should eat 60 acres of 
dirt, when man is condemned to eat only a 
l)eck. He says: "How many a poor im- 
mortal soul have 1 met well-nigh crushed and 
smothered under its load, creeping down the 
road of life, pushing before it a bam 75 feet 
by 40, its Augean stables never cleansed, 
and 100 acres of land, mowing, tillage, pas- 
ture and woodlot." It is not the farmer 
that has got the house, but the house that 
has got him. It makes but little difference 
whether you are eonunitted to a farm or the 
county jail. He thinks it absurd that Har- 
vard students have to pay as much for the 
rent of a single room as his house costs him, 
not remembering that there is no land in 
Cambridge to be sciuattc^l upon. 

Tliere was nothing remarkably abstemious 

about Ids house at Walden. The writer of 

this article lived for two winters in houses 

he built for himself simply by digging out a 

HH^tangle of dirt (> feet by 2 and 8 inches 
deej), piling it on an adjoining rectangle (> 
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feet by 2, divided from the first l)y a log so 
as to fonn a raised bed, putting over all a 
piece of cotton cloth, covering up the ends 
with logs plastered with mud, and making 
a chimney also of logs. To privates in the 
Union armv such a house as Thoreau lived 
in at Walden would have seemed a palace, 
yet we were not seriously uncomfortable. 

XXXIX 

His narrative and descriptive style is cer- 
tain! v admirable. He savs: ''What I was 
learning in college was chiefly how to ex- 
press myself, and I see now as'the old orator 
prescribed first action, second action, third 
action, my teacher should have prescribed 
to me, first sincerity, second sincerity, third 
sincerity*." 

ft 

lie says again : ' ' A true account of the ac- 
tual is the rarest poetry, for common-sense 
always takes a hasty and superficial view. 
Though I am not much acquainted with the 
works of (joethe, I should say that it was 
one of his chief excellencies as a writer, that 
he was satisfied with giving an exact descrip- 
tion of things as they appeared to him, and 
their effect upon him ^." * * * 
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**As for style of writing, if one has 
anything to say it drops from him simply 
and directly, as a stone falls to the ground. 
There are no two ways about it, but down H 
comes, and he may stick in the points and 
stops whenever he can get a chance. New 
ideas come into this world somewhat like 
fallen meteors, with a flash and an explosion, 
and perhaps somebody's castle-roof per- 
forated. To try to polish the stone in its de- 
scent, to give it a peculiar turn, and make it 
whistle a tune, perchance, would be of no 
use, if it were possible. Your polished stuff 
turns out to be not meteoric, but of this 
earth ■*." 

XL 

On the other hand he writes to a friend: 
* ' Let me suggest a theme for you : to state 
to yourself precisely and completely what 
that walk over the mountains amounted to 
for you, — returning to this essay again and 
again, until you are satisfied that all that 
was important in your experience is in it. 
Give this good reason to yourself for having 
gone over the mountains, for mankind is 
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vvi'V K*>iJiK <>v<'»' >»- inoiintnin. DonH HiippoHO 
you can t<»ll it prrcisrly tlu' lirHt doznn tiuien 
you try, but at 'cni a^ain, rsptM^ially whon, 
after a sulliciont pause, you suspect that you 
arc touching the heart or sunnnit of the mat- 
ter, reiterate your hl<»\vs there, and account 

for the inoiuitain t(» V(»urself. Not that the 
story need h(» lonj^, hut it will take a hnig 
time to make it sliort'." 

Alc<»tt (h'ehu'cs of his prose, that in suh- 
stanei^ and j>ith it siu'passes that of any 
natin-ahst of his time'*. Much of it is sur- 
j)assed hy few writc^rs of his time, whatever 
thc^ir suhjc(!t. lie has hims(^lf (txpressed hiH 
aini: *' Their sentence's arc not (M)neentratcd 
and nutty, --scMittMices whic'h suj^j^estfarmoro 
than they say, whic^h have an atmosphere 
ahout them, whicii do not n^port an old, hut 
make a new im|)ression; S(Mit(5n(u»s which 
su^jj;est many thinj^s, and are as durahle aH 
a H(Mnan a<iU(Mluet, t<» frames tlu^se, — that is 
the (trf of writing;'." • 

Xld 
Here are som(i of Ids sentences: 
*''rime ejinnot bend the lin(^ which God 
has writ"*." 
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'^What exercise is to the body employ- 
ment is to the mind and morals*. '' 

*^ How can we expect a harvest of thoughts 
who have not had a seed-time of character^?' ' 

*^Some circumstantial evidence is strong, 
as when you find a trout in the milk.'' 

^^ The youth gets together his materials to 
build a bridge to the moon, or, perchance, a 
palace or temple on the earth, and at length 
the middle-aged man concludes to build a 
wood-shed with them.'' 

Of a Cape Cod fisherman he said: *^He 
looked as if he sometimes saw a doughnut, 
but never descended to comfort. Too grave 
to laugh, too tough to cry; as indifferent as 
a clam; like a sea-clam with hat on and legs, 
that was out walking the strand ''." 

He speaks of the powdered snow, where 

not a rabbit' s track, nor even a fine print, 

the small type of a meadow mouse, was to be 

seen^. 

XLII 

His greatest weakness was what he proba- 
bly considered his greatest strength, the 
habit of glancing off from the fact to mor- 
alizing, already instanced in **A Week". 
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Of another fault Emerson says: "The 
habit of a realist to find things the reverse 
of their appearance inclined him to put 
every statement in a paradox. A certain 
habit of antagonism defaced his earlier writ- 
ings, a trick of rhetoric not quite outgrown 
in his later, of substituting for the obvious 
word or thought its diametrical oposite. He 
praised wild mountains and winter forests 
for their domestic air; in snow and ice he 
would find sultriness; and commended the 
wilderness for resembling Rome and Paris; 
it was so dry that you might call it wet*.'' 
Thoreau says: *'I have heard of a dog that 
barked at every stranger who approached 
his master's premises with clothes on, but 
was easily quieted by a naked thief®." It 
might be inquired in what part of the year 
naked thieves were common in New England. 

XLIII 

Theoretically he disapproves of humor, 
and cut out many of his humorous pas- 
sages'^, though much genuine humor re- 
mains. He says of Chaucer's poetry: " For 
picturesque description of persons it is per- 
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haps without a parallel in English poetry; 
yet it is essentially humorous, as the loftiest 
genius never is. Humor, however broad 
and genial, takes a narrower view than en- 
thusiasm^.'' 

But he has a marked weakness for puns, 
such as: 

' ' Even the elephant carries but a smair 
trunk on his journey^.'' 

^^Next came the fort of George's Island. 
These are bungling contrivances, not our 
fortes, but our foibles'^, ^^ 

' ^ It was literally, or litorally, walking down 
to the shore ^." 

^ ^ The more tired the wheels, the less tired 
the horses ''." 

** A government lighting its mariners on a 
wintry coast with summer-strained oil to- 
save expense. That were surely a summer- 
strained mercy ^. " This is strained if the 
quality of mercy is not. 

"As I walked on the glacis I heard the 
sound of a bagpipe from the soldier's dwell- 
ing in the rock, and was further soothed and 
affected by the sight of a soldier's cat walk- 
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ing up a elected plank into a high loop-bole, 
designed for mua-catry^.^^ 

**Thaw, with his gentle persuasion, is 
more powerful than Thor with his ham- 
mer^. " 

*'But whether Thor-finn saw the mirage 
here or not, Thor-eau, one of the same 
family, did; and perchance it was because 
Lief the Lucky had, in a previous voyage, 
taken Thor-er and his people off the rock in 
the middle of the sea, that Thor-eau was bom 
to see it''.'' 

XLIV 

There is often conscious effort for the snap 
he speaks of. 

* ' You might make a curious list of arti- 
cles which fishes have swallowed ; sailors' 
open-clasped knives, bright tin snuff-boxes, 
not knowing what was in them, and jugs, 
and jewels, and Jonah''." 

^^ This hotel was kept by a tailor, his shop 
on one side of the door, his hotel on the 
other; and his day seemed to be divided 
between carving meat and carving broad- 
cloth''." How much broadcloth he would 
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have to carve for Cape Cod fishermen is not 
stated. 

He shows his study of words when he 
says of the French: ^^ Their very rivihe 
meanders more than our river ^. 

Not much need he said of his poetry. 
Emerson speaks charitably: ^^His own 
verses are often rude and defective ; the gold 
<loes not yet run pure, it is drossy and 
crude: the thyme and marjoram are not yet 
honey'*." 

XLV 

As one studies the life and writings of 
Thoreau the conviction grows that much of 
what he calls sincerity was a morbid .desire 
to be different from other people. It was 
his habit when he climbed or descended a 
moinitain to disregard the beaten paths and 
^o straight by the compass for the point 
aimed at, clambering up cliffs and wading 
through swamps rather than follow in the foot- 
steps of others. His persistent determination 
enabled him to get there, but his way was not 
tlie easiest or tlie wisest. When he prefers 
llie Veda to the Bible, he is odd, but he 
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shows a lack of literary taste. When he de- 
clares that he would rather trust himself to- 
the Greek divinities than to Jehovah he ia 
audacious, but he shows a warped judgment 
When he })uilds up a theory of friendship- 
and of love|based on intellectual estimate and 
excluding the affections, he is singular, but. 
he deprives himself of the most needed help- 
his kind can give. When he does the work 
of a porter on the diet of a hermit, he flies- 
in the face of tradition, but he breaks down 
his constitution, and reaps a premature death 

at forty-five. 

XLVI 

It is not necessarily a proof of wisdom to- 
consider the rest of mankind fools. "I 
haven't credulity to believe in religion," said 
a tiippant young man to his teacher. But- 
his sage instructor replied, ^* Does it not take- 
more credulity to believe that most of the- 
best and wisest men who have ever lived 
have been wrong?'' It is not necessarily 
true that wliatever is is right, but whatever 
is has the presumption of being right, and 
should not be disturbed until one is quite- 
sure he has something better to propose^ 
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The superficialness of Thoreau's attitude 
toward the world is shown by his abundant 
inconsistencies. He boasted that his first 
book was hypaethral, like Egyptian temples, 
open to the heavens, and might have been 
written wholly out of doors; yet it contains 
three hundred quotations from a hundred 
different authors. He rails against news- 
papers, saying, ' ' Blessed are they who never 
read them for they shall see nature; ' ' and yet 
he reads even to the advertisements the scraps 
in which his lunches are wrapped. 

XLVII 

He lived for a time in Emerson's family, 
and unconsciously grew to imitate Emerson' s 
tone and manner till Lowell declared that with 
his eyes shut he could not tell which was talk- 
ing. But he never imitated the sweetness of 
Emerson's character. When he was impris- 
oned for refusing to pay a poll-tax to a State 
that sanctioned slavery, Emerson came to 
him and asked, * * Henry, why are you here ? ' ' 
to which Thoreau replied, ^^Why are you 
not here ? ' ' But the reproach was unmerited. 
When a friend paid the tax for him, Thoreau 
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accepted his release; Emerson would have 
died in that Concord jail had it been with 
him a matter of principle. But while Emer- 
son never yielded where conscience forbade, 
he never made an issue with society unles& 
conscience compelled. 

Thoreau's contribution to mankind is great 
not because of his oddity but in spite of it, 
and except for it would have been much 
greater. As Emerson says, ^^ Instead of en- 
gineering for all America, he was the captain 
of a huckleberry party ^." 
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Eliz. Stuart Phelps-Ward 

I 

Of the score of authote thus far treated, 
Mrs. Ward is the 
first who has 
written an auto- 
biography. Her 
"Chapters from 
a Life" is an ex- 
cellent autobiog- 
raphy, the vera- 
cious story of a 

EL.iiBETHSTU.RTPHELPa-W*RD. StrOHg, pUrC, 

'8«- cultured, high- 

minded woman of characteristic New Eng- 
land type. 

"I was taught," she says, "that I should 
speak the truth, eay my prayers, and con- 
(315) 
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sider other people. It was a wholesome, 
right-minded, invigorating training that we 
liad, born of tenderness, educated con- 
science, and good sense, and I have lived to 
bless it in many troubled years^.'' 

II 

No better descriptions of Andover life have 
])een written than are given us by this keen- 
eyod ])rofessor'8 daughter. She was bom in 
1844 in the thickest of the theological group. 
Her father was the professor of rhetoric, her 
maternal grandfather was the professor of 
sacred literature, and her mother was the 
author of "The Peep at Number Five," and 
of " Sunnyside " that sold to 100,000 copies. 
In sonic of her stories she pokes a good deal 
of fun at the social functions provided for 
th(; theologues, but she thoroughly respects 
the Andover lif(?, and makes us respect it. 

It gave her "an everlasting scorn of 
worldlincss, — I do not mean in the religious 
8cns(i of the word, — that tendency to seek 
the lower motives, to do the secondary thing, 
to confuse sound or appearances with values, 
for which I know no other term than under- 
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bred. ' ' Of the playmates shegrew up among 
she says: ''Some of these private records of 
girl history were so white, so clear, so sweet, 
that to read them would be like watching a 
morning-glory open^." 

Ill 

Her ambition showed itself early, for she 
tells of coasting (standing up) on what she 
was proud to claim as the biggest sled in 
town, down the longest hills, and on the 
fastest local record. She was an out-of-door 
girl, always into every little mischief of 
snow or rainfall, flower, field, or woods or 
ice. But in spite of sleds and skates and 
tramps, and all the west winds from Wachu- 
sett that blew through her, both soul and 
body, she was not strong. Her father found 
it necessary to oversee her methods of study. 
Well he might, for with the exception of 
Greek and trigonometry, thought in those 
days to be beyond the scope of the feminine 
intellect, she pursued the same curriculum 
that her brothers did at college. 

IV 

Another residence of hers is impressed on 
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all her books. ''The story came out of the 
depths of the sea,'' she says of ** A Singular 
Life'', ''and of a heart that has long loved 
the sea-peopled" For years she lived from 
May to November on the seashore at Glou- 
cester, in a chalet known as "The Old 
Maid's Paradise". "Tragic Gloucester," 
a friend once called it, who resented the 
effect upon her of the troubled side of sea- 
port life, and in 1888 the chalet was closed 
forever, when she went to Summerville, S. C, 
and there met the man who became her hus- 
band. Her present home is at Newton Centre. 

V 

Her career as an author began early. 
When she was 13 she sent a contribution to 
tlie Youth's Companion, which was printed 
and was paid for by a year's subscription. 
Then for an article in a young folks' religious 
paper she received $2.50. But she was 19 
w^hen "A Sacrifice Consumed" appeared 
in Harper's Magazine. She received $25 
for it, and she says: "It occurred to me, 
with a throb of pleasure greater than I sup- 
posed then that life could hold, that I could 
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take care of myself, and from that day to 
this I have done so^'' 

She became well-known as a writer of 
short stories, which appeared oftenest in 
Harper's, but also in the Atlantic, the Cen- 
tury, and the denominational papers. 

' ^ A good short story, ' ' she says, * * is a 
work which daunts us in proportion to its 
brevity." And again: **It has always 
taken nie at least from a month to six weeks 
to finish a magazine story. I recast, re- 
model, retouch, destroy the whole thing a 
dozen times in my mind, and recreate it. 
No proof leaves the study without at least 
three revisions." 

She names as her stories for which she 
has a special preference: ^* The Madonna of 
the Tubs " , " Jack the Fisherman " , * * The 
Supply at Saint Agatha's", and **The Bell 
of Saint Basil's ". 

VI 

One cannot live by bread or magazine 
stories alone, as the young daughter of toil 
too soon found out. ^ * Like other writers, ' ' 
she says, " I did hack work. Of making 
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SuiK lav-school hooks I scareelv found an 
en<l. I must have written over a dozen of 
them; I wince, sometimes, when I see their 
forj^otten dates and titles in encyclopiedias; 
hut a InHter judgment tells me that one 
should not he ashamed of doing hard work 
honest! V. * -'^ * 

"Sunday-school writers did hooks by sets 
in those days; perhaps they do still. And 
at least two such sets I ])rovided to order, 
each of four volumes, lioth of these, it so 
happens, have survived their day and gener- 
ation — the Tiny hooks, we called them, and 
the (Jypsy hooks. I received for them $100 
ai>iece, for the (Jypsy hooks 8160. " 

VIl 

Her jn'ide, her determination, and her 
enerj:y are all illustrated here. **One of 
them came hack to me; it happened to be 
the onlv hook 1 ever wrote that did — and 
when the An<l()ver expressman brought in 
the stjuare i)a(kage just before tea, I felt my 
heart stand still with mortification. At the 
earliest moment i)ossihle I got myself into 
my little room, and turned both keys upon 
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myself and my rejected manuscript. But 
when I came to read the publisher's let- 
ter, I learned that hope still remained, a 
flickering torch, up(m a darkened universe. 
That excellent man did not refuse the story, 
but raised objections to certain points of 
forms therein, to which he summoned my 
attention. The criticism called substantially 
for the rewriting of the book. I lighted my 
lamp, and, with the June beetles butting at 
my head, I wrote all night. At three o'clock 
in the morning I put the last sentence to the 
remodelled story — the whole was a matter of 
some 850 pages of manuscript — and crawled 
to bed. At six I stole out and found the 
expressman, that innocent and ignorant 
messenger of joy or woe. The revised man- 
uscript reached the publisher by ten o'clock, 
and his letter of unconditional acceptance 
was in my hands before another tea-time." 

VIII 

Fame lit upon her suddenly. Before she 
was 21 she wrote "The Gates Ajar", and it 
was published when she was 24. Not uiany 
weeks after its publication she received a let- 
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ter from her publisher telling her the book 
had reached a sale of 4,000 copies, and en- 
closing a check for $600. Its sale in America 
reached 80,000 copies, and a six-penny edi- 
tion in England reached higher figures. It 
was translated into French, German, Dutch, 
and Italian. There was a Gates Ajar tippet 
for sale in the country groceries. There was 
a Gates Ajar collar; even a Gates Ajar cigar. 
Mindful of her Sunday-school books she 
expanded it into a series. *' Beyond the 
Gates'' reached 30, (XX) copies, and **The 
Gates Between" sold largely. The series 
still has more readers tlian all her- other 
hooks combined. 

IX 

^'The Gates Ajar" did not owe its success 
to literary merit. As a story it is weak. 
The dialogues between Mary and Aunt Wini- 
fred are only monologue chopped into slices. 
But it dealt with the mysterious hereafter, 
with friends who have gone on before, and 
taught that their disembodied spirits hover 
about us and commune with us. Aunt 
Winifred says: 
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^ ^ ^ I have been talking it over with them 
all the afternoon; it seems to be what they 
want. ' 

'* ' With them^ f I started at the words; 
who had been in her lonely chamber? Ah, 
it is simply real to her. Who, indeed, but 
her Saviour and her husband?'' 

When Aunt Winifred dies, she simply 
turns to the window and sees her husband. 

'*'John!' she said,— *^ ^ why, John!'" 

There are to be mountains and trees in 
heaven, and day-lilies and carnations, and 
houses and books and pictures and pianos, 
and potato-fields and machinery and babies 
and white guinea-pigs. In short heaven is 
to contain everything we have liked here 
and want to find there, instead of being 
where you ^^just floated around — you 
know — all together — something like ju-jube 
paste! " 

X 

That such a book should be written by a 
woman brought up under Prof. Park's the- 
ology was an amazement to all and a grief 
to many. But she is reverent in the midst 
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of lier iconodasni, and if her view of heavei> 
is lieathenisli, it found heathenism to sym- 
pathise with it in a good many bereaved 
liearts. She says herself: 

"The (Jates Ajar grew so naturally, it waa 
so inevital)l(', it was so uni)remeditate<l, it 
eanie so plainly from that something not 
one's self whieh makes for uses in which 
one's self is extinguished, that there are- 
tinl(^'^ when it se(*ms to me as if I had no 
nion; to do with the writing of it than the 
bough tlirough which the wind cries, or the 
wave i)y. means of which the tide rises. 
Tb(^ angel said unto me * Write!' and I 
wrote ^" 

XI 

Of her other ])()()ks her own favorite is 
"TheStorv of Avis". It came from near 
her heart, she says, and tore it accordingly. 
Again slic says it is a woman's book, hoping 
for small hosi)itality from the hands of men, 
and an author would care for it in propor- 
tion as she cared for her own sex. As 
(ieorge Sand's Kile d L//i was followed by 
Lni ct Kile at the hands of a friend of 
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de Musset, so had he not been such a pitiful 
apology for a man one might have liked to 
hear how Avis would be described in ' ' The 
vStory of Philip ' ' . Avis was an artist, ' ' af- 
fected by color as the more sensitive musical 
temperament is by sound ' ' , and as fond of 
''Aurora Leigh" as Mrs. Ward herself. 
When her baby was born she didnH care a 
bit for it, thougli of course she learned to; 
but it seemed the great triumph of her life 
that she could love her husband just as God 
made liim. As for him, he had a beard 
that liad never known a razor, and failed as 
a professor from lack of steady purpose. 
The tragedy of tlie story came from his 
flirtation with Barbara Allen, — an amplifica- 
tion of "No News", one of the stories in 
"Men, Women, and Ghosts"; and it was 
perhaps the more of a tragedy because the 
woman who liad ceased to respect her hus- 
band grew to be glad she loved him without 
respecting liim. 

XII 

Her favorite hero is Bayard, in "A 
Singular Life". He is the type of a 
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man found only in the novels of women 
and of Richard Harding Davis. The son 
of a man who married while a hopeless 
consumptive, and himself weak in the lungs, 
he was nevertheless stroke of the Harvard 
crew, and pauses on his way to his ordina- 
tion to fell a prize-fighter by a single blow. 
*^ In Paris, once, he was thrown in the way 
of an adventuress, and she confessed to him, 
sobbing, as if he had been her priest, within 
an hour." 

Much more satisfactory to men as an ideal 
is Charles Nordhall, of ^* Friends: a Duett", 
a thoroughly manly man, who essays the 
difiicult role of platonic affection for the 
widow of a friend, finally marrying her 
when at hist he rebels against her unreason- 
ableness and she finds she must yield to him 
or lose him. 

XIII 

She lias written a good many other books, 
among them two in which her collaboration 
with Herbert D. Ward led to an acquaint- 
ance that resulted in their marriage. Her 
last work is *' The Story of Jesus Christ". 
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**Itis not,'' she says, ** theology, or criti- 
cism, nor is it biography. It is neither 
history, controversy, or a sermon." But 
it is founded on her belief in the Incarna- 
tion. The Critic says: **Her Christ is a 
Christ of the senses as * The Gates Ajar ' was a 
heaven of the senses. * * * Yet, with 
all its color and concreteness, the story 
never, for a moment, becomes real." 

With all her merits as a writer, this is her 
omnipresent defect. None of her stories 
become real. They never tell themselves. 
Always there is consciously present the nar- 
rator, the rigid New England woman, seek- 
ing less to depict reality than to point a 
moral. Turn from **Men, Women, and 
Ghosts ", a collection of her shorter stories, 
to Cable's ^^Old Creole Days", and this dis- 
tinction will be painfully apparent. Mr. 
Cable is an artist; Mrs. Ward draws dia- 
grams upon a Sunday-school blackboard. 

XIV 

She had some experience as a reformer. 
While she was in Gloucester she saw the 
inside of a drunkard's liome, and for three 
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years she worked with all her soul for tem- 
jMTaiK'c reform, even speaking in public, for 
her a [)articularly difficult labor. It broke 
down her healtli so that she has never 
recovered, suffering for years from the tor- 
tun* of insomnia. So she was obliged to 
give up active participation in reform work, 
though she has not hesitated to use her pen 
when the spirit moved: as when last April 
slio published in the New York Herald a 
protest against the Cul>an war. She says: 
*^ My interest in moral reforms has never to 
my consciousness encroached upon my power 
— such as that has lieen — to write; or upon 
those habits of study which are the key to 
the combination lock of all successful writ- 
ing^" Hut her experiences at Gloucester 
arc tlie l)asis of ^*A Singular Life''; and 
even in ''Two Friends '' the reformed drunk- 
ard is won ))ack for a night by drugged tea, 
and th(^ man who tries to take him home is 
n(»arly murdered. Sucli things have hap- 
jxjued, i)Ut they are not as much a matter of 
course in real life as in her books. She says: 
'^ If I am reminded how many of my 
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stories have been written witH an ethical 
purpose, that is quite another accusation, 
and one which I have not from any point of 
view, the wraith of a wish to deny." And 
again : ' ' Fear less to seem ^ Puritan ' than to 
be inadequate. Fear more to be superficial 
than to seem ^ deep ' . Fear less to * point 
your moral ' than to miss your opportunity. " 
Unfortunately when the story is told for 
the sake of the moral the opportunity is 
missed, for it is no longer narration. ** You 
must let me kill you," the man said to the 
lion, "for in all pictures this is what hap- 
})ens." — "But suppose the pictures had 
been painted by lions," the beast suggested; 
and he went on with his meal. 
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It is an old story that if the task of describ- 
ing a hippopotamus were given to an English- 
man, a Frenchman, and a German, the Eng- 
lishman would take down his gun, sail for 
Africa, shoot one, examine it, and write his 
report sitting beside it; the Frenchman 
would ransack the libraries for everything 
that has ever been written about the hip- 
popotamus, and compile a description from 
that; while the German would lock his door, 
light his pipe, and evolve it out of his inner 
consciousness. 

Francis Parkman wrote history on the 
English plan. To be sure that his knowl- 
edge of the Indians was accurate he lived 
among them, and he made it a habit to visit 
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personally the scenes about which he wrote. 
Justin Winsor says: 

**1 recollect he once said to me that he 
had never ceased to regret that he had writ- 
ten that portion of his * Pioneers ' which cov- 
ers the conflict of Spaniard and Huguenot 
on our Southern coast without first having 
visited the sites of the action of the story, 
HO that he could write of the topography 
and surrounding nature with personal knowl- 
edge. T happened to see him at a later day 
wlien he had the revision of that volume in 
hand, and he was to start on the morrow for 
a soutliern tour. He seemed to feel like a 
man wlio had made up his mind to undo an 
injustice. Ife had a feeling that his fame 
Nviis at stak(i if tliis journey of apology were 
not ni{i(l(i^'\'' 

II 

Fi'W lives liav(; been so devoted aa his to 
a singhi purpose. 

He was born in Boston, Sept. 16, 1823. 
His lioine in childhood was near the forest 
of the Middlesex fell, Mtissachusetts, and 
liis wanderings and shootings in those woods 
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early developed the two leading interests of 
his youth, the woods and the Indians. 
When his literary taste and ambition were 
aroused in Harvard, he chose as his topic 
the French and Indian or Seven Years 
War, because it dealt with these favorite 
subjects, and moreover appealed to his 
strong sense of the picturesque. The die 
was thus cast, and thereafter through col- 
lege, through' the law school, indeed through 
life, it moulded his existence. For some 
years his reading, study, and vacation jour- 
neys all had a bearing on this particular 
subject ^^. 

III 

On April 28, 184G, he started with his 
relative, Quincy Adams Shaw, on a tour of 
curiosity and amusement to the Rocky 
mountains, liis adventures being narrated in 
''The Oregon Trail*'. He followed along 
the Platte river to Laramie, and near there 
joined the Ogallalla Sioux, and lived and 
travelled with them for a time. Returning 
he struck south to Pueblo, and then came 
east along the Arkansas. It would have 
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been a trying trip for a well man; but he 
took most of it as an invalid, and received 
injuries from which he never recovered. 

IV 

He defied the annals of chivalry to furnish 
a life more wild and perilous than that of a 
Rocky mountain traveller. While he lay 
awake at night listening to the howling of 
the wolves, snakes would quietly visit him 
in his tent, and for much of the journey he 
knew that if he was seen by any of the 
straggling tribes of Indians his life would be 
forfeited. *^But a prairie is unfavorable to 
nervousness,'' he says, and he seldom 
thouglit twice of tlie matter. Sometimes he 
lost sight of the trail, and had to follow it 
by broken ant-hills and the bruised leaves 
of the j)rickly j)ear. Of one occasion he 
savs: 

" Pauline strained upward for a few yards, 
moaning and stumbling and then came to a 
dead stop, unable to proceal further. I dis- 
mounted and attempted to lead her, but my 
own exhausted strength soon gave out; so I 
loosened the trail-rope from her neck, and 
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tying it round my arm crawled up on my 
hands and knees. I gained the top totally 
spent, sweat-drops trickling from my fore- 
head. Pauline stood like a statue by my 
side, her shadow falling upon the scorching 
rock, and in this shade, for there was no 
other, I lay for some time, scarcely able to 
move a limb. All around the black crags, 
sharp as needles at the top, stood baking in 
the sun, without tree, or bush, or blade of 
grass to cover their nakedness. The whole 
scene seemed parched with a piteous insuf- 
ferable heat^'' 

V 

But there was sport, as well as danger. 
It was a time when the buffaloes were in- 
numerable. He could never resist the 
temptation of the chase, even when they 
had no use for the meat or the horns and 
could only bring back the tail by way of 
trophy. Indeed it must be confessed that 
he was often merciless. His game little 
mare, Pauline, he never spared from any 
exhaustion to which he could stimulate her 
by a whip of knotted bull-hide. When a 
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dying antelope turned her expiring eye up- 
ward, like a beautiful woman's, dark and 
bright, he rejoiced to be in too much hurry 
to have time for remorse. He complained 
that the buffaloes were often so stupid and 
lethargic that there was little sport in killing 
them, and said the English tourist was 
wrong in representing the turning of the 
tables when the buffalo chased the horse as 
dangerous. The bull never pursued long, 
and the horse must be wretched indeed that 
cannot keep out of bin way for two or three 
minutes. 

VI 

Here is one of many stories of these 
encountcTS. 

** I soon began to distinguish cows amid 
the tlirong. One just in front of me seemed 
to my liking, and I pushed close to her side. 
J)roj)j)ing the reins I fired, holding the muz- 
zle of the gun close to her shoulder. Quick 
as lightning she sprang at Pauline; the lit- 
tle mare dodged the attack,. and I lost sight 
of tlio wounded animal amid the tumult. 
Immediately after, I selected another, and 
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urging forward Pauline, shot into her both 
pistols in succession. For a while I kept 
her in view, but in attempting to load my 
gun, lost sight of her also in the confusion. 
Believing her to be mortally wounded and 
unable to keep up with the herd I checked 
my horse. The crowd rushed onwards. The 
(lust and tumult passed away, and on the 
prairie, far behind the rest, I saw a solitary 
buifalo galloping heavily. In a moment I 
and my victim were running side by side. 
My lirearms were all empty, and I had in 
my i)oucli notliing but rifle bullets, too large 
for the })istols and too small for the gun. I 
loaded the gun, however, but as often as I 
levelled it to fire, the bullets would roll out 
of the muzzle and the gun returned only a 
rc^port like a scpiib, as the powder harmlessly 
ox])l()(le(l. I rode in front of the buffalo, 
and tried to turn her back; but her eyes 
glarcMl, lier mane bristled, and, lowering her 
head, she rushed at me with the utmost 
liere(Mi(\ss and activity. Again and again I 
rode* before her, and again and again she 
re])eate(l her furious charge. But little Paul- 
iiu» was in her clement. She dodged her 
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enemy at every rush, until at length the 
buffalo stood still, exhausted with her own 
efforts, her tongue lolling from her jaws. 

* * Riding to a little distance, I dismounted, 
thinking to gather a handful of dry grass to 
Herve the purpose of wadding, and load the 
gun at my leisure. No sooner were my feet 
on the ground than the buffalo came bound- 
ing in such a rage towards me that I jumped 
back again into the saddle with all possible 
dispatch. After waiting a few minutes 
more, I made an attempt to ride up and stab 
her with my knife; but Pauline was near 
being gored in the attempt. At length, 
bethinking mo of the fringes at the scams of 
my buckskin trousers, f jerked off a few of 
tlu^m, and, njloading the gun, forced them 
down tb(^ barrel to keep the bullet in its 
I)lac(i; then approaching, I shot the wounded 
))ufTal() tlirough tlie heart. Sinking to her 
knccis slie toIUmI over lifeless on the prairie. 
To my astonishnu^nt I found that, instead 
of a cow, I liad bc^en slaughtering a stout 

y(;arling bulP." 

VII 

He shares with C()0])cr the honor of fixing 
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in literature the picture of the American In- 
dian. He speaks with sarcasm of Cooper's 
Indians. To make tlie Indian a hero of 
romance is mere nonsense, he says*. The 
Indian is foul, greasy, unsavory**, shame- 
lessly licentious, a liar, a beggar, and a 
thief '^. He would make presents, but only 
because ho expected presents of suj)erior value 
in return, and if the return present was not 
received the original present was usually re- 
<*laiincd. An Indian would be ba])tized ten 
times a day for a pint of brandy or a pound 
of tobacco'-. He would camp in the neigh- 
borhood of the white men and at meal-time 
sit bv the traveller's lire and watch the cook- 
ing. If when the meal was over a fragment 
of bread or a cuj) of colfee should be handed 
to him he would receive tlicm with an ejacu- 
lation of gratitud(\ When the great chief 
Pontine found that he could not intimidate 
Neyon to tak(^ up the hatchet against the 
Knglisli, h(^ asked him for a keg of rum 2. 
The I ndian's cruelty surpassed belief. When 
\\(' was aroused his small, keen eyes shone 
lik(^ an angry snake's, the parted lips pealed 
their iiendish yell, the painted features 
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writhed with fear and fury and every pas- 
sion of an Indian fight, — ^man, wolf and 
devil all in one*. 

The tales of Indian torture of prisoners and 
of the JeHuits are almost too horrible to print. 
La Salle even saw them catch an alligator 
twelve feet long, which they tortured as U 
he were a human enemy, first putting out 
his eyes, and then leading him to the neigh- 
boring prairie, and there having confined 
him by a number of stakes they spent the 
entire day tormenting him. 

VIII 

But while Parkman dwells most on this 
side of the picture he does not conceal the 
other, iind after all his picture is not so dif- 
ferent from Cooj)er'8 iis is often assumed. In 
the tirst j)lace the Indian was a magnificent 
animal. His proportions were strong, sym- 
metrical, and sometimes majestic*. When 
Benjamin West first saw the Apollo Belvi- 
dere in the Vatican he exclaimed, **A Mo- 
hawk!'' 

Parkman' s« host, Kongra-Tonga, drove in- 
to a buffalo's side a stone-tipped arrow up 
to the very notch at the end^. 
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The Indian was fertile in expedients. 
Sometimes he wore a corselet made of barrel 
staves to guard himself from arrows", and 
again he used his canoe for a shield, and 
then as a ladder to scale a barricade^. 

IX 

His fortitude no novelist could exaggerate. 
Here is an incident mentioned by Parkman: 

**The too valiant Ononkwaya was among 
the victims. Even in death he took his re- 
venge; for it was thought an augury of dis- 
aster to the victors if no cry of pain could be 
extorted from the sufferer, and on the pres- 
ent occasion he displayed an unflinching cour- 
age, rare even among Indian warriors. On 
the scaffold where he was burned he wrought 
himself into a fury which seemed to render 
him insensible to pain. Thinking him 
nearly spent his tormentors scalped him, 
when, to their amazement, he leaped up, 
snatched the brands that had been the in- 
struments of his torture, drove the screech- 
ing crowd from the scaffold, and held them 
all at bay, while they pelted him from below 
with sticks, stones, and showers of live coals. 
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At length he made a false step and fell to 
the ground, when they seized him and threw 
him into tlie lire. He instiintly leaped out, 
eovenHl with hlood, einders and wishes, and 
rushed upon them with a hlazing hrand in 
each hand. The crowd gave way before 
hini, and he ran towards the town, as if to 
set it on lire. Thi\v threw a j>ole aeross his 
way, whi(^h tripped him and Hung him 
headlong to the earth, on which they all fell 
ui)on liim, cut olT his hands and foet, and 
again tlnrw him into the lire. lie rolled 
hims(»lf out, and crawled forward on his el- 
hows and knees, glaring upon them with 
such unutterable ferocity that they ro(^oiled 
onc(» more, till, S(HMng that he was helpless, 
they threw themselves U})on him and eut off 
his'hcMd*." 

X 

As to a sens(» of honor I*arkman's tenti- 
mony is conllicting. (Jrangula, the great 
orator of tlu^ !r()(|Uois, ** valued gifts, atten- 
tions and a good meal, and would pay for 
them abundantly in promisi»s, whii^hhekcpt 
or not, as his own interests or those of his 
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l)eople might require"^ . ' ^ But Parkman says, 
' * The principle of honor was not extinct in 
these wild hearts'^.'' 

'^ Pontiac borrowed from his civilized foes 
the (tiistoni of promissory notes, drawn up- 
on birch bark, and signed with the figure of 
an otter, the totem to which he belonged, 
and they were all faithfully redeemed^." 

"Three of the Iroquois, immediately be- 
fore^ th(^ shiughter began, had received from 
Ktieiinc a warning of their danger in time to 
make tluir (^scape. The year before he had 
l)('(ni (•a])tured, with Br6beuf and Lalement, 
at the town of St. Louis, and had owed his 
life to these three warriors, to whom he now 
j)ai(l back the debt of gratitude^.'' 

XI 

His best summary of Indian character is 
\\u) following: 

" Nature has stain])ed the Indian with a 
hard and stc^rn ])hysiognomy. Ambition, 
revenge, (invy, jealousy, are his ruling pas- 
sions; and his cold temi)erament is little ex- 
posed to tlu)S(i effeminate vices which are the 
bane of milder races. With him revenge is 
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an overpowering inHtinct; nay, more, it is a 
])()int of honor and a duty. His pride sets 
all language^ at di^fiance. He loathes the 
thonglit of (UMirc.ion; and few of his race 
hav(* ever hIooixmI to diHohargc a menial 
i)i]\cA\ A wild love of liberty, an utter in- 
tol(Tan(!0 of control, lie at the basis of hiB 
(!luiract(?r, and i\rv. his whole existence. Yet, 
in Hpito of IhiH haughty in(lep(*ndence, he is 
a d(^vout hero-worwhippcT; and high achiev- 
luv.ui in war or poliey touch(i8 a chord to 
which his nature never fails to respond. He 
looks up with admiring nwerencH^ to the 
Hag(^H and h(;ro(^H of his tribe; and it is this 
principle, joiiKMl to th(^ respect for age spring- 
ing from tlu^ patrian^hal <^lem(Mit in his social 
system, which, Ix^yond all otluTS, contributes 
miion nnd harmony to the erratic members 
of an Indian conmiunity. With him the 
lov(^ of glory kindh^s into a burning j Mission; 
and to allay its cravings, he will dare cold 
and famine, lire, t<'mp(;st, torturer, and death 

itS(5lf. 

xri 

**Tlies(5 g(incrous traits an^ overcast by 
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much that is dark, cold, sinister, by sleep- 
less distrust, and rankling jealousy. Treach- 
erous himself, he is always suspicious of 
treachery in others. Brave as he is, — and 
few of mankind are braver, — he will vent his 
passion by a secret stab rather than an open 
blow. His warfare is full of ambuscade and 
stratagem; and he never rushes into battle 
with that joyous self-abandonment with 
whioh the warriors of the Gothic races flung 
thomsolvos into the ranks of their enemies. 
In his foai^ts and his drinking bouts we find 
none of that robust and full-toned mirth 
which reigned at the rude carousals of our 
barbaric ancestry. He is never jovial in his 
cups, and maudlin sorrow or maniacal rage is 
the sole result of his potalions. 

' ' Over all emotion he throws the veil of 
an iron self-control, originating in a peculiar 
form of pride, and fostered by rigorous dis- 
cipline from childhood upward. He is 
trained to conceal j>assion, and not to sub- 
due it. The inscrutable warrior is aptly 
imaged by the hackneyed figure of a volcano 
cov(»rcd with snow ; and no man can tell when 
or where the wild-tire will burst forth. This 
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shallow self-mastery serves to give dignity to 
public deliberation, and harmony to social 
life. Wrangling and quarrel are strangers 
to an Indian dwelling; and while an assem- 
bly of the ancient Gauls was garrulous as a 
convocation of magpies, a Roman senate 
might have taken a lesson from the grave 
solemnity of an Indian council^.'* 

XIII 

With this equipment of the material re- 
quired Parkman set out upon his great work. 
His original topic of the French and Indian 
war was broadened to include the French 
efforts at colonization in America, and he 
]iad tlie rare good fortune to complete the 
work originally laid out. Besides *'The 
On^gon Trail", already mentioned, and 
"The Conspiracy of Pontiac'', a prelimi- 
nary work which chronologically follows the 
others, his history of the conflict between 
France and England for the control of 
America includes seven works, and reaches 
to the termination of the struggle in the 
battle at Quebec where ^lontcalm and Wolfe 
both lost tlieir lives. The seven works 
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cover a comparatively short period, and 
hence they permit sufficient detail to make 
them intensely interesting. There are few 
novels better adapted to hold the attention 
of the reader than ' ' The Jesuits in North 
America'', or *^LaSalle and the Discovery 
of the Great West''. 

XIV 

Parkman had lived for a time in the Jesuit 
college in Rome, and had strong views from 
the Protestant standpoint of the danger of 
their system. He says that while they were 
supremo in Canada the country was not a 
colony, but a mission''; and again that the 
uncliecked sway of priests has always been 
the most mischievous of tyrannies; and 
even w(?re they all well-meaning and sincere, 
it would bo so still^. 

lUit of these Jesuit missionaries he says: 
*' Their maligners may taunt them if they 
will witli credulity, dull superstition, or a 
blind (uitbusiasm, but slander itself cannot 
accuse th(;m of hypocrisy or ambition. 
:ij :i< ^K As for the religion which the Jesu- 
its taught them, however Protestants may 
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carp at it, it was the only form of Christianity 
likely to take root in their crude and barbar- 
ous nature. * * * Their patience, their 
kindness, their intrepidity, their manifest 
disinterestedness, the blamelessness of their 
lives, the tact which, in the utmost fervor 
of their zeal never failed them, had won the 
hearts of these wayward savages. * * * 
When we look for the results of these mis- 
sions we soon become aware that the influ- 
ence of the French and the Jesuits extended 
far beyond the circle of converts. It event- 
ually modified and softened the manners of 
many unconverted tribes. In the wars of 
the next century we do not often find those 
cxanipl(js of diabolic atrocity with which the 
ciirlier annals are crowded. The savage 
burned his enemies alive, it is true, but he 
rarely ate them; neither did he torment 
them with the same deliberation and persis- 
tency, lie was a savage still, but not so 
often a devil**." 

^*The cause of the failure of the Jesuits 
is obvious. The guns and tomahawks of 
the Irocjuois were the ruin of their hopes. 
('ould they have curbed or converted those 
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ferocious bands, it is no less than certain 
that their dream would have become a 
reality^." 

XV 

The stories of the individual priests are 
fascinating in interest. What these French 
priests endured is almost beyond belief. 
Their daily food was a sort of mush made 
of pounded Indian corn, unsalted but boiled 
with smoked fish. Sometimes they had 
only acorns boiled with .ashes, and some- 
times not even acorns. The Indian boys 
threw sticks at them as they passed. With- 
in their dwellings if smoke, fleas, and filth 
were not enough to prevent sleep, the danc- 
ing and thumping of the drums and tortois- 
shells kept them awake all night. 

Actual martyrdom came to some of them, 
as to Antoine Daniel. **The fierce yell of 
the war-whoop now rose close at hand. The 
palisade was forced and the enemy was in 
the town. The air quivered with the infer- 
nal din. ' Fly ! ' screamed the priest, driv- 
ing his flock before him. * I will stay here. 
We shall meet again in heaven.' Many of 
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them escaped by an opening in the palisade 
opposite to that by which the Iroquois had 
entered; but Daniel would not follow, for 
there still might be souls to rescue from per- 
dition. The hour had come for which he 
hJid long prei)ared himself. In a moment 
ho saw the Iroquois and came forth from 
the church to meet them. When they saw 
him in turn, radiant in tlie vestments of his 
oflice, confronting them with a look kindled 
with th(} inspiration of martyrdom, they 
stopped and stared in amazement; then re- 
covering themselves, bent their bows, and 
showered him with a volley of arrows, that 
tore through his robes and flesh. A gun- 
shot Followed; the; ball pierced liis heart, 
:ui(l he fell (lead, gasping th(^ name of Jesus. 
'I'hey rushed upon him with yells of triumph, 
strij)j)ed him naked, gashed and hacked his 
lif(!less l)o(ly, and, scooping his blood in 
tliiiir hands, bathiMl their faces in it to make 
them bravi'* " 

Still, nion^ liorrible was tlie death of Br6- 
beuf, th(? lion of th(j Huron mission, of 
which (larnier was the lamb; and the lamb 
was as fj'arless as the lion^ 
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XVI 

Of Parkman's rank as a historian Winsor 
says: ^^Thus great in his natural powers 
and great in the use he has made of them, 
Parkman was no less great in his occasion 
and his theme. Of all American historians 
he is the most deeply and peculiarly Ameri- 
can; yet he is at the same time the broadest 
and most cosmopolitan. The book which 
depicts at once the social life of the stone 
age and the conflict of the English political 
ideal over the ideal which France inherited 
from imperial Ronie, is a book for all man- 
kind and for all time. The more adequately 
man's liistorical perspective gets adjusted, 
the greater will it seem. Strong in its indi- 
viduality, and like to nothing beside, it 
clearly belongs I think among the world's 
few masterpieces of the highest rank, along 
with the works of Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Gibbons. ^ * * 

" It is a widespread oi)inion that American 
history is commonplace and dull, and as for 
the American red man he is often thought 
to be finally disposed of when we have stig- 
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matized him as a blood-thirsty demon and 
grovelling beast. It is safe to say that those 
who entertain such opinions have never read 
Mr. Parkman. * * * 

* * As we look at the changes wrought in the 
last fifty years we realize that the opportuni- 
ties by which he profited in youth are in 
large measure lost. He came not a moment 
too soon to catch the fleeting light and fix it 
upon his immortal canvas. Thus Parkman 
is to be regarded as first of all the historian 
of primitive society. No other great his- 
torian has dealt intelligently and consecu- 
tively with such phases of barbarism as he 
describes with such loving minuteness. 

XVII 

^^ Before he had graduated from coU^e 
there had sprung up in America a new school 
of historical writing. Most of the members 
of it were in Cambridge and in Boston, 
crowding the libraries, public and private, 
which in those days were most conspicuous 
in that region, and sure to excite an interest 
in historical development. It was only two 
years before Parkman became a freshman at 
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Harvard that the first chair of history in 
American history in any American college 
was filled there by Jared Sparks, and it wae 
to this Mentor that this young historian was 
later to incribe his first venture in historical 
narrative. When Jared Sparks took his 
place behind a professor's desk George Ban- 
croft had been 
before the pub- 
lic four years 
with the initial 
I volume of his 
I life work. When 
Sparks a few 
years later be- 
came the instruc- 
tor of Park man 
.;eor.« iu.,.rc,^. im-m: j^e service which 
that professor had already done to our own 
history was the most conspicuous that any 
American liad rendered. Sparks had then 
completed the first series of the American 
liiofirapliy. He had told for the first time 
wilh scrupulous care the stories of French 
S(H!kers in the great West where his young 
friend was to follow him. He had edited 
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the Diplomatic Correflpondence of the Revo- 
lution, had written the Life of Gouvemeur 
Morris, and had efltablishcd for his country- 
men the ideals of Washington and Franklin. 
XVIII 
" In strung contrast both in subject and 
and method with 
what Bancroft 
and Sparks were 
doing, and much 
leartT the model 
vliit-h tlic youngs 
historiiui had al- 
ready figured, 
was a new writer, 
who in (he very 
w„. ii.KL.™ i-„K„-<.TT.i;w-.tiv.| yoarwhenSparks 
aaBinuifl lii:- iiiiitissoi-aliip, made the name 
of I'li'sfint synonymous with the best that 
our western ^^diolareliip in history ut that 
tinii- could hij])e to offer for Euriipean difl- 
ticiettoii. 

"I'arkniiiii had already published his. 
'Pontiac', and had laired into a condition 
of body that made it siH-ni as if his genius 
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were to be permanently eclipsed by hia in- 
finnities, when a still more brilliant opening 
of a career waa signalized by the appearance 
of 'The Rise of the Dutch Republic'. Ten 
years were to pass before Parkman could 
produce the first 
of that series 
with which his 
name is indissol- 
ubly connected, 
and by which he 
has made the 
story of the rise 
and decline o f 
the French war 
John [^THKop MOT^LEY. 1814-1857 j^ America en- 
tirely his own. By this time Motley in his 
' United Xetherlands ' had rounded the 
measure of his fame, and Prescott and 
Sparks had left us. 

XIX 

"In these four conspicuous historians 
who thus conjointly relieved their country- 
men from any reproach for want of distinc- 
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tion in a dignified branch of letters, Park- 
man had examples 
of brilliant merit, 
(tnd their careers 
> supplied to his re- 
I cuperated energy 
incentives and 
models. The ris- 
ing historian was 
now in his 43d 
fkam.ih i'arkjian. i(fM-iKB year, and hiB mind 
had hfL'ii drilled in unch exertions and had 
hct-n forced to such restraints as tew men 
had ever encountered. Remembering this 
we can bc'tter understand the remarkable re- 
pression of superflnitit* in the treatment of 
liis thfines. He was too genuine to be an 
iHiHati>r, and tiie eclectic instinct had he- 
ooniii Ktriingly dijvclopcd by his being obliged 
to liiiM in his nioniory what had been read 
to him. It in not difficult to see how the 
scliool of Aniericiin historians that had grown 
up in thcBt; forty years had an influence up- 
on him, whihi at tlie same time his own in- 
dependence of cliaracter enabled him to 
emancipate himself from any thraldom**." 
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XX 

In style Parkman has the art which con- 
ceals art. John Fiske says: ** In all these 
volumes of strict and significant detail one 
is never conscious of the literary attitude 
and of the literary intent to amuse and im- 
press. Mr. Parkman soberly and simply 
portrays the conditions of that strange colony 
of priests, lawyers and soldiers without 
artificial grouping, and reserves his own 
sense of the artistic charm which the reader 
will be sure to feel in the work. * * * 

' ^ If one will think with what good sense 
and discretion the rich material is managed 
in a time wlien there has been so much 
meretricious historical writing disfigured by 
the wretched egotism of the WTiters and 
falsified by their literary posturing and 
their disposition to color whole epochs from 
a single picturesque event — in a time when, 
to say it briefly, Hepworth Dixon has de- 
scended directly, however illegitimately, 
from Thomas Carlyle — one will be the more 
grateful to the author who has given us this 
valuable and charming book. There is 
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material enough in it for innumerable ro- 
mances, for many volumes of historical 
sketching, eked out as such things are with 
plausible conjecture and conscious comment. 
Mr. Parkman, one readily sees it — does not 
lack at any moment due sense of the strange- 
ness of the situation he depicts. A lurking 
smile lights up tlie gravity of his narrative 
at times, and it all glows from an imagina- 
tion which tlie sublime and poetic facts 
never fail to kindle; but he addresses him- 
self with direct simplicity to the business of 
making the reader understand him.and dis- 
cern the course of events. This accom- 
plished he leaves the story to the possession 
of the delighted fancy^"*." 

XXI 

He was no less indefatigable in pursuit of 
recH)rded facts than in obtaining impressions 
of his own. lie made seven visits to 
Europe, and gave to tlie Massachusetts His- 
torical Society l200 folio volumes of docu- 
ments, of which 20 were used in the Mont- 
calm and Wolfe volumes alone. His life 
was so inseparable from his books that the 
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reader is apt to forget how much he lived 
outside of them. He was a man of wealth 
and refined tastes, president for six years of 
the St. Botolphe Club, Boston, and for four- 
teen years overseer and fellow of Harvard 
college. 

He gave much of his time to his garden, 
became president of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, published in 1866 **The 
Book of Roses ' ' , and was successful in the 
hypridization of lilies and other flowers. 

Like Matley he was an unsuccessful novel- 
ist, publishing in 1856 ** Vassall Morton '' . 

The death of his wife in 1858 broke up 
his home, and he spent much of his subse- 
quent time in Europe. He died at the ripe 
age of three-score and ten, having labored 
fifty years on his chosen work. 

XXII 

Underwood says of him: 

^ ^ The writer well remembers seeing Park- 
man frequently during this period walking 
on the Boston Common with the aid of a 
cane, his figure attenuated and unsteady, his 
eyes shaded from the light, his face pale but 
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animated by a serene and indomitable cour-» 
age. He had to forego even looking at a 
newspaper, not alone on account of weak 
eyes, but on account of a painful sensatioD 
in Ills head, like that of wearing an iron 
crown. II ' lived however full of hope, con- 
tinuing hi^ ^reat and costly preparations for 
future work with abiding faith that some- 
how he would be able to accomplish it. It 
was painful to see such energy and will fet- 
tered by a feeble bodily frame, but inspiring 
to think of the soul superior to its environ- 
ment. With robust health what might not 
such a man have accomplished and en- 
joyed. * * * 

' ^ Parkman is rather above middle height, 
slender and sinewy, with a thin but agree- 
able and thoughtful face and engaging man- 
ners. Pie lives in summer at Jamaica Plain, 
one of the suburbs of Boston, where he is 
noted as a successful cultivator of roses, a 
taste which he shares with the venerable 
Bancroft. In winter he lives in Chestnut 
street, Boston, on what is known as Beacon 
Hill, near the beautiful Common, and but a 
short distance from the house once occupied 
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by Prescotl. It is an interesting fact that 
Bancroft once lived on the other side of the 
Common, and that Motley also lived on 
Beacon Hill; so that the four leading Amer- 
ican historians were residents of the same 
part of one city, and were friendly neigh- 
borsi3.'' 
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I 

As Cooper and Parkman have fixed for all 
time the features of the American Indian, 
so Cable is in literature the creator of the 
Creole. More than this is true. One might 
be fairly familiar with the Indian without 
having read Cooper or Parkman, but no one 
who has not lived in Louisiana can even 
conceive of the Creole without having read 
Cable. The features of the Indian, contra- 
dictory as some of them are, are bold and 
easily comprehended. The traits of the 
Creole are elusive; we cannot account for the 
impression he makes upon us. Narcisse^, 
for instance, is a vain, ignorant braggart, 
who, on lying pretences and to put flowers 
in liis buttonhole borrows and never repays 

the last dollar of a family he knows to be 

(867) 
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suffering for food. Suppose Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps were writing the story, in what hard 
lines she would have drawn him. But in 
Cable's hands his vanity is so ingenuous, his 
ignorance so naive, his rascality so transpar- 
ent, his indolence so becoming, his temper 
so sunny, his good-nature so beaming, his 
every trait and motion so full of grace, that 
like John Richling we can but feel our cares 
lightened in his company, and we join the 
author in eulogizing him in his hero's grave. 

II 

^^ What Bret Harte has done for the stem 
angularity of western life Mr. Cable has 
wrought in infinitely finer and subtler lines 
for his soft-featured and passionate native 
land. Those who come after him in delinea* 
tion of Creole character can only be follow- 
ers in his footsteps, for to him belongs the 
credit of striking this new vein, so rich in 
promise of fulfilment. An alien coming 
among them would be as one who speaks a 
different tongue; he would be impressed 
only by superficial peculiarities, and would 
chronicle them from his standpoint. But 
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Mr. Cable knows these people to the heart' & 
core; he is saturated with their individual- 
ity and conditions; to him their very inflec- 
tion of voice, turn of the head, motion of 
the hands, is eloquent with meaning^*." 

Ill 

He has brought into literature also the 
Acadians, those exiles from Newfoundland 
of whom we learned something in Evange- 
line, who settled in northern Louisiana 
swamps, where they have grown up a people 
by themselves, with cheeks and chins that 
never know a razor, and slumbrous agility 
in their strong, supple loins. A negro tell& 
Bonaventure : 

^^Oh, dey good sawt o' peop', yes. Dey 
deals fair an' dey deals square. Dey keep& 
de peace. Dass 'caze dey mostly don't let 
whisky git on deir blin' side, you know. 
Dey does love to dance, and dey marries 
mawnstus young; but dey not like some nig- 
gehs: dey stays married. An' modess?" 
Dey dess so modess dey shy ! Yes, seh, dey 
de shyes', easy-goin' es' , modesses', most 
p'esumin' peop' in de whole worl' I I don't 
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see fo' why folks talk 'gin dem Cajun'; on'y 
dey a lil l)it slow^." 

IV 

He has also dealt with the southern prob- 
lems of slavtiry and of reconstruction. His 
long residence in Ix)uisana and his service 
in the confederate army make him a compe- 
tent witness, and though his depictions are 
widely repudiated at the south they appeal 
to the un)>rejudiced reader as careful, con- 
scientious, and keen. Mr. Cable recognized 
that his plain-speaking would provoke criti- 
cism; he says himself : *^So much easier is 
it to brand a man, — or a book — ^for hoUy 
speaking wrong than for mildly leaving the 
right unspoken. Let us have strength; it is 
one of age's best meanings. For me, Pd 
rather any day a man's speech — or pagie — 
should have too much pepper than too little 
salto." 

V 

Slavery is a buried issue, and his pictures 
of its horrors seem belated: we could well 
spare the story (St Bras-Coup6*. But he 
gives us more vivid pictures than are found 
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-elsewhere of the f. m. c, the free man of 
color, especially the quadroon, the man * ' of 
strong feeling and feeble will (the trait of his 
caste'^)." **Your class'' Frowenfeld says 
to Honor6 Grandissime, *' — the free quad- 
roons — are the saddest slaves of all. Your 
men, for a little property, and your women, 
for a little amorous attention, let themselves 
be shorn even of the virtue of discontent, 
and for a paltry })ait of sham freedom have 
consented to endure a tyrranous contumely 
which flattens them into the dirt like grass 
under a slab. I would rather be a runaway 
in the swamps than content myself with 
such freedom. As your class stands before 
the world to-day — free in foiTn but slaves in 
spirit — you are — I do not know but I was 
almoHt ready to say — a warning to philan- 
thropists'* !" • 

VI 

'Mohn March" depicts for us the south 
in process of reconstruction, when ^Hhe ex- 
master spurned political fellowship with his 
slave at every cost; the ex-slave laid taxes, 
stole them, and was murdered".*' 
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*' Well 8eh," Captain Shotwell explained^ 
^' ow boys ti-iul and cha'ged, an' the niggefaSy. 
of co'se, run, leavin' three dead and fo* 
woundeil; aw, accawdin' to latest accountB^. 
seven dead n' no wounded. The niggeha- 
taken shelteh in the church, ow boys fallcai 
back fo' reinforcements, an' about a' hour* 
by sun conies word that the niggehs, frenzied 
with range and licjuo', a-comin' this way to- 
the nunibeh o' three hund'ed, an' increasin' 
jis they come. — Xo' seh, I don't know that- 
it is unfawtunate. It's just as well foaw 
this thing to happm, an' to happm now. 
It'll teach both sides, as (varnet said awhile- 
ago addressin' tbe crowd, that the gov'ment 
o' Dixie's simply got to paas, this time^ 
away f om a raace tbat can't p'eserve awdeh, 
jin' be undividedly transfehed to the raace* 
(Tod-A'miglity appointeil to gov'n*!" 

VII 

In all of these historic portrayals much of 
the vividness de))ends on the exactness wiUi- 
which the dialects are reproduced. We- 
havo already quoted specimens from thor- 
speech of the negro, and from that of ther 
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southern white with its absence of the letter r 
— ^Hhat plague of all nations," Mr. Cable 
calls it: ^'before consonants it disappears; 
before vowels the tongue fails of that up- 
ward curve which make the good strong r'« 
of Italy and Great Britain*." 

The Acadians too, have their dialect. 

^^No, dear chir run," Bonaventure directs, 
*^but grasp hold, every one, the ropes, the 
cawds, — the shawt chirnin reaching up 
shawtly, the long chil'run the more longly. ' ' 

^ ^ The State ought to build you a good 
fichoolhouse, " said the stranger, with a 
slight frown that seemed official. 

'* Ah, sir," cried the young schoolmaster, 
beaming gratitude from his whole surface, 
^*I — I," — he smote his breast, ** I would 
reimburst her in good citizen' and mother' 
of good citizen' ! and both reading, writing, 
and also ciphering, — arithmeticulating, in 
the English tongue, and grammatically! 
But enter and investigate*." 

This is the way Claude reads 

*^ Down in a green and shady bed 
A modest violet grew. ' ' 
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*' Dali-oon-a hin hay grin and-a shad-y 
bade — A ino-dest-a vy-ee-lit gr6o— Hits-a 
stallk whoz baint hit hawngg-a hits had&— ^ 
Has hif-a too hah-ed-a frawm ve-do. Hand- 
h-yet it wlioz alo-vly flow'r — Hits-a co-lors-a 
hrah-eet and fair-a — Heet maheet-a h&ve 
jrra.s.s-e(l a rozzy bow'r — Heenstade-a hof 
lKih-e(?-dingg there"^/' 

VIII 

But the Creole dialect is the delight of Mr. 
Cable's books, and especially of his read- 
in<5s, where one hiw the good fortune to hear 
him. '* r make a lill fi' biflfo*," is their 
wav of savin jj: ** I will make a little fire 
first'-. *'An' honisse weigh!" said Nar^" 
cisse, ])lanting his empty cup in his saucer, 
with tlu* energy of his asservation; "an% 
Mr. Bison, thass a ve'y seldom thing*!" 

\Mien Lady Byron dies Narcisse puts a 
black band about his hat, and says, **I 
thought it but p'opeh to put some moamng' 
— as a species of twibute. You like the 
tas'e of that, Mistoo Itchlin? * * * 

*' Did you evva yeh those line' of Lawd 
Bv'on, — 
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Thoh was a soiin' of wibalwy by night, 
\m — 'Ush — ' ark! — A deep saim' 
stwiko'— ? 
ThivA by Lawd Hy'on. Yesseh'^/' 

rx 

Hut \j^\vi\i as is the historical and descrip- 
tive vahu* of Mr. Cable's books, it is not 
their chief claim, for apart from this they 
are literature of a. very high type. Differ- 
(Mit as the two writers are, there is some- 
thing io Mr. (Bible's style that reminds one 
of Thaekeniv. Tbere is much of the same 
lat(Mit and ])ervasive humor; much of the 
sanu^ letting the reader into the writer's 
inntM* (U)nlidenee. 

'' 1I(» bad no much power to formulate his 
lar^e conehisions, as you, or even 1 have^,** 
Mr. Cable says familiarly to his reader. 
TbtMe is always tbe man behind the story- 
tclliM", a man you lov(» and trust. 

X 

Mr. Cable says of bis art: ** As a geolo- 
gist's t:;roat trt^asury of verities lies mainly 
in tbe rocks and clays everywhere under- 
foot, tbc story -telkTs lies so largely in the 
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common soil of the human heart that the 
]>ower of his imagination, the range of his 
sympathies, and the 9tature and beauty qf his 
4fpirit far more than any store of knowledge 
or fininh of training will determine his art*." 
The words italicized fit themselves more aiid 
m<>ri> closely to Mr. Cable as one becomeB 
hetter acquainted with his stories. 

The greatest commandment of the novel- 
ist's calling, he says, is to make you feel to- 
day that you are entertained, and find to- 
morrow that you are profited*. It would be 
dinicult to name stories of which this is 
truer than of his. Even when George Wash- 
ington Tarbox tells about the school-examin- 
ation * ^ to a party of drummers about a 
tavern fire, one of them says: 

*'0h! — but really, now, in good temesty 
it is good. It' 6 good in more ways than one. 
Now, you know, that man, hid away there 
in the swamp of Grande Pointe, he litQe 
thinks that six or eight men away off here 
in Vermillionville are going to bed to-night 
better men — that's it, sir — ^yes, sir, that's it 

* Given in the School Bulletin for April, 1887 (zOL SBL) 
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— yes sir! — bettor men — ^just for having 
heard of him! '' 

XI 

This is not because liis stories are didactic, 
hko those of Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps- 
M'ard (see page *V27). Tliere is nowhere the 
suspicion of a sermon, or of twisting the facts 
to point a moral. Tt is because Mr. Cable's 
ideal is so hijj;h and yet so human, so uplift- 
injj:, and yet so possible, so self-sacrificing 
and y(*t so attainable, that his heroes are 
iK^ar enough to be friends, and yet enough 
abov(^ us to be an inspiration. Of these 
Honaventure is the most complete type^ most 
fully '' discovering the great rule of civiliza- 
tion, tn*t*ry man not for self but for every 
other." 'Mt seems to me if I could make 
myself like any man in dat whole world," 
says (Maude "1 rather make myself like 
HonavcMitiU'C'^" 

But John March never falters when it is a 
(piestion of manliness; and what glimpses 
we have of John March's father, proprietor 
of a thousand acres and yet making his own 
sboes, always a loving and deferent hus- 
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hand with as little encouragement as man 
n»ii1(l liav(% and dying, his heart broken 
with joy, when his son became a coll^e- 
praduat4». 

XII 

Mr. C ah]"' 4 style is delightful. It is terse, 
cond(.Mis(Ml, meaty, abounding in delicate 
t«»u(hL*s that give the reader the delight of 
d isci » verv. I le is fond of antithesis. * * John 
was with them, laboring under the impres- 
ifinn that thev were with him*." 

Keistn ''way earnestly conversing and 
lu-ndinfr over a small, alert fellow, in a rak- 
ish beaver and very smart coat, with the 
blue llowers of modesty bunched saucily in 
one laitton-liole*^/' 

''I know I don't^know as much as I 
think 1 clo,'' Barbara says; "I only wish I 
knew as much as 1 don't**." 

"I pii'ke<i up cords of information," G. 
W. Tarbox says. *M»ut an ounce of educa- 
tion is worth a ton of information'." 

•' Launcelot's failures," said Garnet^ 
'^make a tiner show than most men's suc- 
cesses. HeM rather shine without succeed- 
ing, than succeed without shining*." 
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" Wliilo Ciiirnet explained to Mr. Gamble 
why noj^roos had to be treated not as indi- 
viduals but as a class, John had been tell- 
ing Mr. Fair why it was wise to treat chick- 
ens not as a class but as individuals^.^' 

"There always seemed a reserve of 
merriment behind Miss (larnet's gravity, 
and a res(»rve of gravity behind her bright- 
est gay ety " . " 

Kven (Wnelius Leggett wants ** cham- 
pagne faw ow real frien's an' real ptiin faw 
ow sham frien's, an' plenty o' both kine**." 

" Daphne's pious parents had sent her for 
two or thrive terms to the preparatory depart- 
ment of Suez university, where she had 
learned to read, write and add — she had 
been born with a proficiency in subtrac- 
tion «." 

Xlll 

Metaphors abound, often of the boldest. 

'*A nuin's dress is on'y a sort o' skin,, 
anyhow; a woman's is her plumage**." 

** Barbara had a droll liking for long 
words, and often deployed them as skirmish- 
ers in the retu*^." 



**They are like a wood-sawyer robbed of 
hiH saw-horse and trying to saw wood in his' 
lap«.'' 

*'()ne of the tilings I pity most i]i this 
vain world is a hive of patriots who don't 
know where to swarm ^." 

*' Ilastcj was a thing they were beginning 
to make larg(; <juantities of in Suez. It has 
soiiu* resem!)lanc(» to speed"." 

" Daplnuj Dalrymph;, her own asbestos 
afTeetions warmcci l)ut not ignited, walked 
away with tlu^ (telluloid heart of Dinwiddie 
Tettigrew in a light blaze"." 

Frowenfeld defines amateurism as '* a kind 
of ambitious indolences that lays very large 
eggs, but (^an neitluu' sec* the ne(;es8ity for 
building a nest Ixjfonthand, nor command 
the pjitien(!e to hatch the (*ggs afterwards*." 

X I V 

His humor is sometimes rollicking. 

*' One; has to have a female* ))arentin order 
to g(;t into this world — no gentleman admit- 
ted without a ladv"." 

'^ ' I know that whirling this way through 
this b(jautiful country is inspiring you right 
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now to write half a dozen poems. Fd like 
to see you on one of those lovely hillsides in 
fine frenzy rolling' — He said he meant her 
eye''." 

The spy tells Mary of a man **so con- 
scientious that when a highwayman at- 
tac'kted him onct, he wouldn't holla murder 
nor he wouldn't holla thief, ' cause he wasnH 
certain whether the highwayman wanted to 
kill him or to rob him^." 

XV 

Few writers are more vivid in description. 

^ ^ His elbow neighbor on the train slept 
in the shape of an N^.'' When Narcisse 
enlisted "life was one scintillating cluster 
breastpin of ecstasies*!" 

"The precentor sang every word in argu- 
mentative staccato, and in high passages 
vou could see his wisdom teeth ^." 

'' Halliday, viewing matters impartially in 
the clear, calm light of petroleum torches, 
justified Congress in acts which Garnet 
termed ' the spume of an insane revenge ' ; 
while Garnet, with equal calmness of judg- 
ment, under other petroleum torches, glo- 
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ried in the 'masterly inactivity' of Dixie's 
whitest and best — which Launcelot de- 
nounced as a foolish and wicked political 

strike^.'' 

Barbara has gone to sleep during the long 
prayer. 

* * Her fan stops. An unearthly sweetness, 
an unconditioned bliss, a heavenly disem- 
bodiment too perfect for ecstasy, an oblivion 
surcharged with light, a blessed rarefaction 
of self that fills the house, the air, the sky, 
and ascends full of sweet odors and sooth- 
ing sounds, wafts her up on the cadenced 
lullaby of the long, long prayer. The head, 
heavv with luminous brown hair, careens 
gently upon one cheek; that ineffably sweet 
dissol ution into all nature and space comes 
again, and far up among the cream-clouds, 
just as she is about to recognize certain 
happy faces, there is a rush of sound, a 
flood of consternation, a start, a tumbling in 
of consciousness, the five senses leap to their 
stations, and she sits upright fluttering her 
fan and glancing around upon the seated 
congregation. The pastor has said amen'." 
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XVI 

His descriptions of nature are delightful. 

^ ^ The pale banana slowly fanned herself 
with her own broad leaf^/' he says, remind- 
ing one of Browning's 

^^ Armed like the ermine in her own soft 
snow. ' ' 

^ ^ White and yellow butterflies sat and 
sipped and fanned themselves, like human 
butterflies at a seaside^." 

"The jays were everywhere, foppish, flip- 
pant, the perfection of privileged rude- 
ness^." 

' ^ A mocking-bird hopped, and ran back 
and forth, singing as if he must sing or die^. " 

*^ Up from among the cedar sprouts turtle- 
doves sprang with that peculiar music of 
their wings, flew into distant coverts, and 
from one such to another tenderly com- 
plained of love's alarms and separations^.'* 

* ^ He heard far away the hawk screaming 
to his mate, and maybe, looking up, caught 
a glimpse of him sailing in the upper air 
with the sunlight glowing in his pinions; or 
in some bush near by heard the soft rustle 
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of the wren, or the ruffling whiff and the 
nervous 'chip' of the cardinal, or saw for 
an instant the flirt of his crimson robes as 
he rattled the stiff, jagged fans of the pal- 
metto'." 

XVII 

He is much given to personifying nature. 

''She had arrived in March and caught 
Dame Nature in the midst of her spring 
cleaning, scolding her patient children'." 

" The sun came up over Widewood with 
a shout, hallooing to Rosemont a promise 
for all Dixie of the most ripening hours, 
thus far, of the year, and woods, fields, 
orchards, streams answered with a morning 
incense^.'' 

"The passionate southern sky looking 
down and seeing some six thousand or 
seventy-five hundred of her favorite children 
disconcerted and shivering, tried in vain for 
two hours to smile upon them with a little 
frozen sunshine, and finally burst into 
tears'^/' 

"And here, if one must tell a thing so 
painful, our old friend the mocking bird, 
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neglecting his faithful wife, and letting his 
home go to decay, kept dropping in all hours- 
of the day, tasting the berries' rank pulp, 
stimulating, stimulating, drowning care, you 
know, — ' Lost so many children, and the rest 
gone off in ungrateful forgetfulness of their 
old hard-working father; yes;' and ready 
to sing or fight, just as any other creature 
happened not to wish; and going home in 
the evening scolding and swaggering, and 
getting to be barely able to hang onto the- 
roost. It would have been bad enough even- 
for a man; but for a bird — and a mock- 
ing-bird^! " 

XVIII 

' ' Indeed I will venture this as an axiom," 
Mr. Cable says; ^4f I never venture a 
second: that the true story-teller is always a 
good lover ^." No one can doubt that Mr. 
Cable is himself a good lover. **This ain't 
the Ian' o' divo'ces seh," Captain Shotwell 
says; '^ this is the Ian' of loose engagements 
an' tight marriages^." 

John and Mary Richling are ideals to- 
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many a young married couple. Mary fears 
John is too nmch absorbed in her. 

^' I'm willing to be more than all the rest 
of the world to you," she says; **I always 
must be that. I'm going to be that forever. 
And you" — she kissed him passionately — 
^* you're all the world to mel But Fve no 
right to be all the world to you. And you 
mustn't allow it. It's making it too small* ! " 

XIX 

Barbara's ^^ baffled mind drifted into 
fantasy, and the hoary question, whether it 
is wiser for a maiden to love first, hoping to 
bo chosen accordingly, or to be chosen first 
and hope to love accordingly, became itself 
an age-worn relic from woman's earlier and 
harder lot, left by its glaciers as they had 
melted in the warmth of more modem 
suns. ' ' But when her lover argues with her 
she sees clearly. 

*^ Hut love should never be all or chiefly a 
passion," he urges. **The love of a mother 
for her child, of !)rother and sister for each 
other, however passionate, springs first from 
a relationship, and rises into passion as a 
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.plant springs from its root into bloom. 
Why should not all love do so? Why 
should only this, the most perilous kind, be 
made an exception ? ' 

' ^ ^ Because, ' softly interrupted Barbara, 
glad of a moment's refuge in abstractions, 
4t belongs to the only relationship that 
comes by choice^ ! ' " 

XX 

On his father's side Mr. Cable came of an 
old colonial Virginian family, which left 
England in the earliest years, of the 18th 
century, and is now largely represented in 
Virginia. Owing perhaps to the early death 
of Mr. Cable's father, he has given few tok- 
ens of his Virginian ancestry. The old New 
P^ngland stock represented in his mother 
constitutes it would seem the warp and woof 
of his nature, though it has been not a little 
influenced by the characteristics of his gallic 
neighbors^ ^. 

^^Not a little of his peculiar quality,'' 
says Mr. Waring, * * and very much of his 
peculiar development, may be traced to the 
Puritan element in his composition — a Puri- 
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tanisin inlHM'itcd, cultivjitod, and stalwart^- 
l)Ut a Puritanism inellowod by the sunny 
sky under wliich he has jjjrown, hun^anized. 
l)y the jx'aci* and cordial hiihit of Southern' 
life, and made wise, f()ri)earing and discreet 
-almost made not to he Puritanism at all,. 
--l)y an a ll-(Mn bracing and ever-vigilanU 
sense of humor, wliieh is its (juick to check. 
his own act as to eatch his neighbor's lapse;. 
a sense of humor which ri[)j)les at ev^ery 
•^lioahn^ of the serious stream of his life* 
and work**." 

XXI 

His father and mother were married ini 
1S:M in Indiana, whence they removed to- 
New ()rleans after tlie linancial crisis of 
is:;7. In N(>w Orh'ans Mr. ( 'able prospered 
in lin.iiieial pursuits until sometime after* 
tiie lurtli «>f the sul>j(M't of this sketch. In 
l'^")!^, after a second disastrous failure the- 
falhei- die(l leaving tlie family so reduced in. 
their ciri-unistanees that young (-able, born 
Oct. lL\ ISJI, was oh! ig(M I to leave school at» 
the age of 11 and aid in their support®. 
We ri'produce from the Strand Magazine Q^ 
srries of j)ortraits taken at dilTenMit ])criod8;. 
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Something of hip experience in search of 
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employment was doubtless the foundation 
of several chapters in " Dr. Sevier". 

In 1863 he enlisted in the 4th Mississippi 
cavalry, in which 
he served until 
the close of the 
war. After an- 
I other year in the 
ounting-room 
he joined a State 
surveying party 
detailed to take 
the contour o f 
-*"■ ^ crevasses on the, 

Atchafalaya river. The whole company was 
prostrated by a 
virulent malarial 
fever, from which 
Mr, Cable did not 
recover for two 
years. These ax- 
periencee were 
the basis of 





He then became 
once more a book- 
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keeper, and was promoted until he filled 
positions of considerable trust. 

XXII 

In 1879 he withdrew from such pursuits 
to devote himself altogether to literature. 
He had served quite an apprenticeship. 
After writing for the New Orleans Picayune 
weekly essays upon subjects of passing note, 
he acted some time as reporter, but resigned 
on conscientious grounds when required to 
attend and criticize a theatrical performance. 
He had occupied leisure moments in writing 
short stories of New Orleans life, and when 
representatives of Scribner's Monthly visited 
New Orleans and made his acquaintance 
tliey persuaded liim to forward stories to the 
magazine. These stories were published 
and afterwards gathered in a volume called 
''Old Creole Days ". Two of them, '* Ma- 
(liinie Delpine", and ''Posson' Jone' " are, 
with the second part of '' Bonaventure'\. 
still the most popular of his readings. 

The magazine now asked for a continued 
story, and he wrote '*The Grandissimes ' ' 
(1880). For a lorjg time he had cherished 
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scruples against novel-reading, but his con- 
victions luul been completely changed by 
reading George Macdonald's ''Annals of a 
(iuiet Neighborhood''. 

'' Dr. Sevier'' (1883) was also ^vritten by 
contract with the Century magazine. Then 
came ' * Honaventure " (1888), a prose pasto- 
ral, the middle section of which, ''Grande 
Pointi'", is the high water mark of Mr. Ca- 
ble's writings. ^Mohn March" (1894) fol- 
lowed, and it is understood that another 
story has been accepted by the publishers 
and still another is nearlv finished. While 
his stories are what he will be remembered 
by, he has done other literary work, as in 
*^ Strange True Stories of Louisiana", 
'^The Creoles of Louisiana" (1884), "The 
Silent South" (188.")), -'The N^ro Ques- 
tion" (1890), and the *^Life of WiUiam 
(^Tilmour Sims " (1800). 

XXIII 

While delivering a series of lectures at 
Johns Hopkins university on literary art he 
ventured upon the suggestion of President 
Oilman to read selections from his own fie- 
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tion. The result was a surprise to him. 
Not only was the audience unstinted in its 
applause, but he realized himself that he 
was endowed with an unusual faculty of 
interpretation*. This led to readings which 
have since been continued, and during the 
present year he has given them in England 
with marked success. 

After his removal to Northampton in 1885 
he began a series of talks on the Sunday- 
school lessons, which ended in a class with 
an enrollment of 700, and for fifteen months 
this work was continued in Boston, where 
he stood before audiences of more than twice 
that number. He here elaborated the Bible 
studies he had pursued while a soldier, be- 
side the camp fire, his boyish frame wearied 
with the long day' s march. He also founded 
the Home Culture Club, which movement, 
beginning in Northampton, has extended 
through several States. It is a plan for 
home extension, seeking either to supply 
club associations which will serve as a sub- 
stitute for home associations, or to promote 
ideal conditions in cheerless homes*. 
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XXIV 

His home in Northampton is a delightful 
siM)t known as * * Tarryawhile, Dryad's 
(Ireoir*. In **John March'* he has given 
many ))icturcs of Northampton scenery, 
esjHKiially of ** Paradise", so well known to 
all Smith college girls. His home life is of 
the hap])iest. 

' ' On ])aper it is hard to express the charm 
of his individuality, for the pleasure of 
listening to his sunny talk, with its quaint 
turns of thought, and felicitous phrases 
which spring continually to his lips. Those 
who have been impressed by the deep 
humanitv that made him write such a book 
as * Dr. Sevier' will find the man and the 
author one and indivisible. Nothing is 
forced or uttered for the sake of making an 
impression, and the listener may be sure 
that Mr. Cable is saying what he thinks. 

^'In person Mr. Cable is tall and slight, 
with chestnut hair, beard, and mustache. 
Tliore? is a marked development of the fore- 
head above the eyebrows, supposed by 
believers in phrenology to indicate unusual 
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musical talent ^ ^ . " * * Sometimes when I am 
very warmly applauded," he often says in 
his readings, ^ * I sing some of these Creole 
songs;" and no audience fails to applaud 
warmly enough to get them. Among his 
friends he often accompanies himself on the 
guitar, which he plays with delightful touch. 
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1 

Like Mrs. Ward Mr. Aldrich has given us 
a partial autobiography^^ in ''The Story of 
a Bad Boy " wlio, the author takes. repeated 
paiuH to assure us, was not sueh a vei'y bad 
boy. He wrote it in 1800 for a magazine 
called Our Young Folks, and with an exag- 
geration intended to be humorous that robs 
it of niu(!h of its value. When he says he 
bits se(;n I*ep})er Wbit(^()ni})\s snowballs turn 
a corner, and that when Mugridge was 
drawn inside the breastworks fifteen boys 
sat down on him to keep him quiet, the 

reader feels that the author is not content, 

(;}99) 
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like Mr. Cable, to suggest the humor inher- 
ent ill iueideiits tliat actually occur, but 
interpolates the humor by misreporting the 
facts. Indeed the book is much inferior to 
all of Mr. Aldrich's other v^ork, and should 
be read only when his other stories and hia 
poems have inspired an admiration too strong 
to be disturbed. 

II 

From this and other sources we learn 
that he was born in Portsmouth, X. H.^ 
Nov. 11, 1830, the son of a wealthy south- 
ern banker. His early childhood was spent 
in New Orleans, but he came back to Ports- 
mouth to prei)are for college. When he 
WHS about ready to enter Harvard, his father 
met with reverses in business, and he en- 
tered the (jounting-room of an uncle in New 
York. His bent toward authorship had 
shown itself in newspaper and magaidne 
contributions^ wuth such favor that in 1855 
lie gave up his clerkship and became con- 
nected with the Xew York Evening Mirror. 
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i assisttiTit editor 
of the Home 
Journal,^ then in 
charge of' S. P. 
Willis, who gave 
him appreciation 
' and encourage- 
ment he la al- 
ways glad to ae- 
knowledge*'. 
He afterwards 
joined the Satur- 
day Press, and 
1 the civil war was for a time a news- 
paper corres- 
pondent. From 
18l>5 to 1874 he 
was editor of 
Every Saturday, 
Boston, and 
from 1881 to 
1890 of The At- 
lantic Monthly, 
succeeding Mr. 
Howells. 




,./. /,•«;/-■-, At-lrH, 




lioKton had brought 
liini into the inner 
(■iTi:U: of the most 
ivmarkiiblii group 
(jf literary men 
tliis i-onntry has 
known. \VlienMr. 
i-t'll wont to 
■iipe in the 



rlv 



I'd 



the 



. Aliiricli. Ilaw- 
Ihurne had long 
licforc nought him 
iiiil, attraiitcd by 
II jiocni oiiih'd P^re 
Aiituine'w Date 
I'idin. Ill fact life 
liii^ iilwiiyH been 
ciisv for him. He 
u-iis liorn a patri- 
riiiii. iind hronght 
ii|i witli a iittle 
I ki'k iiiiiie orleHit 
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gently when anything went wrong with him ; 
and after he came north, Sailor Ben to look 
after him, a pony of his own, and an extra five 
dollars to spend on fourth of July^. It was 
a disappointment to miss a Harvard course, 
but that university afterwards gave him an 
honorary A.M., which was duplicated by 
Yale. X ot long ago a friend who died left him 
a hundred thousand dollars in a single lump. 
It would be difticult to draw a more com- 
])]ote contrast in material conditions than 
])otween his life and, for instance, Poe's. 

IV 

But he shows in all his writings what no 
material conditions can confer, — the un- 
mistakable touch of the gentleman. '* What 
it is that constitutes a gentleman," he says 

somewhere, " is an 0})en question; it is not 
culture, for I have known ignorant men 
who wen^ gentlemen and earnest scholars 
who were not. It is iu)t money, nor grace, 
nor goodness, nor patience — it is something 
indefinable, like ])oetry'''." 

It is indefinable, but it is unmistakable, 
and the reader has in all of Aldrich's writ- 
ing a constant consciousness of it. 
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V 

Uiif rh»iiu*nt of it is embodied in the* 
most common chanu'tiTization of his writ- 
inirs, iliat tliev are daintv. This is true both 
of subject and of execution. He has no- 
stoniach for what is called realism. 

'' The mi<jhty Zolaistic Movement now 
Kn^^rosses us — a miasmati(^ breath 
Hlown from the slums. We paint life as- 

it is, 
The hideous side of it, with careful pains,. 
Makin<r a ^od of the dull Common- 

l)lace-^'." 

Kveii his villains are men of good aspect,. 
(ieorge Xevins'' for instance. 

"" Say what you will, and paint things as- 

vou mav, 
The devil is not black, with horn and hoof,. 
As gossips ])icture him: he is a person 
(^uite scru])ulous of doublet and de- . 

meanor'-^." 

VI 

lie is so scrupulous in workmanship that 
it is said no poem leaves his study till it has* 
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been three times re-written with his own 
pen. 

" (h'eat thoughts in crude, unshapely verse 
set forth, 

Lose half their preciousness, and ever 

must, 
llnless the diamond with its own rich dust 
Be cut and polished, it seems little 

wortli^'\" 

Of course he sees that workmanship is 
not all. 

^' ' Let art be all in all,' one time I said, 
And straightway stirred the hypercritic 

gall. 
1 said not, ' Let technique be all in all,' 
Hut art, — a wider meaning. Worthless, 

dead — 
The shell without its pearl, the corpse of 

things — 
Mere words are, till the spirit lend them 

wings. 
The poet who wakes no soul within his lute 
Falls short of art: 'twere better he were 

mute**^^." 
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VII 

l^it tlic daintiness is not all or most. There 
is tlu» jr*'ntle touch of an inborn fine in- 
stinct. How ^^rateful to the reader is Mr. 
Dent's remark to Margaret after a long 
tlisscnsion : 

*' Many a time ^on must have felt the 

lark of a gentler hand than mine to guide 

you. You never needed guidance more 

than now. 1 wish I knew what wise words 

Mercy would speak to her child if she were 

ive'. 

Perliajis in all liis writings there is nothing 
tenderer than his story of The Little Violin- 
ist, '' oiilv six years and a half old, and had 
])ecii ])efore the ])ul)lic nearly two years." 

*' lie retired (juite early, and about mid- 
ni^rlit liis father heard liini say, ' Gracioua 
(Jod, make room for another little child in 
Heaven ! ' No sound was heard after this, 
and liis father s])oke to him soon afterwards;. 
lie received no answer, but found his child 
dea(P^^' 

VllI 

In his delineation of character he is & 
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keen but a kindly observer. He can laugh 
at woman's caprices, 

" For when was ever woman logical 

Both day and night-time ? Not since 
Adam fell 2 !" 

'' ' Don't be asking me,' cried Molly, 
pressing her palms to her eyes as if to shut 
out the sight, but taking all the while a 
secret creepy satisfaction in living the scene 
over agaiu^." 

But he knows the other side. 

'' ilow blindly you read her, 
Or any woman ! Yes, I know. I grant 
How small we often seem in our small world 
Of trivial cares and narrow precedents — 
Lacking that wide horizon stretched for 

men. 
Capricious, spiteful, freightened at a 

mouse; 
But when it comes to suffering mortal 

pangs. 
The weakest of us measures pulse with 

you^^." 
"" How love thrills even commonest girl-clay, 
Knnobling it an instant, if no more^^ ! '* 



IX 

WOiiH^n shojild he* ^mtofiil to him for 

'' If I rc(jiiin'(i a word of donial from him 
I should ('{ire very littler wlud/hor he wan in- 
iKxM'iit or nol," sJH? ^Jiyw? Ji'J<I «he meaiiH it. 
I'lic lovc-mnkiii*^ hctwcM^i h{*r and Uiohard 
Sli}U'kfoi'(| is ori^nnal (^uou^h to be [)iqiiunt 
to sjitcd nov(^l-n'}id(^rH, jiud Hwoet enough to 
(•st;il)lisli a new sisiiidjird, proving that a 
yoiin^' woman may Ix? frank witliout lotting 
a lin<^n' of modesty. In fa(;t hiH underHtaiuI- 
in^ of the mulnal rolaiions of young people 
is on a much hi<^h(;r [)htn(; than in commonly 
met . Vov instance : 

" So he is otT; tin; silly youth 
Knoweth not. love in solx^r Hooth. 
lie loves thus lads at (IrHt are blind — 
No wonum, only W'onninkind^ **." 

" To him all wonuin w(n-(; charming in 
various de^n-e(;s. II(^ had tluit general 8Uh- 
eeptihilit y which [)r(\s(n'V(^s uh the breed of 
bachelors. The; constant victim of a Heriew 
of minor (^motions, he was saved from any 
nuijor [)assion"." 
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Or take the personal application the 
Harvard student makes of the Darwinian 
theory : 

" Enough for me that Hilda's here, 
Enough that, having long survived 
Pre-Eveic forms, she has arrived — 
An illustration the eompletest 
Of the survival of the sweetest^®." 

X 

" The Stillwater Tragedy " is, like Charles 
Reade's " Put Yourself in his Place ", an 
exposition of the tyranny of trades-unions 
and the injustice of strikes. He calls cap- 
ital and labor the. Siamese twins, and tells 
about a glib person disguised as The Work- 
ingman's Friend, — no workingman himself, 
mind you, but a ghoul, that lives upon sub- 
scriptions, and sucks the senses out of inno- 
cent human beings^. 

" ' That's a healthy idea of Torrini's 
about dervidin' up property,' said Jemmy 
Willson. ' I've heerd it afore; but it's 
sing'ler I never knowed a feller with any 
property to have that idea^.' " 
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XI 

It must be admitted that he gives his 
novels 110 local color. Portsmouth is the 
scene of most of his stories, but we feel no 
special acquaintance with it ; "Rivermouth'^ 
might just as well have been Gloucester or 
Marblehead. Whether the scene be in Mas- 
sachusetts or in Montana, the characters 
show that they were born in his library, and 
have never strayed out of his study. Evi- 
dently he has never associated much with 
persons outside his own charming but lim- 
ited class, and he looks upon his characters, 
not through them. Naturally enough, there 
fore, he relies mainly upon incident, and 
takes delight in mysteries and surprises. 
" Tlie Stillwater Tragedy " is what might 
be called a detective story, and the great 
charm of " Marjorie Daw " is that the 
reader shares John Flemming's consterna- 
tion at its close. His most successful un- 
curtaining is when the Reverend Mr. Dil- 
lingham is uncovered as the gambler and 
tliief (ieorge Xevins'^. 

lie is happiest in his prose stories where 
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his fancy has fullest play, such as " Miss 
Mehitabel's Son ","Mlle. Olympe Zabriski'% 
'' A Christmas Fantasy ". 

XII 

Indeed his imagination even in his serious 
work is constantly reaching over the bound- 
ary of fancy. When he says : 

" Through silence, gloom, and star-strown 
paths of Night, 
The breathless hours like phantoms stole 
away^^," 

the imagination speaks ; but it is fancy that 
says : 

" And from the sombre midnight of her 
hair 

An ardent face out-looking, like a 
star2o." 

" As leaves turn into flame at the frost's 

touch. 
So Richard's heart on coldness fed its fire,. 
And burned with surfeit of indiffer- 

ence^®." 

Or again : 

" In the desperate struggle which took 
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plucf there between the moon and the gloom 
a hundred funtastic shadows slipped from 
(M>i^iie and t'orniee and fell into the street 
)»elow, like the niegerH flung from the ram- 
parts of some old castle**." 

'' What is there more cheerful now in the 
full of tlie year than a wood -fire V Do you 
hear tliose little chirps and twitters coming 
out of th(»ir piece of apple- wood ? Those 
are the ^^liosts of the robins and blue-birds 
that sau^^ upon the bough when it was in 
blossom last spring"-." 

XIII 

Mis fancy is much given to busying itself 
with sc])uh*hrcs. He says: " I suppose 
that a taste for churchyards and cemeteries 
is a cultivatc^l taste. At home they were 
entirely (liscoiinccted in my mind with any 
thou<^^lit of enjoyment; but after a month 
on the other side 1 preferred a Metropolitan 
graveyanl to almost any object of interest 
that could be presented to me^^." 

In the church of the Capuchins, Bome, 
liii looked at the carefully polished skulls of 
hundreds of monks as complacently as if 
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they had been a lot of exploded percussion 
caps. "It is a pity they can't be used 
again," he thought, and that was alP*-^. 
But he is often ghoulish. He speaks of " the 
huge, old-fashioned brass knocker, seem- 
ingly a brazen hand that had been cut off at 
the wrist, and nailed against the oak as a 
warning to malefactors^ ;" of a dead-cold 
dinner that he saw laid out yesterday^ ; and 
of " the office of Galignani in the Rue de 
Rivoli — the morgue in which the names of all 
foreign travellers are daily laid out for 
recognition^." 

" Once or twice in the course of the eve- 
ning the conversation flickered and went 
out curiously, as it was not in the habit of 
doing among these friends. When the talk 
turns cold in this it requires great tact to 
bury the corpse. Even with a gifted young 
divine to conduct the services the ceremony 
is not always a success^." 

XIV 

Of course his fancy and his humor are 
close friends. 

* ' The captain grew so red in the face that 
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he reminded me of a scooped-out pumpkin 
with a lighted candle inside*." 

*' You can see with half an eye that he 
belongs to the Southern aristocracy, but he 
isnH eternally shinning up his genealogical 
tree. There's old Blythesburg, who is al- 
ways perching himself on the upper branches 
and hurling down the cocoanuts of his an- 
cestors at common folks^." 

" I used to lie in the long grass and specu- 
late on the advantages and disadvantages of 
being a cherub. 1 forget what I thought 
the advantages were, but I remember dis- 
tinctly of getting into an inextricable tangle 
on two points; how could a cherub, being 
all liead and wings, manage to sit down 
when ho was tired ^ ? " 

XV 

They t)ften unite in epigram. 

" Your father is what I call a belligerent 
iion-eonibatant**." 

" This workshop was full of — of your 
absences ^." 

" She is very handsome, and seems to be 
uneonseious that she is conscious of it*." 
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" The two fell to talking, aa persons do 
■who have nothing to say to each other, and 
possess the art of saying it'." 

" Though nothing occurs in Rivermouth 
without being known, a great many things 
are known there that never occur'." 

" She had fallen into so pitiable a state 
that this became her sole pleasure — to walk 
a mile and u quarter to a place where she 
could be thoroughly miserable''," 

XVI 

Though his prose-works much exceed his 
poems in volume, 
the latter give 
him a higher 
rank among au- 
1 thora. The At- 
lantic baa ranked 
him with Mr, 
S ted man as our 
two most honor- 
ed livingpoets^^, 
w,Lu*M WATBON. 1858- a^(i William 
AViitsou wrote in answer to his sonnet " On 
Reading ' TJie Purple East ' " : 
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'' Idle and churlish leagues 'twixt you and 

me, 
Singer most rich in charm, most rich in 

grace ' 
Wliat though I cannot see you face to face? 
AUow my hoast, that one in blood are we ! 
One by that secret consanguinity 
Which binds the children of melodious 

race, 
And knows not the fortuities of place, 
And cold interposition of the sea. 
Vou are my noble kinsman in the lyre ; 
Forgive the kinsman's freedom that I use. 
Adventuring these imperfected thanks, 

who late, 
Singing a noisy woe in manner and in ire, — 
Against me half the wise and all the 

great,— 
Sang not alone, for with me was your 

Muse'^^" 

XVII 

Stodnian says: 
To Aldrich, now in his sunny prime- 



ti rii. 



tlie most pointed and exquisite of our lyrical 
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craftsmen — justly is awarded a place at the 
head of the younger art-school. He is a 
poet of inborn tastes, a votary of the beauti- 
ful, and many of the delicately conceived 
pieces, that are unexcelled by modern work, 
were composed in a ruder time, and thus a 
forecast of the present technical advance. 
They illustrate the American instinct which 
unites the Saxon honesty of feeling to that 
artistic subtlety in which the French sur- 
pass the world. Though successful in a few 
poems of a more heroic cast, his essential 
skill and genius are found in briefer lyrics 
comparable to faultless specimens of the 
antique graver's art. His shorter tales- 
and sketches are finished like so many poems 
in prose, sparklingly original, and delightful 
for the airy by-play, the refined nuances, 
of a captivating literary style. Among our 
novelists, however, Aldrich always seems 
the poet, — an author with whom song has 
the precedence. His tales are the prose of 
a poetic artist, and owe to this fact their 
airy charm^^." 
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XVIII 

" His forte appears to be lyric poetry 
alone, and lyric ])oetry served in small in- 
stalments; and the noticeable brevity of 
these son^s when considered in connection 
with tlieir vividness of verbal coloring and 
their nearly faultless rhythm helps to pro- 
(hi(H' the effect of an added grace, because 
it is a ])revity always in keeping with the 
light and dainty loveliness of the thought 
expresscid. 

" Wholly out of the question seems a com- 
j)aris()n l)etween Mr. Aldrich's work and that 
of any (h'ad master, unless we except per- 
haps Keats and Ilerrick. * * * Where 
the influences of Keats is manifest seems 
only to he in a love for colors and the blend- 
iii<j^ of coh)rs — th(s passion to write as an 
artist ])aints and to use words as an artist 
uses j)i<j^mcnts-'*." 

'' Posscssin<( a voc^abulary rich as an Ori- 
ental jcwcl-hox, h(! yields to the temptation 
to make of his Muse a wearer of gems when 
she should be a spirit and a wandering 
vision. Pei'haps as a consequence of this the 
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verse sometimes lacks the high nervous or- 
ganization which the occasion demands^^." 

XIX 

Like Bryant, he is still best known by a 
poem written while he was in his 'teens — 
Baby BelP^. It begins: 

BABY BELL 

Have you not heard the poets tell 

How came the dainty Baby Bell 

Into this world of ours ? 

The gates of heaven were left ajar : 

With folded hands and dreamy eyes, 

Wandering out of Paradise, 

She saw this planet, like a star. 

Hung in the glistening depths of even — 

Its bridges, running to and fro, 

O'er which the white-winged x\ngels go. 

Bearing the holy Dead to heaven. 

She touched a bridge of flowers — those feet, 

So light they did not bend the bells 

Of the celestial asphodels. 

They fell like dew upon the flowers : 

Tlien all tlie air grew strangely sweet. 

And tluis came dainty Baby Bell 

Into this world of ours. 
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His (l('S(!ri|)ti()iiH of nature aro always de- 

li^^htfiil. 

" Now no sound was, save wlioii a dry twig" 
sna|)))('(i 
And rustled softly down from bougli to 

He s|)c;iks of cows witli tli(;ir lazy (^yes, 
jind moist, india-ruhhcr noH(^H^. 

" While yet no bird had moved 
A vviu;.^ in its dim nest, thci wakeful prince 
Itosc from the oouoli''^ ''^." 

'' Now the san^niincj mooii, 
'I'o cloudiMJ opul chan^in^ momcuitly, 
Iiosc sheer jihovc; t,h(* |)in(;-trees' ragged 

" I'A'n so the Spring 
I'nclMsps the //irdie of its lov(dineH8 
Abruptly in the; North h(;n?: long the drifts 
IjoL^'r in hollows, lon^ on bough and briar 
No sli;^ht leaf ventures, h^st the froHt's keen 

touch 
Nip it, and then all suddeidy the earth 
Is nau^/ht but. scent and bloorrr-^"." 
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XXI 

Of his personality, Mr. William H. Bis- 
hop says: " He is a social genius, and un- 
derstands the arts of good fellowship. Good 
things abound even more if possible in his 
talk than in his writings. Every acquaint- 
ance of his will give you a list of happy 
scintillations his wit and humor. There is 
nothing of tlie recluse by nature in Aldrich ; 
noUiing eitlier of the conventional cut of 
poet or sage in his aspect. He is now some- 
wliat thick set. He is blonde and of mid- 
dle height ; he has features that lend them- 
selves easily to the humorous play of his 
fancy; the ends of his mustache, pointed 
somewhat in the French manner, seem to 
accentuate with a certain fitness and chic 
tlie quips and cranks which so often issue 
from beneath it. Mentally Aldrich seems 
Yankee crossed with the Frenchman. In 
the matter of literary finish he is refined by 
fastidiousness of taste to the last degree. 
He is a man of strong likes and dislikes; it 
wouhl sometimes seem fair to call them 
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ulinost prejudices. In his work he baa 
scarcely uny morbid side. He is the cele- 
])rator of everything bright and charming, 
of things oi)ale8cent and rainbow hued, 
of pretty women, roses, jewels, humming*- 
]>inl and oriole, of the blue sky and sea, and 
the daintiest romance of the daintiest spota 
of foreign climes. If man invented the arts 
to please, — as can hardly be denied, — ^few 
can be called more truly in the vein of art 
than Thomas Bailey Aldrich'*.'' 
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I 

Like Mr. Aldrich Mr. Harris has given 
under the form of a story the main incidents 
of his early life. " On the Plantation " he 
calls a story of a Georgia boy's adventures 
during the war, and investigation shows 
that in all essential particulars the story fol- 
lows very closely his own experiences. 

He was born in Eatonton, in middle 
Georgia, Dec. 9, 1848, and what little school 
education he got was from Eatonton acad- 
emy. He used to hang around the country 
store, which was also the post-office, and 
occasionally he had a chance to look at the 
newspapers, which were laid out for the 
various subscribers. In this way he became 

acquainted with The Countryman, a news- 

(427) 
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paper published on a plantation not far 
away, printed from a small store of type on 
a hand press, and yet with a circnlation of 
2,000. It happened that the editor of The 
Countryman wanted a boy to assist him. 
Young Harris, then fourteen years old, ap- 
plied and got the place. 

II 

lie remained there until the paper was 
suspended through the commotion caused 
by Sherman's march to the sea, after which 
he became a compositor on the Macon Daily 
Telegraph. Then he went to New Orleans 
as private secretary of the editor of the 
Crescent Monthly, and he began to write 
paragraphs for the city press there aboiit 
the time that George W. Cable was trjring 
his hand at the same kind of work. The 
Crescent Monthly waned, and Mr. Harris 
oame back to Georgia as editor of the For- 
^vth Advertiser, where he also set most of 
the type, worked off the edition on a hand 
])ress, and wrapped and directed his papers 
for the mail. His editorials attracted atten- 
tion, and in 1871 he was called to a place 
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on the Savannah Daily Xews. In Septem- 
ber, 1876, the yellow fever epidemic drove 
him back to Atlanta, where he became an 
editor of the Constitution^ 2. 

Ill 

This journal had already begun to acquire 
more than a local reputation by its stories- 
in humorous negro dialect written by S. W. 
Small, under the name of " Old Si ", and Mr. 
Harris was asked to furnish sketches to take 
the place of these ; so under the name of "Un- 
cle Remus ", he made an old negro whom 
he had known on the Turner place, where 
The Countryman was published, the spokes- 
man in several character sketches. Presently 
he began a series of stories in a new vein, 
embodying the negro folklore tales of Brer 
Ral)bit and Brer Fox. These sketches were 
widely copied all over the country, and 
made for Mr. Harris a national reputation. 
The slight but strong frame in which the 
old negro's portrait was set, the playful 
propinquity of smiles and tears, and the 
fresh humor and absolute novelty of the 
folklore tales, existing as a hidden treasure 
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in the South, were revealed for the first 
time to critical admiration'**. 

rv 

The setting of these stories is of the sim- 
plest. There is only an old negro, and a 
little boy who likes to hear stories; but 
they are fancies as uncouth as the original 
man ever conceived of**. 

Tliey go ])a('k to tlie time when the ani- 
mals could talk, when they wore clothes, 
juid mixed in a curious way with Miss 
Meadows and her (hiughters. In his essay 
on '' Reynard the Fox " Fnmde has pointed 
out tlie sym[)athy that man always has for 
the intellectually cunning, but in these 
stories it is not the fox that outwits, but 
the rabbit; it is not valor that triumphs 
but hel])lessness, not malice but mischiev- 
ousness-. 

Mr. Harris says it needs no scientific in- 
vcstigation to show why the negro selects 
as his hero the weakest and most harmless 
of all animals, and brings him out victorious 
in contests with the bear, the wolf, and the 

f()X». 
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" Shoo ! " said Mink, dat Injun rabbit. 
^Xigger rabbit would 'a fooled them creeturs 
right straight along, an' he wouldn't 'a* 
been cotch, nudder^." 



One of the best known is the following: 
THE WONDERFUL TAR-BABY STORY 

" Didn't the fox never catch the rabbit, 
Uncle Remus ? " asked the little boy the 
next evening. 

'' He come mighty nigh it, honey, sho's 
3'ou born — Brer Fox did. One day atter 
Brer Rabbit fool 'im wid dat calamus root, 
Brer Fox went ter wuk en got 'im some tar, 
en mix it wid some turkentime, en fix up a 
contrapshun wat he call a Tar-Baby, en he 
tuck dish yer Tar-Baby en he sot 'er in de 
big road, en den he lay off in de bushes far 
to see wat de news wuz gwineter be. En 
he didn't hatter wait long, nudder, kaze 
bimeby here come Brer Rabbit pacin' down 
de road — lippity-clippity, clippity-lippity — 
dez ez sassy ez a jay-bird. Brer Fox, he 
lay low. Brer Rabbit come prancin' 'long 
twel he spy de Tar-Baby, en den he fotch 
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up on lii8 behiinc legs like he wuz 'stonished. 
l)e Tar-Haby, she sot dar, she did, en Brer 
Fox, he hiy h)w. 

"'Mawiiin'!' sez Hrer Rabbit, sezee — 
* nice wedder dis mawnin',' sezee. 

" Tar- Baby ain't sayin' nothing en Brer 
Fox, he hiy low. 

*'*IIow duz yo' sym'tiims seem ter se- 
^ashuate ? ' sez l^rcr Rabbit, sezee. 

*' Brer Fox, he wink his eye slow, en lay 
low, en (le Tar- Baby, she ain't sayin' nothin'. 

** ' How you coiUQ. on, den? Is you 
deaf? 'sez Brer Rabbit, sezee. * Eaze if 
you is, 1 kin holler louder,' sezee. 

** Tar- Baby stay still, en Brer Pox, he 
lay low. 

" * Youer stuck up, dat's w'at you is,' 
says Brer Ra})bit, sezee, ' en I'm gwineter 
kyore you, dat's w'at I'm a gwineter do,* 
sezee. 

** Brer Fox, he sorter eliueklc in his stom- 
niuck, he did, but Tar-Baby ain't sayin' 
nothin\ 

*' * I'm gwineter larn you howter talk ter 
'specttubble folks ef hit's de las' ack,' ses 



li 
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Brer Rabbit, sezee. * Ef you don't take off 
(lat hat en tell me howdy, I'm gwineter bus' 
you wide open,' sezee. 

'' Tar- Baby stay still, en Brer Fox, he lay 
low. 

'' Brer Rabbit keep on axin' 'im, en de 
Tar- Baby, she keep on sayin' nothin', twel 
})re8ent'y Brer Rabbit draw back wid his 
fis', lie did, en l)lip he tuck 'er side er de 
head. Right dar's wliar he broke his mer- . 
lassos jug. His fis' stuck, en he can't pull 
loose. De tar hilt 'im. But Tar-Baby, she 
stay still, en Brer Fox, he lay low. 

'' ' Kf you don't lemme loose, I'll knock 
you agin,' soz Brer Rabbit, sezee, en wid 
dat lie fotch 'er a wipe wid de udder han', 
en dat stuck. Tar-Baby, she ain't sayin'* 
nothin', en Brer Fox, he lay low. 

'' ' Tu'n me loose, fo' I kick de natal 
stuflin' outen you,' sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, 
but de Tar- Baby, she ain't sayin' nothin'. 
She des hilt on, en den Brer Rabbit lose de 
use er his feet in de same way. Brer Fox, 
he lay low. Den Brer Rabbit squall out dat 
ef de Tar- Baby don't tu'n 'im loose he butt 
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'er cranksided. En den he butted, en his 
head got stuck. Den Brer Fox, he saun- 
tered fort', lookin' des ez innercent ez one 
or yo' mammy's mockin'-birds. 

'' ' Howdy, Brer Rabbit,' sez Brer Pox, 
sezee. ' You look sorter stuck up dis maw- 
uin',' sezee, en den he rolled on de groun', 
en laughed en laughed twel he couldnt 
laugh no mo'. ' I speck you'll take dinner 
wid me dis time, Brer Rabbit. I done laid 
in some calamus root, en I ain't gwineter 
take no skuse,' sez Brer Fox, sezee." 

Here Uncle Remus paused, and drew a 
two-])ound yam out of the ashes. 

'' Did the fox eat the rabbit ? " asked the 
little ])oy to whom the story had been told. 

'' Dat's all de fur de tale goes," replied 
the old man. " lie mout, en den agin he 
moutent. Some say Jedge B'ar come 'long 
en loosed 'im — some say he didn't. I hear 
Miss Sally callin'. You better run 'long*." 

VI 

These stories were actual legends current 
among the negroes, and were given in the 
simple but picturesque language of the negro 
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just as the negroes tell them. It was not 
altogether easy to gather them. 

" Curiously enough," Mr. Harris says, " I 
have found few negroes who will acknowl- 
edge to a stranger that they know anything 
of these legends; and yet to relate one of 
the stories is the surest road to their con- 
fidence and esteem. In this way, and in 
this way only, I have been enabled to col- 
lect and verifv the folklore included in this 
volume. * * * 

'VKach legend has its variants, but in every 
instance I have retained that particular 
virtue which seemed to me to be the most 
characteristic, and have given it without 
embellishment and without exaggeration 2." 

VII 

He adds that the dialect is wlioUy differ- 
ent from that of the Hon. Pompey Smasli 
and his literary descendants. It is different 
also from the intolerable misrepresentations 
of the ministrel stage, but it is at least 
phonetically genuine. *' Xevertheless, if 
the language of Uncle Remus fails to give 
vivid hints of the really poetic imagination 
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of the negro ; if it fails to embody the quaint 
and homely humor which was his most 
j)rominent characteristic ; if it does not sug- 
gest a certain picturesque sensitiveness — a 
curious exaltation of mind and temperament 
not to be defined by words — then I have re- 
])roduced the form of the dialect merely, 
and not the essence, and my attempt may 
be accounted failure-*'*' 

VIII 

When he was advised by his publishers 
that *' Uncle Remus " was to be included 
in their catalogue of humorous publications, 
he was careful to say that however humor^ 
ous it might be in effect its intention was 
perfectly serious-. 

In his early volumes Mr. Harris spoke of 
them as contributions to folklore, and gen- 
eralized somewhat upon them; but later he 
said : " The folklore branch of the subject I 
gladly leave to those who think they know 
something about it. My own utter ignor- 
ance I confess without a pang. To know 
that you are ignorant is a valuable form of" 
knowledge, and T am gradually accumulat- 
ing a vast store of it. In the light of this' 
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knowledge the enterprising inconsequence 
of the introduction to ' Nights with Uncle 
Remus ', is worth noting on account of its 
unconscious and harmless humor. I knew 
-a good deal more about comparative folklore 
than I know now, and the whole affair is car- 
ried off with remarkablegravity. Since that 
introduction was written I have gone far 
enough into the subject, (by the aid of those 
who are Fellows of This and Professors of 
That, to say nothing of Doctors of the 
Other) to discover that at the end of 
investigation and discussion Speculation 
stands grinning*." 

IX 

It must be confessed that Mr. Harris is 
most successful when he most closely re- 
produces. In his " Little Mr. Thimble- 
finger ", where he is not sure that some of 
the stories are negro stories, where some are 
middle Georgia folklore stories, some belong 
to England, and some are merely inventions, 
it may safely be said that the inventions do 
not add to his reputation. The story of 
•*' The Witch of the Well " ^s is not health- 
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fill: that (»f '' Tlu* Threo Ivory Bobbins '*«» 
is stii])id. Tho only thiiifr that redeems 
tliis voliinu' is tlio ])orirait of Drusilla, a 
thoroiijjhly jjcnnino darkoy girl. 

*' You kin nod/' said DrusiHa defiantly^ 
** hut my head got nio' in it dan you kin 
I'onih out/' 

'* 1 doiu' soimI oz much oz 1 want ter sec/' 
ri'pliod DrusiUa, *' an' now I want tor live 
tiM- toll it/' 

'* Don't I'omo follorin' attor me! DrusiUa 
rrii'd, *' Kasr of you do, youM shogit luirtcd. 
I aii/t (\o]w nuthii/ 't all tor you. I ain't 
iTwino tor j)ostor you, an' I ain't gwine tor 
lot you postor mo. I toll you dat now, so 
you'll know what tor * pon ' on." 

Mucii tho samo oritioism must be passed 
on his only novol, ** Sistor Jano '', which as 
a ni»\ol dosorvos no high rank, and yet is note- 
worlhy for its strong oh a rao tor-sketch of 
Sisior .lano horsolf, who said ** A man's no 
moro ti> mo than a jay-hird. I hear a flut- 
lor ill tlio ohanoy-horry troo, and look up 
and soo a jay-hird. 1 hoar somebody step- 
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ping aloug as big as if he owned the town, 
and I look up and see a man. The bird 
hops off and the man walks on. Out of 
sight, out of mind." And again: " When 
I'm in trouble I'm like a hen a-layin', I 
don't want nobody to stan' aroun' and 
watch me." 

There are also delicious bits, like Mandy's 
description of how she came to become en- 
gaged, and powerful episodes, like the in- 
terview between Bud and Mandy Satterlee. 
He even has the boldness to imitate in Jincy 
the fools of Shakspere. " Well'm," he 
says '* it's so easy to have what folks call 
sense, that I ease my mind by playin' the^ 
fool^'^ " ; and again "Some's rambled, 
some's ambled, some's took to their bed,. 
an' some's dead-^." 

XI 

Clarence Bullard is an amplification some- 
what of Berrien Cozart, in " Balaam and 
His Master ", a sketch something in the 
manner of Bret Ilarte. The senile 
Grandsir Eoach in the beginn 
chapter hardly corresponds with 
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sentiment at the close: " Charity! why, 
William, what does Paul say ? Look it up 
in the Bible ! Why, take charity out'n re- 
ligion an' what in the name of common 
sense would be left ? Nothin' but the dry 
peelin's. It'd be like takin' com out'n the 
shuck. Shuoks'U maybe do for steers an' 
dry cattle, an' they're mighty poor ruffage 
o'en for them; but you give shucks to 
creeturs wliat's got any sense an' they'll 
snort at 'em an' walk away from the trough. 
W^hy, William, a man that reely knows he's 
got a soul for to save is bound by his own 
sins to be charitable when it comes to t'other 
folks's sins^''." 

He is undoubtedly speaking of himself 
when he makes William Womum say: " The 
knack of narration belongs to the gifted 
few, who need neither art nor practice to fit 
them for the work.*^With me all is lacking. 
When the impressive moment arrives the 
apt and trenchant word eludes me. The 
sparkling phrase, the vivid grouping, and 
the illumination that flashes the whole scene 
aipon the mind, are wanting^^." 
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XII 

But if he lacks imagination, what he has 
seen he has seen closely and can describe 
vividly. His pictures of Georgia life are 
for this people what Mr. Cable's sketches 
are for the Creoles. Of the central Georgia 
countryman he says: " The next time you 
see him, he'll be driving a yoke of steers, 
hitched to a big wagon, and in the wagon 
he'll have three pounds of white frothy 
butter, two dozen eggs, and a half dozen 
sickly chickens. He'll exchange these for 
eight yards of calico, a hank of yarn, a plug 
of tobacco, and a bottle of Maccaboy 
snuff2 7." 

There is a powerful description of the 
just anger of a poor white when Mrs. Fera- 
tia Bivins towers over Emily Wornum*^, and 
*' At Teague Poteet's"^^ is one of the 
finest bits of character-drawing in fiction. 
There are little glimpses like this: "The 
day after the invitations had been sent 
around, a couple of weanling pigs were 
caught and penned, and, until the day be- 
fore Christmas, they were fed and fattened 
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on nubbins and roasted white-oak aooms^ * ;*' 
while Mr. Pruitt's story gives the soathem 
dialect of middle Georgia to perfection*. 

XIII 

No small value is added to these stories by 
their giving from the boy's point of view the 
experiences of the South during the war, 
when for coffee there were various substi- 
tutes: sweet potatoes chipped and dried, 
parched meal, parched rye, parched okra- 
seeds, and sassafras tea. Joe's beverage was 
water sweetened with sorghum -sirup, and he 
found it a very refreshing and wholesome 
drink ^ . Tliere is a touching picture of men 
conscripted into the army whose families 
were neglected, so that the men had to de- 
sert to look after them^. 

As editor of the Constitution he was a 
strong factor in the acceptance at the South 
of the results of the war. In one of his 
books lie says: " Here is a horrible war that 
shall redeem a nation, that shall restore 
civilization, that shall establish Christianity. 
Here is a university of slavery that shall lead 
the savage to citizenship^^." He knows 
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too how to be sarcastic. " And Joe never 
knew till long after that politics could be 
a crime. He thought that politics consisted 
partly in newspaper articles signed 'A Sub- 
scriber ', and ' Many Citizens ', and ' Vox 
Populi ', and ' Scrutator '; partly in argu- 
ments between the men who sat in fine 
weather on the dry goods boxes under the 
china-trees^." 

XIV 

It is doubtful whether -the character and 
position of the Southern slaves has ever 
been so sympathetically portrayed as in his 
books. The story of '' Mink "^ was nO" 
doubt true, so far as it represented young 
Harris as having that kindly feeling for the 
negroes which gave him unusual hold upon 
their confidence. 

We are apt to forget the dog-like fidelity 
of the old negroes like Balaam®, who clung to 
his worthless master, though he knew that 
he would be sold at auction whenever his 
master was short of money; Mingo ^, who 
started to take advantage of his freedom, 
but found himself in dreams compelled to. 
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go back and take care of his little baby 
master; and Free Betsy-', who slept in a 
wretched trundle-bed and kept free from 
any touch the bed she saved for her mistreBS 
who might sometime come to her for refuge. 

When Blue Dave's mistress is dying she 
says: '* The carriage moves smoothly along. 
Is David driving ? " 

*' Tant po' Dave, Mistiss! De good Lord 
done tuck holt cr de lines''." 

XV 

Xcver was the attitude of the faithful 
negro slave more touchingly portrayed than 
in this prayer of Uncle ManueF : 

'* Saviour en Marster er de worl '! draw 
nigh dis night en look down into dis ole 
nigger's heart ; lissen ter de humblest er de 
humble. Blessed Marster! some run wild 
en some go stray, some go hether en some 
go yan; but all un um mus' go befo' dy 
mercy-seat in de een\ Some'U fetch big 
works on somo'll fetch great deeds, but po* 
ole Manuel won't fetch nothin' but one 
weak, sinful heart. Dear, blessed Marster! 
look in dat heart en see w'at in dar, De 
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sin dat's dar, Lord, blot it out wid dy 
wounded ban'. Dear Marster, bless my 
little Mistiss. Her comin's en her gowines 
is des like one er dy angels er mercy ; she 
scatters bread en meat 'mongs' dem w'at's 
lonesome in der ways, en dem w'at runs up 
en down in de middle er big tribalation. 
Saviour! Marster! look down 'pon my little 
Mistiss ; gedder her 'nead dy hev'mly wings. 
Ef trouble mus' come, let it come 'pon me. 
I'm ole, but I'm tough; I'm ole, but I got 
de strenk. Lord! let de troubles en de 
trials come 'pon de ole nigger w'at kin stan' 
um, en save my little Mistiss fum sheddin' 
one tear. En den, at de las' fetch us all 
home ter hev'm, whar dey's res' fer de 
w'ary. Amen." 

XVI 

Of course he does not fail to see the 
humorous side of negro character. The 
Uncle Remus stories are full of imitations 
of the sounds of animals, and there is ono- 
matopeia in this line. 

*' De jug, he guggle out ^ood-^ood-^ood*.** 
Here is a sketch appropriate to the sea i: 
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'* What is it ? " asked Wattie, drawing a 
iittle closer to llarbert. 

" Pshaw! I know what it is," said Willie, 
*' itV sleet." Harbert shook bis head 
gravely as he gazed in the fire. 

*' It niought be," he said, " an' den agin 
it nioughtn't. Jt moiight be ole Sandy 
Clans sorter skirniishin* roun' feelin' his 
wav." 

*' Triife, too," said Aunt Crissy, falling 
in with the idea. '' He moughtn't want 
to skeer nobodv, so he des let folks b'lieve 
tuin't nothin' but sleet. Dey tells me dat 
ole man Sandv Clans is monstus slick." 

" lie bleedze ter be slick," remarked Har- 
bert, '' kaze I bin livin' yere, oflE an' on, a 
mighty long time, an' I ain't saw 'im yit. 
An' 1 l(»t you know hit got ter be a mighty 
slick man (hit kin dodge me all dis time. 
He got to be bofe slick an' peart." 

" Yasser," said Aunt Crissy, holding her 
a})ron up by the corner, and looking at it 
thoughtfully, " he slick fer true. He light 
'})on top er dcr house same ez a jay-bird, 
jin' dev ain't no scufflin' when he slide 
down do chimberlv." 
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'' Dey sez," said Harbert, in a reminiscent 
way — " dey sez dat he rubs hisse'f wid 
goose-grease fer ter make he j'ints limber 
an' loose; when he got dis yere grease on 
'im dey can't nobody ketch 'im, kaze he'd 
slip right out'n der ban's." 

" I speck dat's so," said Aunt Crissy, 
" kase one time when I wuz livin' wid Marse 
Willyum Henry an' sleepin' in de house in 
time er Chris'mas, I tuck'n he'p'd de chil- 
lun hang up der stockin's. After dey all 
got ter bed, 1 sot by de fier a-noddin'. How 
long I sot dar I'll never tell you, but all of 
a sudden I yeard a turrible racket. I gun 
a jump, I did, an' open my eyes. De out- 
side do' wuz open, an stannin' dar wuz one 
er Marse Willyum Henry's houn' dogs. He 
stood dar, he did, wid his bristles up, an' 
dar in de middle er the flo' wuz de ole cat. 
Her back wuz all bowed up, an' her tail " 
— here Aunt Crissy paused and looked all 
around the room as if in search of some- 
thing with which to compare the old cat's 
tail — " I ain't tellin' you no lie; dat cat 
tail wuz bigger 'roun' dan my arm! " 
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'' I dou't 'spute it/ exclaimed Harbert, 
with fervor, *' dat I don't." 

" An' dat ain't all." Aunt Crissy closed 
her eyes and threw her head back, as if to 
add emphasis to what she was about to say. 
** Dat ain't all — dem ar stockin's wuz done 
fulled up wid goodies, an' dey wuz done 
fulled up whilst I wuz a-settin' right dar.'* 
No style of type has yet been invented that 
would convey even a faint idea of the im- 
pressive tone in which Aunt Crissy made this 
startling announcement. 

" Ole Sandy wuz gittin' you in close 
quarters, mon," exclaimed Harbert. 

" Man, you er talkin' now," said Aunt 
Crissy. '' I wuz settin' right spang at de 
fier-placc," she went on, describing her 
position with appropriate gestures, " an' I 
could er des retched out my ban' — bo— an* 
totched de stockin's, an' fulled um np right 
fo' my face. Ef my eyes had er des bin 
open I'd a seed 'im, an' ef I'd a seed 'im, 
I'd a grabbed 'im right by de coat-tail. 
Yasser! I'd a grabbed 'im ef he'd a kyar'd 
me up de chimberly^." 
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XVII 

He reproduces a good many of the negro 
songs, such as the well-known revival song: 

REVIVAL HYMN 

Oh, whar shill we go w'en de great day 
(joines, 

Wid de bio win' er de trumpits en de bang- 
in' er de drums ? 

How many ])(>' siiiners'll be kotched out late 

Kn line no latch tor de golden gate ? 
No use for ter wait twel ter-morrer! 
De sun musn't set on yo' sorrer. 
Sin's ez sharp ez a bamboo-brier — 
Oil, Lord ! fetch de mo'ners up higher^ ! 

He also gives the song of which the first 
stanza is tlie following, which with some 
variations was a familiar rhyme to the writer 
in his boyhood days. 

" Do, ])lease, marster, don't ketch me, 
Katch dat nigger behime dat tree; 
He stole money en I stole none, 
Put him in de calaboose des for fun* ! 

XVIII 

His writings show a love of nature and a 
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sympathy with lier creatures almost like 
Thoreau's. Here is a boyhood picture of a 
partridge's nest: 

'' A partridge and her mate built their 
nest within a few feet of the window, and 
it liappened that Joe often neglected his 
work in watching the birds. They bent the 
long grass over from each side carefully un- 
til thev had formed a little tunnel three or 
four feet long. When this was done Mrs. 
Partridge made her way to the end of it and 
began to scratch and flutter just as a hen 
docs when taking a dust bath. She was 
hollowing out her nest. By the time the 
nest was completed the archway of grass 
that had hid it was considerably disar- 
ranged. Then Mrs. Partridge sat quietly 
on the little hollow she had made, while Mr. 
Partridge re-built the archway over her, un- 
til slic was completely concealed. He was 
very careful about this. Frequently he 
would walk otf a little way, and turn and 
lo(>k at the nest. If his sharp eyes could 
see anything sus})icious he would return, 
and weave the grass more closely together. 
Finallv he seemed to be satisfied with his 
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-work, — shook his wings and began to preen 
himself, and then Mrs. Partridge came out 
and joined him. They consulted together 
with queer little duckings, and finally ran 
off together under the undergrowth as if 
bent on a frolic^ ". 

XIX 
Young Harris had strange sympathy 
with animals of all kinds, especially horses 
and dogs; which he thinks so much an ele- 
ment of a kindly character that he makes 
Jincy say: " If Miss Mary'd go out in the 
woods and sorter git use to things out 
there, she'd soon have the birds a-flyin' 
after her, and all the wil' creeturs a-foller- 
in' her. She's got the ways, and she'd soon 
git the knack 2 7." 

Jim-Polk Gaither knew where the wild 
strawberries grew, and the chincapins and 
chestnuts, and where the muscadines, or as 
he called them, the " buUaces ", were 
ripest. The birds oould not hide their nest 
from him, nor the wild creatures escape 
him. He had a tame buzzard that some- 
times followed him about in his rambles. 
He set traps for flying squirrels, and tamed 
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them as soon as his hands tonohed them.. 
He handled snakes fearlessly, and his feats ^ 
with them were astounding to the town lad 
until Joe discovered that the serpents were- 
not of the poisonous species. In handling* 
highland moccasins and spreading adders, 
Jim- Polk (*.onfined his feats to seizing them 
by their tails as they ran and snapping their 
heads off. Whenever he killed one in this- 
way he always hung it on a bush or tree, in 
order, as he said, to bring rain. Once when 
the two lads were walking through the- 
woods tliey saw a pair of hawks some dis- 
tance away. Jim-Polk motioned to Joe* 
to hide under a hawthorn bush. Then, 
doubling his handkerchief before his mouth,. 
he began to niake'a curious noise — a series- 
of sniotlierod exclamations that sounded 
like hoo!-ho().-hoo-hoo! He was imitating' 
the (Ty of the swamp owl, which Joe Maz-- 
w(»ll had never heard. The imitation must 
have been ])erfect, for immediately there- 
was was a great commotion in the woods.. 
The smaller birds fluttered away and dis- 
a})}>oared ; but the two hawks, re-enfored by 
a third, came flying toward the noise with-. 
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their feathers ruffled and screaming with 
indignation ^ . 

XX 

Xo better arbor day exercise was ever 
written than in the pages in which Jincy^*^ 
gives the reason why he did not cut down 
tree after tree, as he had intended. Not 
that young Harris had any sentimental dis- 
inclination to kill animals ; he used to sell 
three dozen rabbit skins a week^ and his 
stories of hunting coons and foxes are 
among his best. He said the fox hunt 
seemed to combine all the elements of 
health and pleasure in out-door life^. 

XXI 

While in his Uncle Remus books he has 
subordinated his personality, in his other 
books there are continual reflections by 
which one may see the working of his own 
mind. For instance about the time he was 
forty, which Victor Hugo says is the old 
age of youth, while fifty is the youth of old 
age, he wrote as follows: '' Say what you 
will, there is a wide gap between twenty and 
thirty odd when these numbers mark the 
years. There is a wider gap still between 
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a girl of nineteen and twenty, fall of life- 
and the joy of living, and an old man of 
thirty-five or forty, who begins to look 
backward instead of forward, and who sighs 
for the days that are gone instead of fixing 
expectation on those that are to come*^," 

This remark might refer to himself: 

" Teagiie Poteet had the trait of gentle- 
ness, wliicli frequently sweetens and equal- 
izes large natures"." He says: '* When wit 
and tenderness go into partnership in the 
same mind the product i^ humor^^." And 
he knows this distinction. 

'* AVhy you laugh at 'im yourself. Brother 
Roacjh." 

'' Not me, Brother Crosby, not me! I 
laugh wi' 'im, but tliat's bekaze I can^t he'p- 
myj^e'f, he's so nimble wi' his tongue*^." 

XXII 

He makes a good many sententious re- 
nuirks about women. 

*' Philip Woodward had never made any 
s])e('ial study of the female mind, becaoae, 
like most young men of sanguine tempera- 
ment, he was convinced that he thoroughly 
understood it^." 
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" He had not the remotest conception of 
the tragical, which in spite of social train- 
ing or the lack of it, controls and gives 
strength and potency to feminine emotions. 
Knowing nothing of this Woodward knew 
nothing of women*." 

' ' Sister Jane was a constant surprise to me, 
as all women are to those who try to please 
them •^7." 

'' Wimmen is mighty quare; you don't 
know one minnit what they're a-gwine to 
do the next. An' no wonder — bekaze they 
don't know their self what they're a-gwine 

t0d027." 

'' Even the women and little children 
loved her, and when this kind of manifesta- 
tion is made over a girl it is needless to in- 
quire about her character or disposition^ ^." 

" If she wan't a-comin' she was a-gwine; 
an' not a bit 'er trouble, not the least bit. 
She could tease and yit not pester." 

''That's the fact truth," remarked Grand- 
sir Roach — '' it shorely is. It's the way of 
some gals," he went on, turning to me. 
" They can be allers in the way apperiently 
an' yit not pester you^^.'^ 
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'' I could but remark how, eyen in the 
midst of his penitence, that he seemed to 
regard his own trouble and his own misery 
as of more importance than all other 
troubles and miseries put together. It is 
the way of the world, especially the way of 
man. 1 have seen women who conld put 
their own troubles aside to sympathize with 
the miseries of others, but I have never seen 
one of my own sex who had the conrage or 
the generous impulse to make the at- 
tempt 2 7.'' 

XXIII 

Krastus Brainerd says: ''In person Mr. 

Harris has few 
peculiarities; in 
stature he is of 
the average 
height of the peo- 
ple of the eastern 
and middle 
States. The 
northern papers 
have spoken of 

JoiL Chandler HABRI8 "^t. Cable BS 8 

little man. He and Mr. Harris are about 
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of a size, which is not much excelled in 
their section except by the lank giants of 
the mountains. His features are small, his 
face is tanned and freckled, his mout];i is 
covered by a stubbly red mustache, and his 
eyes are small and blue. Both his eyes and 
mouth are extremely mobile, sensitive and 
expressive. 

" There is probably no living man more 
truly diffident, but his diffidence is the re- 
sult of excessive sympathy and tenderness, 
^.vhich cause the bright blue eyes to well up 
at any bit of pathos just as they fairly 
sparkle with humor. 

' ' His amusements and tastes are few and 
simple. His constant companions are 
Shakspere, Job, St. Paul and Ecclesiastes*. 
He never goes into society or to the theatre. 
He once acted as dramatic critic of the Con- 
stitution, but his misery at being obliged to 
see and criticise dull actors was so acute 
that he soon resigned the position. 

'' The small talk of society has no attrac- 
tions for him. His home is enough. When 

* William Wornum names as his books the Bible, Shak- 
spere, Montai«rne, and Sir Thomas Browne* ?. 
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his children are tirod and wleepy and have 
f^one to bed, he writes at the fireside where 
they have been sitting. So strong is his 
(i(>nie8ti(^ instinct, tliat although he had a 
room built especially as a study, he soon 
<ieserted its lonely cheerfulness for the com- 
forts of his home, where his tende? and 
kindly nature makes him loved by every- 

one-*-. 
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XVII, XXIll. XXIX. Each, Ualf-turkey, 8: about 800 5 80 

— Utters, Essays, Thoughts on Studies tmd Conduct. C 8UW8 8 60 

t Kindergarten and Child Culture Papers, etc. C 8:784 8 60 

American J^dagogy. C 8:610 8 80 

}fil%tary Systems qf Education. C S.iKX). 6 80 

The Ed'l Labors qf. by Will S. Monroe. 18 L 16:» 60 

(II.) Oral Training Lessons. 400 12:186 n 

KaHodo w (J , II.) Sketch qf, by K. II. Quick. P 16:18 15 

HaHHett (J. A.) TMtitude, LongUude, and Time. 85, 8S, 45, 88 X 18:48. . 95 

Ka ten (s . P.) Metfiods of Teachers' Institutes. 81 C 18fl« 80 

Bat Hdorf (J . R.) The Management qf Country Schools. 80, 80 P 8:88. ... 80 
Beebe (Levi N.) First Steps among Figures. 88, 88 C 16Ai6 1 QO 

PupiVs EdUion. C 16:140 46 

BecHau (.\mable). The Spirit qf Education. V, 16:825, and Portrait... . 1 86 

liell (Aiidrow). An Old Educational Rtfonntr. 18 C 16:188. 1 00 

Bennett (c. W.) National Education in Europe. 20 P 8:98 16 

— History (tf' the Philosophy qf Pedagogics. 16 L 16:48. 80 

Benton ( Emily K.) The Hapjty Method in Number. 88 C SdM n 

Bible In the Pabllc SchoolH, Cincinnati case, P 84:814, 888 88 

Binner (Paul). Old StoHes lietold. 86, ISUlfiKM 96 

Blaekman (( ).) Graded Songs for Bay Schools. P 16:89 10 

Blakely (\V. A.) Chart qf Parliamentary Bules. 87P16:4 96 

Blodgrett, ( A . R.) The Belationqfa Principal to the OommiwiUy. P 8:19. 96 
Bradford (W. II .) Thirty Possible Problems in Percenlags. 88, 08 II 18J84. 96 

BrigricH (F. H .) Boys and How to He-Make them. 29, 81 P 8M. 96 

Industrial Training in Rfformatory Institutions. 89 P 1648 96 

ItrlHtol (I I. ( \) Honesty Cards in A tifhmetic. S5 60 cards, 8x4K 68 

(2) 



Brown (I. H.) Popular Speaker. P 12:180 $ 25 

Browne (M. Frances). A Oliff ipse of Grammar- Land. 86, 38 P 8:34 — 15 

Browning, (Oscar). A Sfiort History of Education. 15 C 16:105 50 

•Buckham (H. B.) Handbook for Young Teachers. 21. 80, C 16:152. 75 
« Buffalo Kxamination Questions. 59 1st 4 Years : 1892-6, 52 C 10:318 1 00 

Bugbee (A. G.) Exercises in English Syntax. 41 L 16:85 :i5 

Key to tlu sam£. L 16:36 35 

Bulletin Spelling: Fads, 70 pages. Each 15 

At)sence Record. 58 L pp. 400. llxllj^ 3 00 

Book- Keeping Blanks. Press-board, 7x8^, pp. 28. Each 15 

Composition Book. M8:44 15 

Class Register. 58 Press-board cover. Three Sizes., (a) 6x7, for 

terms of 20 weeks ; or (6) 5x7, for tenns of 14 weeks Pp. 48 25 

(c) Like {h) but with one-half more (7:^ pages 35 

Pencil Holder^ numbered for 60 pupils. 64 2 00 

Ink-WeU Killer, holding one quart. 64 1 25 

Number Kan. 35 11x15 inches 1 OO 

Bumliam ( \V. P.) Duties of Outposts U. S. AfTnij. C 24:171 50 

Burritt (J. L.) Penmanship in Public Schools. P 12:62, and chart 60 

Butler (Nicholas Murray). The Place of Comenit/s. 27, 19 P 16:20 15 

C ABANO (Lopes de). Method of Learning Portugese. 43 C 12:175 1 25 

Key 25 

Caesar's Conspiracy of the Helvetians. 57 P 16:20 10 

Canfield (James II .) Rural Higher Education. ' 28, 29 P 8:24 15 

*t Carlisle (J. S.) Two Great Teachers, Ascham and Arnold. 18 C 16^252. 1 00 

Catalogue ol Rare hooks on Pedagogy. P 24:58 06 

, Trade Sale, 1898, of School Bulletin Publications. P 8:64 06 

Cheney(F.) A Globe Manmd for Schools. 45 P 16:95 25 

•Civil Service Question Boole. 44 C 16:282 1 50 

Clarke (Noah T. ) Chart of U. S. History. 49 P 8Ji^xl2. Each 5c. ; per doz. 50 

Code of Public Instruction, New York, 1888. 51, 53 L 8:1075, net 2 50 

Colored Crayon, for Blackboard, per box of one dozen, nine colors. . . 25 

Collins (Henry). The International Date Line. 35, 33, 45 P 16:15 15 

Comenius (John Amos). Orbis Pictus. 19 8:232 3 00 

• t Life and Educational Works, by S. S. Laurie. 19, 18 C 16:272 1 00 

Sketch of by R. H. Quick. P 1655. (See also Butler, Maxwell). ... 15 

Portrait of mP ii2yi2S 1 00 

Comfort (George F. ) Modern Li nguages in Education. 28, 29 P 16:40.. 25 

(Geo. F. and Anna M.) Woman^s Education and Woman^s Health ; 

chief y in reply to " Sex in Education ". C 16:156 1 00 

Constitution of the State of New York. P 16:63 10 

Cooper (Oscar R.) Compulsory Laws and their Enforcement. 29 P 8:6. . 15 

Craig: (A. R.) The Philosophy of Training. C 12^77 2 00 

Crain (J. H.) 70 Review Lessons in Geography, 45 P 16:60 25 

Cube Root Blocks, carried to 8 places. 85 1 00 

Cyclopaedia of Education. 14 C 8:562 3 75 

I>ANIE:L8 (Blanche R.) OuUines qf English Literature. 42, 57 C 12:102. 50 
I>anlsh and Norwegian Conversation Hook (See also Lund). 48 C 84:128 75 
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l>siviK(\\ . w.) Su<j<j,st ions for Teaching Fractions, 35 P 16:43 $ 25 

FracCtona! ApjHirjtus, in box. 85 (Not mailable) 4 00 

I )«' (J ruflr ( i:. V.) Practical Phonics. 30 C 16:10H 75 

- PH'h t Pronunciation Book. 36 M 16 :47 15 

♦ t The School' lioom Guide. l?2, 30, 31, 56 C 16:405 1 50 

+ Dfrthpnunt Ussons. C 8:301 1 50 

- - Th, schoot-Rooni Chorus. 60 B small 4:147 85 

-^ - ( (ilisthen icH an d Discip/inary Exercisf/t. 37 M 16:39! 25 

t ♦ I>«'(iulnipH(H()jror). Pe^^talozzi, his Aim and Work. 20,18 012:331 1 50 

I><Mi<>iiiinatioiuil SrhoolH. JHaatssion oi \mi. 29P8:71.... $ 25 

nukiiisoii (.John W.^ The Limits of Oral Teaching. 27, 40 P 16:24 15 

I)i«'lil tAima Kandall-l .1 Practical Delmrte Primer. 36, 37 C 16:66.... .V) 

I>iiii<« 0(i<>stioii HookH. Sco SorxiiwuK. 

l>il>IoiiuiK. ]>nnttMl to onltT frt)in any iU'slj?n furnished. Specimens sent. 

(.1 (a) r.oiid |)ap(»r, 1 1x17. for 'St or fewer 5 00 

• .^iO 6 50 

(M " " lOxJiO, " ^oorfower 5 60 

50 7 25 

((•) ran -lime nt, l.'ixeo, '* 1 3 60 

Kac'h additional C(>i)y 75 

OonaUlsoii (^Jamt'sV l.«cture^ on Education. 15 C 10:185 100 

l>M<lov:nit (A.) Fn nch itnd Kntjlish Commercial Correspondence. 44 C 

l.Mor 60 

Durliaiii (\v. II.) Carhton Island in the Revolution. 13 C 16:128 1 00 

i;i)r('ATH)N ,f.< Viewidlni Thinktrs. 27, P 16:47 15 

* lidfiUctuai, Moral, and Physical, Herbert Spencer. 24, C 16:331.. 1 00 

/■('/• the Pt(>ph\ in Amtricat Euroj)ef India^ and Australia. 15 C 8:170. 1 25 

I'.dwanis ( A. M.) hrad(d Lessons in Language. Nos. 1-6. 41 P 8:80, 

racli ptT dozen $1 00 

:cii Knri/ Day Husiucss Problems in Anthmetic. 34, 35 500 cards, 

I'h^^'I*^', with h'cy 50 

.'('O PiVtinent Questions in Civics, with Answers. 51, P 16:54 15 

— /'/.< ,v'^//«, witli (^nestions on iir)0 slips of cardboard, in box. 51... SO 

ir,.-to, ica,' (ianif . '' Our Country ". r>0 100 (wird.s, 2)4x3%. 31 60 

Il'istorical Cards. 50. 1',) 8>.ix^M. 

{,i\ (ii )u ral History. 2(X) cards 1 00 

(/>) I 'n ited States History, Part I. 92 cards 60 

((•) Cnitid Sfatts History, Part IT. 108 cards 50 

( '/) I'ni t« d Si'otes Hisfoi'y, ( \)mplete. 200 cards 1 00 

- Outline and Topic Took in I'.S. History. P8:212 5») 

■- - (;.u(irap\ic,il Oiini'-. " O'lr Country''. 47. 4(5 IfO cards, 214x8% ."VO 

(i.Diirapfiical Cards. 17, 4t) ",\]\\'^.'\. 

'•11 Cart I. Physicid (itography and yorth America. 100 cards 60 

yh) Part II. Tin I!, st of the World. KX) cards 50 

(.. ^ Coinph'e. iirOcards 1 00 

— - To/>ic<d (hi,. 'if ions in Geography, with Hojrents* Questions 1^W-fl. 

i:. C lti:'3n 100 
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iM-hliHin (II. II) II.IH.II,.<1- J.»- Vm 

iifrmii i{iBini»iiiii>ii (iiiPHiiiin>h .iuiiiLiv<'iim:iN|[in. nsi'iiMi 

Rlirp(\.ii) f-iir<-urr fa Ki'illih H»iilH.r. II I, IHM 

■ K,i,l.i»ir,ime. t.mK 

llrlliiKiirllhilcllkilN.nitWK^H. Kwll 

lUtit K'-iiiHil lUaHl-t. l-nu iHHinl. T>K>t. w.'». Kb"1i 

H»nliimUI,ai llaA. M M:ll 

fbm ff'v'VT. Wt IT.™ iHMnI i«>nT. VAnr "iff. M iW. I 

- l\„.il II"l-l'r.m\uiiH-rfl r'H-niimiilK III 

• .V«.HAr>li". ;i3 lulMiirlii-H , 

inihiiiii (W I') l>«n„.,f'li,tp,u.ltr.li..\rmt. reitiTi 

■mil (J. 1.) If«m.f-kii' I" I'Hiillf unhMtn. 1' Kffi. luiil chiirt.... 
itli-ri\irl,.,lM. Miirniv). Tlif Itimtif l^mml": «, ID I* IHriil.... 



timf»iiii4iiihwvi!flhrtMifllan: ^T I' IBrjn 

(iiiillriil {.tniiH'i 11.) Itamt lllghrr KaHranm. iW, iff i'HM.. 
• il'Briliiloti.K.} I'l-aUrrHt Itmken, A-*amma\ AnuU. \* 

ratuhiK«'<"t Uarr /•«•*• m /^•WVt- fBIM 

. Truili- HiiIf, IMM, iif N<-IiihiI imlMbi IMblk-aUiaiii. PHM. 
t'h<ii»j <|r ) A lihOi .Vfi«H,il/<r MMiBlf. «rill9». 

•l'li'llHrrvlr«Ui'^l*«" ■■•■»>■■ « ■' WitM 

(-■■rkr{!4riHliT) r-*Hr«q/' ('..f. //hftirr. fltl'K)filt ltaalille.| 
i '<hI<' «r fulilli- 1 HnlnirUiiH. Ni>w Yiirk, lltK Bl. H L (hion, i 
I'lilcinxl (-nr»H, fr.r llliK-kliiNUil. iht >hik iif imu iln 
<'»llliwilli-i>ivi n.- lul-rmilliH-il IMn f,liir. Kl, «, 48 P It: 

(■«ni<-iiiii>><J..iiii AnKw). HrUinniit. inmsym... 

■I Uf, and K^mvHmal «ot*t,\xi V:}i.\Mm\it. 1I,1I0HI 

.vit>rrA./.t.rl<. >i-Qi>><-<>- I'liat- (H«> «l*u llatlar, " 
/ivyrMf/i^.ini'Wxw 




.■*!./# In np»y h. " «..r ,» KaHnlUm ". 
l'<iiiiilltlltli>lt»rtlii>HI«Mi«fNt<wVurh. 
('»ii|H>r(iiM'iir 11,1 (Vm/mhuNT iMitv anil U 
l'ntlR<A.IL) T«r/«»N«ril|r(y-7ValatiW, 
4'n>lHM.)l.) Ta llriifie tj-mmtin tJ<egrvm/. mTVUm,,, 
CiilH-KMtt nlnrki.i'iirTlMltitlpUiiM. ~ 



oiaarr, »» 

r. •Tvum. ^ 
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I >ji \ IK ( \N . W ) SiHjij, ^futmfur Ttiu-hiiKj FractioitH. »6 1» lG:4a $ ys 

Frnr(Unt(i! AjiparMuM, In hox. >')5 (Not iimilablo) 4 (N) 

I>«- <irjiflr(i:. V.) J'nirtira/ r/ion}rM. iU\ C Ui'AQH T5 

/V*/., / rronuiirhtfio/i Jt(M>k. m M I« :47 l-'i 

• t '/7/f SrfuHtl- liiH)m auitlf. i>a, .'«), 81, W (' l(j:4(jr» 1 W) 

t /V/f hiintu nt LtmniH. ( ' H:.*K)1 1 Wi 

/■//» srhiMil Ii(M)ni I '/loruff. (M) B Mimill 1: 117 Jti 

( <tli'thfni('itun(l I>i»iiiiliuary KxtTt-htH. 87 M lrt:.*W! ft*> 

■ ' 1)1- (;iiliiii.M(l{(,-rr). I'rstalozzijth AhnandWork. »), 1H(; IJiA'Jl 1 W) 

l><ii«iiiiiiiulIoniil SihooN. /;/V»//./i/o//. of IKHJJ. JW I» H:71 $ ST) 

l>MKhisoii (.Inlid \V.) /'///' lAniltHof Oral Tfdchhuj. 27, •«) I* IC,:^! m 

I»i«-Fil ( \ii(i;i l{i,ii«l:ill . A rnirfnal Ihlmrh- l^nu-r. .'W, :rr C 1 <•:(»« .V) 

DiiiK- <lii<vs(i<>ii lt(»(»kH. Sec Soi'TIIWK K. 

l>>l>loiii:iM, piiiiti-d to order from any (Icslffii rurniHhrd. SiK'HmenHMMit. 

<1 ill) r.oiid paix-r, 1 |\I7. lor ^ifj or ft-wt-r ft (W 

• :.(> » All 

(//; '• " Hix'iO, '■ 'jr* or f<:wrr 5 W) 

U) Tan 

'<•> rarcliiiuiil., l.'i.WO, '* 1 8 GO 

I'i.K'li addil iorial i'opy 75 

Doiiiildsoii i.lariif'-;. I.ntun-i on hjlurat'mn. IT) C 10:185 1 00 

l>iMl4'\:iiit . A.) FrntrU mill KnijIUh lUwimwclal lUtrrrmmmlnice, 41 C 

1 '.|(i; BO 

l»iiili:iiii <\V. II > Ciuttlini Inland In thr Iferolution. V.id 16:128 1 00 

r I>1 r.X'lloN ,/.v Vifintl hii Thlnhri'. iTT. 1* n;:l7 l-'i 

* Inttlhrlual, Moral, and I'/ii/Kiral^ l!rrlnM't. SpciHMT. 21, (! 10 A'Jl . . 100 

- /(-/ ///<■ rtn/,/r, in Annrua^ Kuiojh', Intlia, and Atmtrdliu. 15<'H:17C. 1 2r» 
i:<l\i :ir<ls ( A. M ) (,/i/dtd Lfsmnis in Lamjiutfje. NoH. 1 0, 41 J* H:HO, 

I :i(|i pi-r do/i-ii 91 00 

..'■nlOtrij I)aif liiifiin'ff. I'rohUniH in Arll/rnnflc. HI, .'US 600 ourdH, 

I'h>^"J'-;. witli A'.// SO 

'co /'i/finrnf (^finstionM in Chirs, with AiiswiTH. f)!, I' ]rt:M IS 

/ A/ .w////#, w ilh <^iH'>-li<iiis on ii.')0 ^llps of cardlMUird, In box. Bl... fiO 

/// /orna/. (,-onir, " Our ('oiin/ri/ ". .')() KM) <'anls. 2Mx.*J!Hi. «1 80 

ll'istiirhal ( axis. M), l!» :•.' jx'.' j. 

i n <.< nt rill llalorij. ^jrx) i'ard> 1 OO 

ih) initrd SfatiH HifJiirij, I'arl 1. iJiirardrt 60 

<<■; / ///// il Sfnt,s H'lr.forij, I'art 11. HW cardH 60 

{<(> I i,it> 'I S.'atf s IDstin'ii, ( Unjtlrfi . r.'DO <'a rds 1 00 

fJ'/f/inr iiml /'o//ir I'ook ill I'. ,S'. Ihffori/. \'H:**\'i fill 

(.'i,f//'i/)'iir'// ^'f////•. ** Oi/r ('ou/i/ri/'\ 17, U) 1(0 i-iinlH, 2<4x8^ •'»<> 

t,.i»/ra/t/iiiiil ruiil- . IV. H\ ."{' jx' ' j. 

/; /''/// /. I'hi/.-ir.tl (,ioifraiihif and. .\or/fi Ainfrlra. 100 cardH Ti\ 

In I'.irf n. rh> l:, .' (,ri he World. KKicards 50 

■, ) Intiifi/, 't '.'I (( ••.il-d-: 100 

/ii/iiiid (htirtidii in r,'*'m//7/y>// //, wifli l(«'(r«MltHMjlH'MtluilH l^^l ll. 

J ■ r ic'.'i I too 
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Itar«li-rn <( '. W.) t (^tograpky q^ the Ktniiirt .Stat*. 43, fiS. 00 C' 8a W. .$ 76 

- - * t KiHifHek Ilunw. The Slury uf a Nt?w York Teacher M, IS, IS, 17 

105JU5 1 95 

The tAttle (Hd Man, or the School for IttUteral Mother*. 18 C 162S1 ... BO 

- 1 1 'erbal PltfaUe. A manual i >f 1500 misiued words. 86, 21 C lOStt. . 75 

- • The rax-Itiyerand the Township Syttem. 28 P 8A). 85 

Ttaching (ut a Btuinese/or Men. a9P8290 85 

The Teaeher*e rommercitU Value. 89P8J30 85 

The T*^arher tulle Should Be. 80P8:84 85 

fitfinfj naehtri to riaeeM. P 16:71) .. 85 

- *^ Teaching a* a liutdnetui. The abo\'e four addresKS in one yoI- 

mne. V XWM'ts 100 

t^ei't of the College- Pre/xtrtttory Iligh School. 86. 88 P 8A 15 

History qf Ktlueational Journalism in Xew Yorit, IB, 89, 58 P 8:46. . . 40 

The Song Budget. 00 P small 4:76 ; 15 

Th* soinj Century. 00 P smull 4«r 15 

Thf S(mg I*atriot. 60 P small ■1:H0 15 

Thf stmg Budgrt Series l\mMned. 60 C small 4:850 SO 

- Pime (^iietit'wn Bofttn of Temiteranrs Physiology, Boot-KsstHmg, Lei- 

ffr-Wriffng. 41,50. Each 10 

liariiard (llt'iin). Ameriean Journal (tf Education. Vols. I-XIII, ZVI, 

XVII, XXIU. XXIX. Each, Half-turkey, 8: about 800 5 50 

- Letters, KsMiyx, Thoughts on Studies and Conduct. C 8AI8 8 BO 

^ h'iniiergarten and ( 'Mid Culture Papers^ etc. V. 8rt«4 8 60 

American Pt^dagogy. C 8:510 8 50 

Military Systems qf Education. C 8:060. 5 80 

The Ed' I Lahrtrs qf. by W ill S. Monroe. 18 L 16^5 SO 

(il.) Oral r mi uing Lessons. 40018:186 75 

Hmm^cIow (.1 . P..) Sketch qf, by IMI. Quick. P 16:18 15 

BaMiett (.r. A.) LatUude. Longitude, and Time. 85, 83, 45, 66 X 16:4S. . 85 

Bates (S. P.) Methods of Teachers' instittites. 31 C ISfltJ. 80 

Batsdorf (J . R.) The Management qf Coun fry Schools. 89, 80 P 8 A. ... 80 
Beebe (U*\i N.) First Steps among Figuti'ii. 38, 38 C 16M6 1 QO 

I^upirx EdUion. 16:140 45 

BeeKau (Atnable). The Spirit qf Kducation. O lG-.8;a, and Portrait. ... 1 85 

Bell (Andrew). An Old Educational Reformtv. 18 C 16:188. 1 00 

Bennett (( :. W .) National Education in Europe. 20 P 8:S8 15 

— JliHtory of the Philosophy qf Pedagogics. 15 L 16:48. 80 

Benton ( Kmily K.) The Happy Method in Number. 88 O 8M 75 

Bible in the Pablic SeboolH, Cinulnimtl case, P 84:814, 888 . 80 

BInner (Paul). Old Stories Retold. 8tJ, 13 B 1«:64 85 

Blackman (( ).) Graded Songs for Day Schools. P 16:89 10 

Blakely (\V. A.) Chart qf Parliamentary Rules. 87 P 16:4 85 

Blodgett, ( A . B.) The Relation (tfa Pfincipal to the OommMnUy. P 8d9. 85 
Bradford (W. H.) Thirty PossUtle ProKemsin Psreeniags. 88, 08 II 16j8«. 85 

BrijfjfH (F. 11 .) lioytt and How to Re-Make them. 29, 81 P 8:91 85 

Industrial Tmining in Refortfia/ory Instifutims, 89 P 16dB B 

BriHtol (11 . ( \) Honesty Cardx in A lithmetie, 35 50 cards, 8x4C B8 



Emerson ( A. W. ) Composition an d Critidsin. 41 L 1G:82 $ 40 

(H. S.) Latin in Hiffh Schools. 28 P 1G:30 25 

t ICsgays on the Kindergrarten. 20,23C12:175 100 

FARNHAM (A. W.) t The Oswego Method of Teaching Geography. 45 

C 16:127 50 

(Geo. L. ) The Sentence Method of Reading. 36 C 16:55 50 

Fette (W. E.) Dialogues from Dickens. 38 C 16:335 1 00 

Fitch (Joshua G. ) The Art of Questioning. 26, 21, 27 P 16:36 15 

The Art of SeciiHng Attention. 21,27 P16:43 15 

t Lectures on Teaching, Reading Club Edition . 14 C 12:436 1 25 

Fletcher (A. E.) Sonnenschein's Cyclopaedia of Educatwn. 14 C 8:562 3 75 
Foreign L.angniages> See pp. 43, 44 

Fowle (Wm. B .) TJie Teachers' Institute. 31 C 12:238 II 00 

Fraction Play. A Game for Young Arithm£ticians. 35 58 cards 21^314 25 
Franclc (F.) The German Letter- Writer, with the Forms of Polite Cor- 
respondence, and English Explanatory Notes. 43 P 16:112 40 

* Franklin (Ben j.) Autobiography. 16:241 100 

FrcBbel (Friedrich). t Autobiography of. 20, 18, 23 C 12.183 1 5o 

Portrait. G3 P 22x28 • 25 

t Letters on the Kindergarten. C 12:331 1 50 

GAINES (J. T.) Pnncii)l€S of Teaching. 29 P 8:63 20 

Geometry Teat Papers, by Wm. Smith. 35 Packages of 100, 8J^xlO.... 1 00 

Geddes ( Patrick). Industrial Exhibitions. P 16:57 25 

German Self-Taug ht. (See also Franck, IIahn, Meissner). 43 P 16:87 40 

(iill (John). Schxx)l Management. 14, 30 C 16:276 1 00 

(iiobes. See page 46. 

Godard (Harlow). An Ouuine Study of U. S. History. 48, 56 L 16:146. ... 50 

(ioetlie (J. F. von). Egniont. with English NAes. 43 16:140 40 

(iore (J. Howard). Manual of Parliamentary P?'actice. 37, 36 C 16:112. 50 
(iouldiug (.Matilda P.) Elores : A Botanical Gam£, 40 48 cards, 

2>^x8'4 50 

(iranger (uscar). Metric Tables and Problems. 32 M 16:23 25 

(;rant (Jam(;s). Hlxtorij of the Burgh Schools of Scotland. 15 C 8:591 3 00 

(irasby (\V. Catton). t Teaching in Three Continents, 15 C 12:344 1 50 

Gray (Thos. J.) Methods and Courses in JYormal Schools. 29 P 8:19 15 

(irinin (Ida L.) Topical Geography, with Methods. 45 L 12:142 50 

<;rimth (Geo.) Outline Blackboard Maps. 46. Per set 8 00 

<iro8zmann (M. P. E.) t .1 Working Manual of Child Study. 26 C 16:75 50 
The Common School and The New Education. P 16:46 25 

HA1IN(F.) The Child's German Book. 43 P 16:87 40 

Ifaiimann (\N'. N.) Primary Kindergarten IMpx. 23, 20 B 8:58 75 

Sketches from the History of Education. 15, 29 P 8:39 20 

Hall (Marcella W.) Orthoepy Made Easy. 36 16:100 75 

Hamilton I>eclamation Quarterly. Vol. I. (all published). 38, 36 C 

16:337 1 00 

Harlow (W. B.) Early English Literature. 42 16:138 73 

Harris (W. T.) t Natural Science in the Public ScJiools. 40 L 16:60 50 

t Art Education The True Tndwtrial Edvcalion. 29 L 16:77 50 

(5) 
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Kennedy (John). Tfie Philosophy of SchoolIHscipline. flf7,90,Sl F 16:2S.% 15 

Must Greek Go? 28 L 16:66 50 

Kiddle (Henry) 3,000 Grammar Qu€sti<ynft, with Answers 41, 56 C 16:220. 1 00 

tKlndergrarten Essays, 23 C 12:175 1 00 

Knott ( K. E.) The Ready R^erence Law Manna'. 51 C 8:381 2 00 

♦tLANDON (Jos ) School Management. 80 C 16:376 1 25 

Lane ( Fred II.) Elementary Greek Education. 15 L 16:85 50 

*+Lanrle (S. S.) John Amos C&menitis 19, 18 C 16:272 1 00 

Lawrence (K. C.) Recreations in Ancient Fields. C 12177 1 00 

Lees (James T.) The Claims of Greek. 28 P 8:10 25 

Lenstrom (0.) Easy Method of Learning Swedish. 43 C 12:160 1 55 

Lessin^r ((;. K.) German Fables in Prose and Verse. 43 B 12:68 40 

Locke (John). Sketch of, by U. U. Quick. P 16:27 15 

Lowrle (l{. W.) IToiv to obtain Greatest Ben^ from a Hook. 42 P 8:12.. 25 
Lund (II.) JA thod of Learning Danish and Norwegian. 12:135, $1 .25: h'ey 25 
Lyttleton (K.) The Problem of Home Training. 31 C 12:200 1 50 

MAC ALPINE (Neil). English- Gaelic and G(Blic-English Dictionary. 

(See also Stewart). 43 C 12:669 8 00 

IVI'Cully*8 Perforated Erasers. 63. Per doz 1 00 

]IIace(W. n.) A Working Manual of American History. 48 C 16397... 1 00 
McCosh (James), f Higher Education and a Common Language. 28 C 

8:1520 75 

McKay (Jt)hn S.) 100 Experim£nts in Natural Science. P 16:50 15 

* Mann (I loracc). Thoughts for a Young Man. C 16:241 1 00 

Sketch of by W. T. Harris. L 16:50 60 

Maps for the Wall. See pa^e 46. 

Maps, Rdief Maps. Switzerland. 46, 44 11x17^, $3.50; 28x84, $10.00. 

Palestine 22x35 10 00 

Griffith's Outline Blackboard Maps. 46 Per set 8 00 

Dissected Maps. United States sawn into States 75 

The Same, New Yorlc State sawn into Counties 75 

Onondaga County. 46 Cloth, ixi^ feet 10 00 

New York State. 40 Cloth, 61x76 inches 6 00 

Outline Maps (6x9) of New York. 45. Per pad of 50 15 

I'oiltical Maps. See page 46. 

Marble (A. P.) Powers of School Office7^s. 51 P 16:27 15 

Marchetti (( '. .) Method of Learning Italian. 43, 44 C 12:218, $1.20; Key. . 85 

ffalian Reader, witli English Notes, 44 12:128 75 

Marenholtz-Buelow (Barones.s) Schod Work-shop. 27 P 16:27 15 

i Cfdid and C/iild Nature. Frcebel's Ed '1 Theories. 20,23,25 012:207. 1 50 

Maudsley (H.) Sex in Mind and Education. 25, 27 P 16:42 16 

Maxwell (W . II.) Examinations as Tests for Promotion. 29 P 8:11 15 

The Text- Hooks of Comenius, cuts from Orbis Pictus. 19 8:24 25 

Meese (John D.) Facts in Literature. 421*16:38 15 

Meiklejohn (J. M. D.) The New Education. 20, 23, 27 L 16:47 60 

An Old Educational Refonmr (Dr. Andrew Bell.) 18 C 16:182 1 00 

MelHsner (M.) Method of learning German. 43 C 12:238 1 25 

M ichael (O. S.) Algebra for Beginners. a5, 56 C 16:120 75 
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« M li-hlffMii, 'MH> rtiihrftt t 'tatu Hoot qt. NMitilii. < ' W-J&» $1 00 

M III i.J. ill II St iiiirl > Ihivttjunil AtlUrtiv at St. Amirtw*. SO P 8S81 K 

Mlll«>r (\V It iKT) /C't'iriititM tu a Urirt of HoTHmmnt. SO P ftU 1ft 

MlllH(i- |>ci;) Th- Tr*f *\f MythUttijif' (' H:«t1 S 00 

Mil III* ^.1 .iiiir^ M .) T. tuhfr** iMiitHtf*^ ISut and Pret^mt IS P 8fi3 9ft 

M 1 1 1 on ( 1 . i) I n) . .1 Smti/l Tmcftitf of KdWiUUm ?7. W P 18:06 1ft 

- shtchuf,hy\i.\\.Kl\\W\i, VWVXu IS 

M hint PH nf th* tuttruntmuni t trngrtju of Edumtkm, IHHO. S C 1S:4 vol«. 5 00 

M iMMiiirl. f "tnl iwor^rntwnt ff, Ni irtliam. 51 C 16:151 Tft 

Mfiiirfi** OViil s.) *■ iMlittrst^ lltttry llarnard. 18, L 16:85 BO 

.Miir«>.v ( \Tni lj:0 ft'it/i/,s nf }\'nrHn Kfrmntfarif l^tnguage. 41 (M6:1SD. SO 

Mfitt«N*H f«ir tli«* s«*li«N>l K«>oiu. 7x14. IVr net 100 

NKW YOICK thuMtinn ItiKtl, with all the giu>Htitinii of the Uniform. 

Stiitt'. ('•>r:ii-U. Srhiilarship, iiml Nnriiiiil Kiitninco Examinatitiii:*. 

to Miinli '(I, istm, trith Atunrttv. .Vi H:ltil. V $1.00: C tS OJ 

Th* i,iinif, Sii|>|i|riiifiil Nd. 1. t«i.liitio. IWU. M M 8:1(3. Sft 

/7/« ii'iNu . Sii|t|>lrtiiriit No. **. to«liiiii\ IVSti. 'A M 8:l%t 3ft 

- - '/'//« «'!///«, Sii|i]i]i'itii-iit!4 N'lis. I and 'J. hioni* vdhiino. r RiHOi 1 00 

>i«'f%- V«»rk I i.iri>rin (^ui-sttoiis 

• /V.i -//// * . I iiif.irtii oiilv. SiipiilomcntrtNo.S. lHft3-3; No. 4, 1608-4 : 

N. ». :.. isij-:.: No. «. IsiCi" il; No. 7. lKWi-7: No. 8, 18M7-8: 66, each C 1 00 

* r//r ;« ''//<', (^liMioiis III Drawing;, ISilS tNi. IHOli-ad. 58,56, eack^ 

r 1 •*•:•»•-' 1 1 00 

Th mmt\ (^ut'Ml-itixiii Alu'fbra. litMik-ket»|»lnR, PhyslfS. 66 M 16:6ft. ft 

- - Th» mutt . (^ihstloiis in Ainorican History. Ml M 10:78 K 

r//« *'!/;»', <^n«'Mii.tis ill Arlthim'tic. a*. 56 M 10:40 A 

Tht mn.', * (^>ut>sTi<>iiH iti i'ivil iMiv't. ami Sc1iim>1 Law, 86 M. 10.-08.. 8ft 

Tfu smii', <^ii<-<tioii>i ill < it'o;:raii}iy. 4.'>. Trfi >1 10:73 K 

- - 77i» *////.<. '»jiii'>tiMns ill <iraiiimur. .Vi M U»:7r» Sft 

Th' m:;: . ti\u'^\l>u^ in MctlnHls ami s<-hiM>| Ec'(mom7. fi6 M 16:65. ft 

... - Thi li'f.'t • . (^!ir«Tiit;i< ill l'))y>ii>]oiry. 56 M l(i:()ll • Oft 

* statt t.'.ttinihiiff'i '^''/r>//^i/«A ti» IStM. (' HJ:40:J •••• 100 

Thi nan,* , fi n" IMO. IM'.. !>7. «j<. each P UiiM 10 

- - Tin nt:t>t'nihx in lUtfil- h * piufj. tnffi A nt-rrt-rs. 56 1* 30:31 10 

(,'t (ifjrojih (/ of tht Knijfirt Stati 7ft 

- Hhtnnj of th Knipin >'/(;/«■, Hrmli ii-k. 48, 53, 56 (' l2flC8 n 

( "tril dor, rnvu ht of th* stat*- oj\ N<»rtham. 53 51, 53 C 10:881 fft 

- Coih of PtUir I,.-^tfirtr»n. \a\W>X vditioli. 51.58 L 8:104S % flO 

Xal"r>it /H-fofi/, aii'l < tih'mtt Ittinnts. Wriio fi>r iiifdrmatlun. 

" MrholK (Clia-. W » f.oii /nnunf f t./fi^./hMtk- nf thf ^itate <^ MieMffon, 

fl-i::i«'S * 100 

Nort hu III ( ! k-iiry < . ) ' < '; r}/ i ;ot\ rtmu nf of X. y. 53, 51« 56 C 16^1 ... 7ft 

- T?if fanitfi'r Mhi^oini. .'il (Mi!:!.')! 7ft 

■ - - Fhinf/ tht K I'-ts of . I nu rhan ITotton/. 4S ( ' 16:800 fft 

- ( 'on r( 7votioTi ul /.« utionx Lt miinfj t-j (.'tof/raphy. P 16:30. 2ft 

Nortlicnd(('})a^.) M* mory St/^cthntit. Tliree Series. 88,86. Each.... B 

*Vrh^ Ttinh/itU'f Pat-Hit. ('1(5:350 1 QO 

Nort hrop {W. ( ; .) ITit/h .s7;rvVx. 2S, '^.) P 850 B 

Northrnp (A. .1.) t'timpji ami Tramjitt in the Adirondack^, 18C lOJMM. 1 M 



Norwegian Self-Taught (See also Lund). 43 P 12:87 $ 40 

Number LeMsons. On (jard-board, 7x11, after the Qrab6 Method 10 

Numeral Frames. 35 100 balls $1.25 ; 144 balls, $1.50. 

OSWALD (John). IHclionary of English Etymology, 41 C 16:806 2 00 

♦ t PAGE (David P.) T/ie Theory and Praeiiceqf Teaching. 28,80,81 C 16:448 1 00 
Palmer (0. 8.) Physiology Cards, for Teachers. 37 70 cards, 8^x8^. ... 50 

Pardon (Emma L.) OrcU 7/istintction in Geography, 45 P 16:29 15 

ParHons (James Russell, jr.) t Prussian Schools. 15 C 8:91 1 00 

t French Sc/iools through American Eyes. 15 C 8:130 1 00 

♦ Patrick (J. N.) Elements of Pedagogics. C 16:422 1 00 

Pedagogical PelMes. V 16:96 50 

Pattee (P. L.) LUerature in Public Schools, 29 P 8:48 20 

Payne (Josopli). t Lectures on the Art of Education. 14 C 16:281 1 00 

l»ayne (W. H.) .1 ^s/iort History of Education. 15 V 16:105 50 

]*edaK:oK:lcal Primers. Each 25 

1. School ManHBement. 80 M 1(5:45. 2. Letter- Writing. M 1(5:37... 

l»erez (B.) The First Three Years of Childhood. 26,23, 25 V 16:295.... 1 50 

Tledemann's Record of Infant Life. 27, 26 M 16:46 15 

PeriodicaiH. The School liullitin. 12, 56 Monthly, 16 pp., 10x14. Per 

year 1 00 

- Bound Vols. I-XXIV. C 4:200 pp., each 2 00 

Tfie Hamilton Declamation (Quarterly. Bound volume L 38 (' 10:337. 1 00 

The School Room, Bound V( >lume8 I- V. Each 1 50 

INmtalozzI (J. IL) ♦ t His Aim and Woyk, l)e Oulmps. 20, 18C 16:296. ... I 50 

Sketchofh)f\i.lH^n\ii\i. P 16:40... 15 

♦ t How Gertrude Teaches her Children. 20 V, 16:409 1 50 

♦ Letters on KurUj Education. 20 C 16:180 1 00 

Pestalozzlan A rithmeaca. 20 B 1st Year, 16:217. 2d Year, 16:23(5. Each 50 

Portrait, (i:^, 2t) P 22x2H 25 

Pick (Dr. E.) Dr. Pick's French Afethod. 14 L 16:118 100 

Memory, and the Rational Meam of Improving it, 25, 44 C 16:193 1 00 

l*ltcher (.Inmes). Outlines of Surveying and Navigation. C 16:121, 50 

IMumb (( 'has. (}.) Map Drawing qf New Ymk. M 8:16 25 

I»oolcr(cha8. T.) Chart of Civil Government. 51, 53 P 12x18, per hun.... 5 00 

Hints on 'Teaching (frthoepy. 36 P 16:15 10 

Prtu^<-«^ (M i*s. Louise). Physical Culture. Jlluftfrated, 37 C 4:292 2 00 

IVcntlet^ (Mi-s. J. B.) Review ProlAems in Arithmetic. 57, 32 P 16:93. ... 20 

h'tij to the alx)ve. 57, 32 P 16:20 25 

Review Questions in Geography. 57. 45 P 16:48 15 

l*rlmer8 q/'^S'cAoo^ Management and of Letter-Writing. 30 M pp. 45, .37. 

E ac h 25 

♦ (JUICK (K. II.) Essays on Educational Reformers. 16, 16, 18 C 12:331.. 1 00 

KAN'l>ALL-DIKHL(Mrs.Anna). .1 I^actical Delsarte Primer. 86 C 16:66 50 

KuMk ( !•: ) Easy Method of Learning Icelandic. 48 12:126 1 25 

Kedway (.1. W.) School Geography of Pennsylvania. 45 L 16:98 35 

Keij^ents' Kxaminatlon Paper. 58. Per 1,000 half-sheets 2 OO 

— Kxaminatlon Record. 58. For 432 scholars, $3.00 ; 864 scholars. 6 00 

Kxaminatlon Syllabus, in T. S. History. 49, 58. P per dozen 50 
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t'lmt Yr«r Latlu. t tmar'/t i'oMtpiracy. 67 1' lOalO. 10 

QumtlonH to June, IMS. 57 KiertH 4dUkm». 

I. fmhiilftr uith Ktff. 57 <' 16:476 S 00 

;j r>if/</j/«/#^. SaiiirurtalNivc>, hut without t lie aniiwen. Pp.n8. .. 100 
- "BMlftT" 



3. A rithmt lie. T\w l.:!W) qucKtlmui In Aiithmetio. 

4. AVy fo A lithw* tic. Answers tt» the abcive. II 16M 9K 

5. tifo*frapliv. Thf! l.flH7 (im'ntiiiiiB In Geufcniphy. BOi. 45 M 10c7O.. 9K 

C. AVy to Otogriiithy. Aiikwith tti the aNive. M 16dl6 9K 

7. (intmmar. Tii«* 2.1(70 i|iifKtii ms in Qrammar. II 16:100 85 

N. Urtunnutrand K'y. 41 (M6:108 100 

\K h'ry to timtmnar. M 1G:^M S5 

10. S/mlIinfj- Tlio 4.H0O wonlM ;;lvi>n in SpelliiifT. II 16:61 85 

/•^fh-t (^titjtfiof'it. ail subjects (no HnKwen*^ for yean 1808-08, 88-M. 

Ul-'.Ci. ti.'i -'.Ni. U(r-it7. iC-UK. 4ii. C STi: kM, SUX 37 Each 1 00 

S«'l«'<-t l«>iiH hi Amerirqn^ Gtrman, and FtyNch Utera/urf, fi7, 48. 481, 44 

I. It'fM. 'St rrnts. With nmsir. SiftK. FUich langua^ire separate, P. 10 

• t Kehi I W .) Outliitt* of I\tl(tgogitv. 34 C 163888 1 85 

K«*luhiirt i.\.) XfffiVct of liiHlily fftofoprntiit qf Attitiiran Touth, 87 

I* s:ir> '. .' 85 

Ki<*hHr(lM>n (i;. W .) /aiming and Ihalth. 27 I' 16:30 15 

K«ilil I1H4I11 ( A . II .) X'onrnd Srfiool llfgUter. 58 M 2:16 85 

l<«io|M'r (T. (J) 1 Appfnfp/inn, or " A Potiff Orttii Feathfn^\ 85 L 

u;:.M» 60 

t ntfject Ttnrhiiiti. it H ardu and Thiittjit. 40, 20 L 16ui6 fiO 

l<iiH<>v«*ar<F.ii/JilH>tii>. + .1 Manual of XefdUicork^ Knitting^ and Cvi- 

tlixj Out. C iri:i:Ui 60 

KoiiHHt^Mii (.1 . .1. ) Sktti'h itf^ by U. II. (^ulok. V 10:80 15 

KiiHslHn Con v«*rHMt lull Itook (S(*e ul»(> Alexandbow). 43 C 84:180.. TO 

K.vH n (( i . \v . ) .v//(W Jitittrd. '*\ I' .X lilanks on each of 14 sheeta. .... BO 

SAllIN (H.nrv). '* Organhathn'* r^t. '' Indiridftality.'' 80 P 8:9 85 

SmIvo (I ».) .1/. f/.tHl nj Li^arn intj S/Miiih.fi . 48. 44 ( * 1S.216, $1.90 ; Kef. P 18AI 85 
^^jKtttif/i ami FiKil'mh [tfiofnafir Phra*tii. 43. 44 C 24:160 75 

— Simn ;> ft iHii/ h'n tjflsh ( ntn/th it'hit ( 'orrt /f/xtn dfnce. 48, 44 P 18: 100. ... fiO 
Shu ford ( 1 1 . 1( ) Tin \Vonl .YA thod in X'imtttr, 34, .35 6x3, 45 cards.. . . fiO 

/Vif I.ifn'ff"/ >iki/»r. ri<i L l(i:liM 85 

.**«>•<■•» ( A. H .) An As^tijilun (irammnr. W\ (! 13:204 8 00 

.Soli(>pnio(>H , A . !■:.) Riite of the AV/r York School Syattm. L 16:38 86 

SohllUT<.I. <■. F. vnn). MarU- Stuart, l^ \\ ICr.W'A 40 

- T)}f xJiiiiixfraii if,n Otlt'i/tn. 4:i in(i:l.'j7 40 

Wi/hi/n, J'f/. Ill l\ Vr.HJo 40 

/>'/Xf_rf'. «/'> f/hk'/. 1.'! I> U\:7'2 , 40 

Schmil Kooin ChiKHlcs. "JT 1* HI: 10. oiu'h ,.. 15 

I. IIiiiiiiti;;t<>Trs I'nconmtO'fS Tui- i IX. Maudsley*8iS!0X<iiJaiufaiuli» 
'.'"','• , ^. ... Education. 

m. KriiiHHly K rhUo9ophyqfSihOL*l ^ Mucationas » Mt0M ^ rMn*. 



/}}^i}jiti/o . 



ers. 



\\\ Viwh's Art of Securing A ftfin- XI. Iltirris's ITo/YMi Jfiww. 

tion. Xll. Vk'klnaoiVn Orai TncMnff, 
V. iri(]i:inlsi)n"s Ltnrmntj and , X'lII. Ti(Klomann*a JZ«ortf ^ Ji^F)0|< 

II> fifth. jjff 

\\. Mcikh'.i«.l Ill's Xtw KducntUm. y.y Ti,i*i,.-irt Tlae^ of CammmiM» km 

VII. MiltMirs IriictatiofKd'icatmn. -^'^- ""JJiirn /«« (jr conmrtm fn 

VIM. Von I'.iH'low's ,v//w;/ \\\rk- JLduc.atUm. 

.-finp. XV. 1 1 arris V Theory iff JBehieatkM. 



Sthreber (I). G. U.) Hwne Exercige/or Health and Cure. 37 C 10:»1. . .$ 50 

H\\a.w'H Scholar's Register. 58 P 12:16. Per doz 50 

Sheldon (Kdward A.) Portrait. 63 P 22x28 1 00 

HherrlU (J. E.) The Normal Question Book. C 12:405 1 00 

Shirriff (Emily), t The Kindergarten System. 23 C 12:200. . .7 1 50 

Skinner (Chas. K.) The Arbor Day Manual. 38, 13, 36, C 8:475 2 50 

The New York Question Book. C 8:461. See New York 2 00 

Smith (C. F.) Honorary Degrees in American Colleges. 29 P 8:9 15 

( Kdward). History of the Schools qf Syracuse. 15 C 8:347 3 00 

((4eo. M .) Vocabulary to Caesar's Gallic War. 57 C 16 :67 50 

(Wm.) Geometry Test Papers 35 P Package of 100, 8^x10 1 00 

Song Badget, The. 256th Thousand. 60 P s 4:76 15 

Century, The. 107th Thousand. 60 P s 4:87 15 

Patriot, r//6. 139th Thousand. 60Ps4:80 15 

liudget MuHic Series, including all the above. 60 C pp. 243 50 

(iyninaHt, The. G(». 37 C 16:160 50 

SonjfH from Arbor Day Manual. 60, 37 M 8:60 25 

of the Lyceum League. 60 L 4:48 20 

Sonnensohein's Cyclopaeflia of Education. 14 C 8:562 3 75 

Sornberjjer (s. ,1 ) Normal Language Lessons^ 41 B 16:75 50 

Southwirk (A. IV) Twenty Dime Question Book\ yv\t\i full answers, 

notes, queries, etc. 59,571*16:40. Each 10 



Klementary Series 



8. Physiology. 56 

4. Theory and Practice. 30 

6. U. S. History and Civil Gov't. 48 

10. Algebra. 

18. American Literature. 42 

14. (irammar. 41 

15. Orthography & Etymology. 36,41 

18. Arithmetic. 32 

19. I'hysical and Political Geog. 45 
iK). Reading and Punctuation. 41 

*The 10 in one book, V $1.00 



Advanced Series. 



1. Physics. 56 

2. General Literature. 42 
5. General History. 48 

7. Astronomy. 

8. Mythology. 

9. Rhetoric. 41 

11. Botany. 

12. Zoology. 

16. Chemistry. 

17. Geology. 

•The 10 in one book, C $1.00 

?>fra nfff libers, edited by C. W. Bardeen, 21. Temperance Physi- 

(.logy, .% : 2*2. Book-Keeping, 56 ; 23. Letter-Writing, 41. Each.. 10 

f^if>zzi.sfn. Quirks and Quibbles from Queer Quarters. P 16:25.... 25 

.1 Quiz Book of Theory and Praciice. 80. C 12:230 1 00 

SpaniKh and Englisli Correspondence. 43, 44 P 12:109 50 

Spanish Self-Taught (See also Salvo). 43, 44 P 16:84 40 

* t Spencer (Herbert). Kducation. 24, 14, (' 16:381 1 00 

Spinoza (Fienedictde). On the Training of the Intellect. 25 12:162 ... 100 

* Standard Teachers' Library. 13 Includes all those starred. 

* Stanley (A. P.) Life of Thomas Arnold. 18 C 16:252 1 00 

Stanton (Th.) The Woman Question in ?:uix)pe. V 8:496 3 50 

t State Kducation for the People. 15 C 8:176 1 25 

Steven, ( Wm.) History of the Edinburgh High School. 15, 28 C 16:590.. . . 2 00 
St«'\vart (Alex). Elements of Gaelic Grammar (See Macal.tive). C 16:20(» 1 00 

St il well (Lamont). Practical Question Book. C 12:400 1 50 

Stone (Isaac). The Teacher's Examiner. C 12:214 75 

Straight (H. II.) Aspects of Indmfnal Education. 29 P 8:12 15 

(U) 



hMffllNh C'<iii««-nm lion ll<Mik 'Set* HtiU) LB^^Tllt>M). 43 C lOiIti 75 



I 



Kw«*tt ^.liiliii). Vnn'ni/ u/ I-.'fiiftffu,, »\C li:Mt ISO 

s>llwliuiif/ t/*» L'"/*nfi* Kt'tmiHii/itm* In V. S. HMurjf, fur each eum- 

iiialinti. (:<..>!■ K:l '. .. 06 

TAKKIN<S It . .1 ) I'mrtind KhmtHtnry Turklth Grommar. 43 C 1S:314. S Oi) 

• I Tw( r : I'll. >* ) Th¥ ru ;/<*«•/./. y uf E*lucatUm. 14 C 18:400 1 50 

I'H > 111 r ' 11 . I . ^ i'fiiut, s*fum4 lit ,^,ni ( 'ardtt 5x8 Inches. Per hundred . . 9 00 

• t Ti'»fli«T'H M«*iit«ir. 77i'. i!l C liirJ74 1 00 

Tliliiiiii .;' ) .lA'f'x/i' «./' fitnttrMifinn, In Kmir IJIii)rUHie«*K. 48 P 16:S9lt. flO 
//. I if'infuf i'f ifntitwy. VAC 12:d»4 100 

Tlif»iiii«H(i'I;ivil >« ) r 1.114 r*if If iMffrtt*. ;ig I* 16:40 15 

TiidiiHtiiifi oiM'Ht iiiiiH in r. s. uisturij. 4M (' iricain.. . ; i oo 

T\\u\\iz\\\ii fn-m F'triititt WotiiHi. V WVXAi *.... 15 

ThrliiK(i;.lw:irin. A'Mn<^'*. »'if/i prirfralt. V Vi:SM 100 

Thiirhor ("^uiiil). Kwil'tHh Jifit'thf in HchoiJ*. P 16:33 15 

Th'di-iiiuiiii ( I ».) /.'. .^>nl uf Infant Lift, SB. 27 I* 10:46 15 

'lillliii;li»Ht • W Hi ) ///' IHiUh m n/ Srhoul Sony*. 6U B B 4:100 SO 

Turkish Scir-TitiiKlit >Sti> als«> T.MiKiNut. 43 C 1^:144 1 S5 

I M > i: i: \V f >0 1 > ( I .. M ) SystnnntU' JHan t If(tfird. M 438 80 

I iilfnnii l-:xiiiiihiittliiii l*iiii«T. Ttir <'iimiiiii<sionera. 500Bheeti t 50 

r.\itiiiliiallnii Oii«*Htif>iiH. Sf \tir York. 

V A N >V 1 1 : (« ■ . I ;. ) thtf/hn t hi r. s, Jl'mtory. V 16:40 and map 15 

li. .•'<.fnh'i,t ll'iiiii. :{1 L li!:l(Mi fiO 

Mt lh':U , 'I { •.itnium liniuvhtK, \\\ ( ' l(i:llt7 i5 

Mii«-«*nt <.|iilin Il.> ^ A Study in Ihiiatfwjy. (M2:73 75 

\ liifhoH ( A . ) .V. tfn,a of Lramhi'j Mudtrn f,i>t k. 43 C 12:144, $1.25 ; A^y. 25 

>V Y. \ \ K K ( 1 : W . » P'tcturr^ in hth'junu* Work, 41 C 8:110 30 

Wcifti ■; ivii n I ■. /n/^nti' 'ii'it- Arit/i/n, fir P/fMtnvi. 32 C 16:178 80 
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